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PREFACE 


ThEi study 'was originally utiJertaken in YaJe Universily 
Graduate School^ under the direction of Profs. J. C. AToher and 
F. Edgerton. It was Eubs^quently aenepted a^ a di^rtation in 
partial fulfilnient of the requirements for the degree of Ph,D, in 
the University. 

In presenting it fo a wider i^blSc the writer h not unaware of 
the limitations of the undertaking; m a scnsc^ they are inavitable- 
To have gone fully into all the ramifications of the doctrine ot 
M^yS in the entire history of the development of Hindu thought 
and life, right down to present times, would have involved a 
much longer treatise. 

Within (he compass of a single volume, he has atternpted to 
present what seem to him the most striking and salient features 
of a world-view that has puaxlod the minds of many non-Hindu 
students of idigio'n; a world-view which in India itself has pa^ed 
through considerable vicissitudes of spocidatLon, being subject 
to-day in that country to a revolutionary ra-statemeritj in the 
realm of religious practice moro.rhan In that of religious Lheoiy. 

The writer is dcopty ^lide^bte4'J^“ manysclmlars, both Hindu 
and non-Hindu. Ift^rever possibie he has acknowledged lus 
indebtEdiiicSS; though it has not always been possible to give 
individual cr^it to the innumerable authors on whose authority 
he has frequently relied for interpretation and Support. 

The volume is included in the series of Missionary Re-searoh 
Studies issued under the auspices of the Selly Oak Colleges, 
Birmingham, mainly through the efforts of Prof, G, E, Phillips, 
To him, to Dr. Edward Cadbury, who by founding the William 
Baton L^turesliip enabled the writer to spend nearly two 
academic years in the Sdiy Oak Colleges, and to his other 
colleagues on the staff in Selly Oak, for their kindly cncouragemfint 
and genial friendship throughout his stay in their midst, he desires 
to express his special gratitude. 
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INTEODUCTOKy 


Many reasons ane offered for the characteristic indifferemce of 
the Hindu to v^hat the Occidental calls the adventure of Lite. The 
enervating climate of the troptesj the relative povicrfy of India's 
natural resources, and^ ot late, even the "satanic"^ British. Haj 
come in for their share of hiame in making the Hindu indiffercTit 
to the world. All this may be true. But aocOimt must also be 
taken of the Hindu dogmatic theory that for generitioiis has 
developed in the Hindu's innermDst being a ftnii conviction that 
life is e(vanescent, that the world is a delueion; it is all 

The doctrine of Miy5 is primari^ a fundamciital tenet of the 
Adva-ita (non“dualis.tiG) school of Vedinta philosophy, Sailltara 
elaborated a systematic eKposition of the tenets of that school 
in the eighth century of our era., and set forth this particular 
doctrine as cenfral to the Advaita teaching. As such, it is held 
by the modem Vodantin in India, It ia still regarded as the 
authoritative pronouncement of Hindu orthodoicy about the 
nature of Ultimate Reality and the world of experience. 

Essentially, May£ Stands lor the illusory character of world- 
life, of the empiric^ universe whflu regarded from the standpoint 
of metaphysical reality. What is real is the Self, and that alone. 
The moment one experiences the Self as the sole reality, the 
phenomenal world of SenSE-pcrccptiortS not only cOmCS fo have 
no validity, it ceases to exist. For the individual ego (Fumsha 
Atman) would then be merged in the static perfection of the Self 
(Parama Atman), since that alone exists. Logically, it should 
follow that eveiyihing other than the Self is not. But yet what 
is Other than Self exists—relatively! For all practical purpMes, 
the world of sense-experienice is real, The philosophic exposition 
of this myiiery of the world, of life, of its essential "uiideniion.- 
strable, unspeakable and indednite" nature, is the doctrine of 
M£y& in Advacta Vedinta. 

Maya is also a rtligiwi tenet. is accorded a recognized 
place in the religious creed of the Vedintin, as aUo in that of the 
Vishijuite. In 5akii cults particularly, and qjuitc generally in aH 
forms of popular Hinduism, both ancient and modem, wa find 
the idea more or less. Even to-day, the unlettered vOJage seer, 
steeped in the raligiDus traditions of his Hindu forbears, and the 
cultured coamopCilitan interpreter of India'a religious heritage, 
both frequently refer to the world around them as M&yL The 
Hindu sdholiaEt apart, the religions idea of the world as a baffling 
"i^stery” persists in India. 

Tlie fact is, in India, Religion and Philosophy coalesce. The 
religious man is not content till he has thought it through; and 
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the philosopher is priioar^ animated by the ndigions motive 
to seek and find etsniity. 'To our injnds''j s&ys a Western student 
of the Upanisbads, " "phiiosophy' Implies a search for abstract 
truth about the nature of the universe and man's place in it, as 
an end in itselE. We do not expect a piiilosuphicT to do anything 
with thU truth, jf and when he gets itj except to enjoy the in- 
UUectual pleasure of it. and to lihare it with Dthers. If 

practical motives are concerned, we say it 13 no longer '^pure’ 
philosophy, but retiei'™ something dst But to the Hindu, 
even cf later classical times, and s /oriioH of the Vedic age, such, 
a oonception never occurred. .. , Abstract truth fur its own sake, 
as an end in itself, never for a moment has been conceived by 
Indian philosophers as a propor objective fer their speculations.''"^ 
Salvaticn, MtAn or AfpAsfia is thc- sole end of all Hindu specula- 
lioiu. Their interest in the nature of lite in this world, as such, is 
subsidiary to this main objective. Foi this reason alone, if lor no 
other, Indian philosophic speculation is weighted down by tbe 
letter of the Si^pture and the authority of the s^es. 

Religion, in its compielicnsivc sense, as indudir^ niagic, crude 
mystery cidts, and highly developed mystictsm,. and Philosophy 
as prJmariEy a pursuit for ''religious knowledic”, vidyi, form a. 
tangled skeio in the extant rsHgious literature of India, with 
diverse threads Cooping and ioter-locpiog in glorious riot and 
free abandoD. Many threads of q'uite serious spemlation, meshed 
up and broken Mh short, still hang on, loosely dinging to thc 
ancient web of Indian rdigioua thotight. Crossing and rccTOSsing 
they form patterns within patterns which to our modem minds 
convey diffcreni meanings from that which they co'nveyed to 
the seers of long ago, when the whole web was Icsa intricate. 

Picking up one single ihread like the doctrine ol MAyJ, and 
Iryjng to pull it loose is no ca^ task. If has been woven into &a 
many difierent patterns at d'lffeTent periods of Indians religious 
history that at times it becomes wclbnigh uunxcgnixable as tbs 
some thread. Hovertheless, we shall endeavo'UT. in these pages, 
to trace the full length of the thread to its vary beginning, to the 
ve^ borderland of ''primitive" consciousness where incipient 
religion, embryonic ''philos^hic” speentation, and magic are 
yat in fhe process of being differentiated, 

Tb is study aims to make an historical survey of thc growth and 
dcvdopinqnt of the doctrine of MJyJl in Hindu religious specula¬ 
tion—^strictly Hindu in that we avc^ entering into BuddhiAt and 
□ther heterrfex systems of the contemporary thought of the 

' F. Edficrton, T’kt Upaniskmls ; Wkai dp tittp flMif jr.fJ.jf,S., 
vet. ^5. Nil. 2. p, 101, cf. Miniw WUiams, firdWimisift aital HirtdbiMt, 
London, rSgi, p. a£. 
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times. The method ol Approach la hlstoricO'-crllLcaL Thereforaj in 
the evalnaLtioii of tbc dogma at vaxiaiiE stages of ita develifpmeiiLt, 
we sihAlL endeavour to avoid all apologetic, either Hindu or ncu^ 
Hindu, SiAOB this is primarLly an ob^Ective study nf the fiistiJTy 
at a religioias doetrine, our conclti^ons shaU he based on the 
findings of our historical inveatigation of the growth and develop¬ 
ment of the Hindu world'VieWj and not on any eKaminatiion of 
dogmatic content. 

^cli chapter is prefaced Mdth a brief charactermtion of the 
literature used as source-material for the period dealt with. 
Wc seek to discover in the literature of the period the idea of 
the world and the contemporary irotion of Reality. For Maya 
has two facets—the worlds negatively: and God or Reality, 
positSvely. 

At tho end of each chapter we evaluate the ideas of the world 
and of God thus discussed in their relation to the classiicaJ doctrine 
of m^yi. 

The original meaning-content of the word mayS in Hindu 
religious literature provides the startuig-point of ouriFivesUgaUcm, 
With this end in view, we oonsider the passages in which the 
term majra is used in the Vedas, the earliest Hindu religious 
records wc possess. From an analysis of the meanmg-content o1 
the word as used in the Vedas, we attempt fo work back and trace 
in the mind of prer-Vedic India the original germ of thou^t,. the 
miyS-plasm. Here we draw largely upon historical Imagination, 
guided by the hndings of anthropological investigation in the 
general field of primitive religion and culture. This is not laying 
undue emphasis on origins. All beginnings aue si|Qi£icant: and, 
in this case especially, as iherc are obvious indtcaticns of a more 
than superflci^ relation in the meaning-canteut of mlyi in early 
Indian thought to the wia™ concept of otheT peoples at a similar, 
rudimentary stage in religious genesis: an observation by no 
meuns unimportant to the student of comparative religions and 
primitive cnlturc. 

We ask ourselves next whether tiie original meaning of the 
term bears any relation at all to the meaning the term later 
acquires in classical Hinduism, The study of the word miyl 
thus leads us to that of the ulia it is meant to convcy-^thc liislory 
of the doctrine of >nly&. 

^Vhat germ of thought gave birth to ihe doctrina as such? 
Where did the notion of inflyfi as sp^flcaUy refemi^ to the 
world of sense^Kperience first make its appesjanni in Hindu 
religious literatBre ? Wc do find vague cosmological speculations 
]ji the last hook of The Rig Veda- But whether or not they could 
have been the basis for the doctrine of Miya Is open to question. 
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THE COSCEPT OF KAYK 

As we have setaK it iffirins that the world 19 an an appear¬ 

ance, on the one homd; on the other hand, it maintaias the reality 
of the Atniaa {self] alone. The negation oi the universe of seOiE- 
perception is directed towards an afhrniatioii of the sole and 
supreme reality of the contra-sensual Self. In other words, tho 
ne^tive fonmila of MSyi conveys a positive tmthj. that of the 
sole reality of the Atman. 

Which of these facets of this two-fotd idea hrst dawned on the 
oonsdcoisnEss of the Hhidu Ehinher, and how? VVas it because of 
the reality of the Self that the conclusion as to the unreality or 
QiharwLse of thE phcnofticnal world was reached? Or, was it 
because of the unreality of the world of sensible phenomena 
having been hist established, that the sole reaEity of the Atman 
was proved ? 

The genesis of the idea of Jldyil. then, takes us pMt the whole 
Vedic literature of the SarhhitM, the Brilimujaa and the Aran- 
yakas on to the Upanishads, the fountain-head of all Hindu 
thought of biter times. The value of the tJpanishads as souroe- 
niaterial for CUT Study is inestitnable. All later Hindu thought 
harks hack to them ugt only for itispimticn but for authority. 
Wc find that the tiaivald of the Indian solution of the problem of 
the universe still persists in the Upanishads. alongside of the 
flashes of insight into the nature of Reality gained by gifted 
individual thinkeis. 

After making a careful study of the growth of the idea of MayA 
in the Upanishads, both from the Standpoint of its "mystic'' 
quest ior hberation and as it is reflected intermittently in the 
thought of individual p^is, w/e coma to the Hanoic Age of Indian 
tradition, the era of the Epics. Popular religion dashes with 
Brahmanic orthodoxy, and the battle of ideas icStdtS m a Series 
of compromises which provides the basic foundations for the 
composite fabric of modern Hinduism. 

In the great epic, the Mahdbh^ta, tire word M&yA has the 
f(fpviar meaning of delusion caused by magical po^cr, the 
reli^ina meanitvg of the mysterious workings of God's 
creative eneigy, and only the falnt^t suggestion of the ^tkiloscpkic 
connotation it later acquires. Thencefortli these three strands 
become visibly extricated from the original meaning of "'powar^". 
Wedded to the popular theism of the Eplos, MliyA, as iaktl, is 
personalized, and the Sakti cults assume importanoe and even 
gain the sanction of orthodoxy, especially in Saivism. 

In the speculative sections of the GitA, which is an appendix 
to the Mah^bhArata, we htid the early beginnings of tl^ MAyA 
of later day Hindu philosophy. Ihe Hindu idea of the world, 
based on the Bruhmanie monism of the Upanlshads, is here 
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taking I&rm. The main Thread of devaJopment, however mtus 
through the Brahma Slitra of BadarSyajja and the KSrikas of 
Gaudapida. The theism of the former emphasitcB the avidyS^ 
B£|>ect, mlyfi as significant from the standpoint of religious 
episternologVH iniy4 os the all-pervasive veil of i|iiorance that 
blinds men to the Being in this world of Becoming, The rigorous 
logic of the latter commits GaudapSda to an Idealism which seeks 
to explain the world as an appearance, that is from the stands 
point of onsmology. This dynamic world of chan^ is necessarily 
hf4y&, illusionj foo^use ultimate Reality is statlcj characteristically 
ttnmovied, ahsolule perfection, 

Miyi Is an accepted term of classical orthodoxy as we enter 
the scholastic period of Hindu philosophy. Of the six famous 
Hindu Darinas (schools of philosopihyij chc Ved^ta provides 
the hind of metaphysical monism to which the miyS view of the 
world is a complement. We therefore confine onr study to the 
Vedflnta from the scholastic period on- 

^3.Eikara (a.d. 7 SS-R 50 }, the founder of the school of Kevalld- 
vaita (pure monism or non-duality), basing his teachiaga on the 
Brahma Sutras of B^darEya^a and appealing fur authority to 
the Upanishads, gave classical currency to the Mfiyi doctrine 
cf Ved^ta. His irLterpretation of Maya and his exposition of 
VedSntic monism occupies ottr attention in the fifth thapler of 
our study. 

Eimanuja {a.d. 1050-3:137), the founder of the theistic school 
of ViHsfi^dvaita (Monism Or non-duality with a difference) and 
his interpretation of the Sdtras of Mdar£yaE>a is dealt with in 
the sixth chapter. Ramanuja challenge Sahara's idealistic 
world of Maya. His religious experience of God as personal Ekung 
revolts aghinst Sahhara's Absolute, True, ^ahkara generously 
offers a personal God (I^vara) to empiric coru^ousness; but, 
after all, that God is as unreal as the world of MSyii When the 
empiric consciousness wakes Up to the knowLedge (fr'ffyJ) of the 
sole reality of the Brahman (the paramAtman), Bvaia also, along 
with the world uf setLSe-pcrceptlcHiSj vanishes into thin. air. No, 
says Ramanuja^ the world is no more MAyl than God is. And he 
gives an interpretation of M5y5 rcconcLlirti, in a way, the world 
and God. 

^ahkara's school, howeverj was not convinced. The thedstic 
RamAnujites and the monistic Sahkarites heuMfotth have a 
lively time. Controversy ragea round the divergent interpreta^ 
tions of the fundamental tenet of Vedanta—the doctrine of mAyi, 
A comparative study of the vicissitiidcs^ of interpretation given 
this doctrine of the world by these two important schools of 
Vedanta is briefiy presented in the sEventh chapter. 
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in9i.ya sEgnily to tho modern Hindu thinker? The 
bnpaitt ol Western culture, the study of modeTn phltgsophy, the 
inutience of rettgious thought othEx th4n Indian, are by no means 
uBgCLgihle factors in the niederu Hindu's interpretation of the 
UlAyA doctrine. The disonvEXLes of modem Scieiiice.S axe enlisted 
to intcipret (nayi as "Cosnfkifi Energy",* "The World as power- 
reality.^'^ The Absolute Idealism of a previous generation of 
German thinkers is hailed as spiritual kJn to Ved;5.ntic jiaravidy^ 
("higher knowledge"), Mphammedan Sflflam and ChristiBn 
Mysticism have playral no moan part in evoking a statement such 
as this; "Sonne . . . maintain that the Brahma of India is a mere 
abstraction, a negation of all that is in the world. In a wonl, that 
the InAnite Being is to be found nowhere except in rnctaphysics. 
It may be that suph a dnotiine has bocxi and still is prevalent with 
a Section of oci oountrymeo. But this is certainly not in accord 
with the pervading spirit of the Indian mind. Instead, it is the 
practice of realiting aud affirming the presence of the InAnite in 
all things."} How far after all are su^ interpretations of neo- 
Hinduism removed from tiie original eKposition of the doctrine? 
The world, said ^afikaxa, is because from the standpoint 
of Srati (revelation)* it is ^Hcca (fictitious) j from the standpoint 
of (discursive nsasoniug) it i^ anirvacimiyi (not to be ex- 
^ained in words, inexpiicabfc); and from the standpoint of 
hodha ("world-mindedness", practical reasoning) it is 
to be sure, vdsiavi (real),! 

The findings of our iEivestigations axe brou^t together in four 
main SECtions in the last chapter: first, the history of the unchi'd 
MAyAi second, the history of the dpeirint iu a brief outline sketch; 
and thirdly, the fiignificaiice of assoditing the word with the 
doctrine. If we are justified in concluding that pre-Vedic M4yh is 
a local variant of the scientifio category of Mana, then, at least 
in ihs history of one major culture, we have tangible evidence of 
the growth development of this priroitivc concept. Along one 
tine it leads to popular magic and magic tha-t is sExni-ncli^us; 
in another direction it culminates iu Tantrik ^ktism (Energy 
cults) and crude Mysteries developing the idea. o.f a. "pexson^" 
God; and for a third, it givc£ birth to the ahsolutO idealism Cnf the 
Vedilnta and the lofty mysticism of the Vislmuitex hut at the 
heavy cost ol undermining tha indepcudcut reality of the world. 

■ Article iu Kintw, September 193*, on ttw ''Propint of toti- 

{fuD” (Etruftein). aaoaytuoas, vcl. 1, 3. pp. lEo H. 

1 VfiCOdrOfte MvbliapaifiiyayWj W^rld oe P<3it>fr-Rtsiity, Madras, 
]{ia 4 . I It. Tagore. Sodium, New York, 191 B, p. 

4 Or better, Kel^^oas Ib±ali±io. 

I Faocbad&n, ChJtiadJpa, 4. traoBbated, A. V«i.iaj Benuos, 

Qeabed fay M. S. Vadani^ pkiltf^^phy, Sgrobay, 1901. p. 106. 
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In presentiTi^ ilie^ wmmJusiohs, ^ certain amotmt af reoetitiim 
was faund unavoidable. The fourth iactiod deals wiih^^em 
trends of thaught in present-day Hinduism ^hitJi all m 
that a re-siatemCT t ol the Hindu view of the world, fundacirentallv 
l>paii^hadic orthodosy, is in the making-: 
that the Chn5t]UTi oontnbutmm is m&st relevant in such ■‘'re, 
creation , 





CHAPTER I 


THE WELTANSCHAUUNG OF THE VEDAS 

•X 

A SURVEY OF VEDTC SOURCC^MATERIaL 

""fhe Vcda''^ says Sri Aurobindo Ghosh^ itself tlie one 
consdAerable document th^t retnaios to us from th* early period 
of human tbought . . . when the spiritual aud psycholojjical 
knowk^e of the rafe was canceaJed, for reasons now difficult to 
detennine, tn a veil of concrete and material fi^reg. and symbols 
which prohihiEed the sense from the profane and revealed it to 
the initiated. This wisdom was. they thought, unfit (or. perhaps, 
Bven dangerous to, tlie ordinary human mind. Henoe they favoured 
the ejeistouce of the outer worship, effective but imperfect, for 
the profane, and an iimer discipline for the inEGite, and clothed 
their language in words and images wliich had equally a spiritual 
fedse (or the mass of ordinary worshippers.'^^ 

Such, invariably, is typical of the attitude of the religious 
interpreter of the earliest records of Brahmantc wisdom, the 
Vedas, prejudiced by the dogma of revelation, in some form or 
another. The purely philological investigator, OH the Other hand, 
is equally handicapped by the tyranny of the word and the 
inflexion. To him the ultimate criterion is the letter; the cast of 
the word and the structure of the sentence give the Unal sanction 
to the sense. In cither case, the tendency is to draw conclusions 
from partial data. 

The religious enthusiasm of the comnnentator who is committed 
to a belief in the inspiration of the scriptures might well profit 
by the hard'heaided scepticism of the academic linguist's critical 
approach. But at all events their abstract findings need to be 
correlated to actual conditions of life which obtained in Vedic 
India. This "humanizing" attitude of historical imagination 
needs to be emphasized in our approach to the source material of 
our study. 

Vedic India was still "primitive”; in the senae of being nearer 
the line of demarcation betwcEn Man the: animal and Man the 
animal^plus^^ The Vedic Aryan immigrant, considerably influenced, 
and not a little fused racially with the aboriginal Dravldian,] was 

^ Aurobuido tjhoih, P^dleheTry, -1^14, v^. 1^ p. ee 

' Tlui woTd "priEoitiva" ia used ia thia shim thmaghouE. It has no 
JerO^tcry implKAtliba at aU. 

J LIIce th* terra "Aryau'', ’"PtAvjdisQ'" I3 llugniatlc nHhpr th^ ethnic; 
here u»d to kcludia all don-Aryaoa. 
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still tn the childhood of the racCr His minU ’w'n* still in the making; 
50 alio his society, ^avemment and reiigion, Ills rcliginm was 
conti^ round the rJttial sacHhCc, in which the tiymnsf of the 
Veda came to serve Ehe purpose oi rityaliatic liturgy. "What we 
would hnow of Vedtc thcolo^jy, philosophy and the ''mores"', wa 
have to discover Iby getting l^hind the words of these hymns into 
the life and thought oi the times that inspiietl them. This Is hy no 
eucbTiS an easy taak, however. 

The nnsystcjnatic iroatment of ideas about gods, sacrifioes and 
of religion in general, which we find in these hymns, obviously 
represents divergent lines of thought, characteristic of various 
stages of growth. Vedic reLLgion is neither all magic nor priest¬ 
craft; neit^r aJI polytheUm nor polydemonoim; not all womhip 
of the One. It is really mclusive of all these ideas, not altogether 
imrclatcd nor yet noticeably correlated; but all characteristic of 
the primitive mind, of child humanity, in a rudimentaTy stage of 
rdiglous consciousness. The Vedic hymns, ncvcrthch^s, are of 
incalculable value^ becauiie "they contain the rudimeets of a far 
higher species of thought than these early poets could liavo dreamt 
of; thought, which in its way, and aJonj' its particular avenue, has 
bewme hnal for all tinoes in. India, and even outside of lndia”.i 
We may r^aid them as Crude alli^Oricii, obscure myths or 
immature compo5itions. But we dare not ^ush them aside aa 
such. For they are the scniioe of the later religidiis sects and 
philosophies of the Indo-J^iyuns, and without a study of them it 
IS impossible to have a proper understanding of subsequent 
thought ^developments in Hindu religious theory and pmctioe, 
On this all modern Hindu interpreters are agreed. As one of them 
States:' 'Vedic philosophy supplied abundantly rich food for later 
Indian thought, so much so, indeed, that subsequent Indian 
philosophy might be viewed as a mere SyStamatic oarrying out of 
the general plan of n structure, tacitly implied and imperfectly 
conceived" in the Vedas.^ 

There arc four Vedas: The the Yajur, the s&ma, and the 
Atharva. All of them are cciH«tiDns of hymns and sacriAcial 
formulae u5ed in the ritual of the times, The ^ig Veda contains 
the earliest collection of these hymns, when the sacrifice was still 
largely a personal act cf devotion, not committed to the complete 
control and direction of any privileged priesthood. In course of 
time, however, the ritual bc^mc more and more formal and rigid 
in character, till it Anally came to be regarded as consisting 

’ Al. BloCiiflJreLtl, TAd RtfigKrs dAji PlgtEiaiiL, New York, 

* D. M. Eoma. Prt-B\iddkiiiitIndianPk^<^iopKy, Uedvenity ofCal^bLta, 

1(111, p. T, 
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chLcHy of strictly Eind minutely regulated rttu^Ustic actSL Cor- 
Ectiuentlyj the- vier^es which wenc to be ttuotcd at ccrtaJn points in 
the sacxijico \vttc fixedr as also were fornmlae of words intended 
to accompany each particular movennent. These sacrificial 
forinulac received the name Yajtts [from the noot Va/. to sacri¬ 
fice). The Yajiur Veda is a compilation of these lonnaulac.^ A 
different spirit permeated the Atharva. Here we find supersti¬ 
tious charms and exorcisms, together with abstract specula¬ 
tions such as we come upon in the later section of the Veda 
hymns. 

Resides the Mantras (S-llhhlt3s, collections of hymns), each Vedi 
consists of Erahmaoas and Aratjynhas also. Tha voluminous 
Brahmanss ate tnc'atiscs in prose, analogous to the Hebrew 
Talmud- And each of them oontaius, in turn, two distinguishable 
g^ps of material ea'tiAj', or rules on the performance of par¬ 
ticular rites, as to what the priest should do and say; itriitavRda, 
or quasi-philoMphicai explanations which foreshadow the later 
classical The Atilhyakas after giving descriptions of sacd- 

fk:ial coremoFijes, tend to pkiEosophize, rather fanta-stically, on the 
allegorical and symbolical meauing of the rites. They inay bo re¬ 
garded aL'^ bridges which connected the way of works (tmrma mJtrga) 
anti the way of ktiowicdgc (jfiJina mSrga) ac ross the river of Magic. 
Because, fay the time wo come to the end of the Aranyahas, we are 
already breathing the atmosphere of spbculation, which at first, in 
the early Up an i shads, is murky with magic, Rut, as we come to the 
Upanishads, the VodUnta, "the end of the Vedas'\ the magico- 
philosophy is rarefied into highly abstruse speculations about tbe 
fundamentals of religion. 

Many conjectures liave been made about the date cf the Vedas, 
but WE shall have to admit that we do not yct have sufiicient 
evidence to reach any definite conclusion. Tilak dates the hymns 
about 4500 B.c. Jacobi suggests 3500 s.C. Radhakristman ventures 
fifteenth century b.c, as reasonable. Mojr Miilkr, Bgiriedale 
Keith and Washburn Hopkins favour dates between i*oo b.c. 
and Soo b.c. Bloomfield prefers to maintain a discreet silcuiicE. 
But this wc knew, that the earliest of the VedstS is the 5lig. And 
therefore, as the earliest .-iouree-material at our dispel, it 
furnishes the starting-point of our investigatioa. 

> C(. W. D. WMtusy, jt .O.S. ProeMdiHgs. vol, ili. p, 301^, 

^ K. S. MaMoaaid, T.be ^ ihe C.b.S., LoQdoa, T941, 

I>p. 4 ? fi' To tbcK arc added: N^n^{^^, the censure cl aetloiu and 
not censisteat with the Vedie rellgioa; Jdridd. whieli iji ttie opposite of 
VirtJd, the praise at the kncwlndRE ct "hp whv luvowe''' ijyam vedaji; 
purii-^pa, ud both oi which inctudo logiiaijy Omcemirig godi 

SEid stonu about iBEuowitHl piiceCa. 
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MAVii IS THE RIG VEDA 

In the ^tjg Ved^j the word mlya, in one form or another, occurs 
no less than a hundred and two times, In his mastErly analytical 
concordance, Wafr/erlntcJi lum Hermann Grossm&nn 

has cited sbily-thrce instances where the ward occurs, and thirty- 
nine otlier instances where its dedvativos arc noted. Its use in 
the Vedas hss been further iTialysed by Berga%ne in his volumes 
on the Vedic Religion.' Includirtg the Atharva Veda in his survey, 
Hilletirandt^ has also made a study of m&yi as empicyed by the 
Vedic poets. Ptol. P. D. Shastrij also enunijerated the various 
passages in the ^i| Veda where the word occurs in many forms. 

In many instances the word is used in the Veda to denO'te tJie 
wiles, the trickery, the malign "'power" of the demons, or more 
generally of the enemies oJ men and of gods attached by Agat 
(V, 2, VTI, 1,10; Vin, 23,15), by Soma (V, 4^, 3), bySarusvati 
(VI, 61. 3), bQl above all Indra (I, 32, 4; 33, 10; 53, 7; 54, 4; 
56, 3; U, II, g; 9 and 10; III, 34, 3^ IV, e&, 9; V, 31, yj 40, 6; 
VI, iSj. 9; aOj 4; 33, 6 and 9; VTII, 3, 39; 14; X, 74, 3 and 7; 
ntj dj rgS, 3) who thus captures Soma. In Vll, 99, 4, it is asso* 
elated with Vishiju in his adventure against the evil power of the 
dasyu Vrishaipre. ' 

Those men or beings who rworted to wicked ntseg or evil crafti¬ 
ness are specifically designated as m&yin [I, 39 j III h 30, 35; VIII, 
23, 13). T^e YitudhSna who in the form of a man and of a woman 
causes evil through (sorcery) is referred to Indra as a 

righteous victim forhis wrath (VI 11 , iCHk 24). Perhaps the mSyS 
and the mKyin refened to in X, 73, 5, an III, 56, 3, allude to the 
magical practices or pjowess ol mortals, tfuifiyoiye wiklyi'wai. This 
power, ibe human mSyS, is definitely stated as incapable .of 
prevailing egainst the "primordial" and iounuitable "laws of the 
gods". (Ill, 56, r). 

Not only do the gods overpower the [mys of demonic and 
human adversaries: but in their encounter with them they them¬ 
selves resort to mi&y^- For the gods also possess it, or have access 
to it. It seems lo be one of their attiibutea. It is thiough miy^ 
that the A^vjns annihilata the m£yS of the wicked daSyU [I, II7,3)^ 
and Soma (VI, 24,23) triumphs over the mlya of his crafty father. 
The MUruts, who, to a certain esteut, shared the terrible charajctcr 

A, ]&±cs^:klgBe, JtdfrjfoH VeJifut, Fads, rSTfl^S^, vel. kh. jk 80 1 . 
i A. Hilkbrandt, JV^j IVikw Xvmle det 

189$. Vcl. jtiU. p«. 

I P. D. Slitutn, JV J?»/n'sw i/ LveHc, i gi 1. 
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of tbcir father Rudra, also used m&yi (V, 63^ 6) They receive the 
epithet Miyin (I, 64._7J V. 38, s; cf. VI, 48, 14' also V, 46, i, m 
which the epithet mayini indicates, perhaps, Rodhast, the cou- 
fedemte of the Maruts), 

The maya of the gods may he either malignaat or beneficant. 
It is a power they exercise: for good or evil. Sometimes this is made 
clear by the prefix dor ^evtl) or Jit [good) added to llie tcrni, 
mIVyl. The Mimts, for iiistance, are attuded to as iumjiyd in I, 
83, I, and 1, iCy, 2. The of Mitra and Varmja is also of the 
sajTie kind (1, ig 1, 9; I f I, Gl, 7) or of Vamna alone (V, Sj, 5 and 6 : 
Vlir, 41, 3 and 3). 

What IS more sigiiilrcant is tliat the miyS of the numerous 
mflyins are united in Agnt (III, 20,3), Not onty Soma receives the 
epithet irtiyin in VII, 82, 3, but SO do the persuna wtio produce 
Agni or Soma (I, 160, V, 44, 11). Even the earthly sacrificers 
beecmnE mayin Or miyavan {I, 159, 4: IX, 83, 3). And the Ribhus 
by the power of Mays, raise themselves to the dignity of gods 
(III, 60, E). 

Specific reference is also made in some passages to tlie effects 
produced hy the exercise of the power of tniyA Allan is inclined 
to believe that these ate the germs of the later meaning the ■hvord 
acquired in Hindu thoughts Indra ''assume form after form, 
working miyUs about his body” (III, 53, S),.He ^'thiough mayi, 
gocth in many forms" (VI, 47, jS, cf. also HI, 33^7). Sun and 
Moon succeed each otlier in virtue of miyS (X, 85, e 3), and mlya 
explains the double form of Pushan and Agni fVl, jS-, 1; X, S3,6). 
Perhaps most significant of all is the passage X, 54, 2; "IftTien 
thou didst go, Indri waxing in body, speaking mighty things 
among folk, MiyJl was that which they called thy battles; neither 
now nor hitherto hast thou found a, fofl,^' 

In the Atltarva, the word is associated with the Asura (VIU, 
10, 2s). Luck in gambling is invoked by the aid of nuilyJi (IV, 38, 
3}. There is also a reference to the ''blai^ snake" assuming won¬ 
drous forms (vapus) ’'by the Asuras' nnJlytV' (VI, 72. r). MiyH 
seems to have some vague cosmological significanioe also because 
the sun and moon are supposed to follow one another by m3.y£ 
(VII, 71,1; cf. XIII, a, l). And also, by the sun makes 'The 
two days" i.e. day and night, of diverse forms (XIlI, 2, 3). The 
sorceresses are said to prevail by its means (VIII, 4, 24). In some 
pass^c? asurasya >»ay4, the mayil of Asura is repellM through 
Agni's aid (IV, 24, 5; VI11, 3, 24}, and yet the gods go about with 
'^asurtisya miyS” (III, p, 4 ), Rajwade, therefore, thinks that the 
word mJyi would mean sswnAfua, possessing "creative power".* 

■ r, J. AUim, urticla rut "UlyA", f.A'-E.j vnl, yili, p, .^cq. 

* V. K. Raiwade, PttKitimgs afOtuttiai r^ao, p. xU. 
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Tradition, 33 preservod lu Sayapa's commentary, giv'ss ua to 
nnderttand that mSyi in Vedte times meant pr^j^ and kapata- 
{artifice aiid deeeptEon, and Kraji as itioat orientalists 

translate them). In tJie v{!iy first instance m which the term miyS 
occurs in the ^ig Veda (I, s, Eayapa, in his cammentary, 
EDgpests two meanings. By inSysi>hih it may he understood 
kapafauUfshaift [lit., by special stratagHins, artifices) or. SSyaT;)a 
says, it may also mean pTaji\Sbhift (hy wondrous powers, aocjording 
to Griffith). In R.V., IH, y, '^yapa eKpiains "MdynyA” hy 
‘’Kanniiviih^i>inf}ldtiefta‘', by knowledge of sacrificial rites, In 
R.V., IV, no, 21 , and V, Jo, 6, Sfiyana emphatically gives the 
meaning (power). But in explaining the use ol the wiord in 
E.V., II, 2 , io\ la, 34 ,6; IV, i6, % etCv, ^ya^i ^ves the meaning 
"deception”. 

Siyapa's two meauirigs for miyi, vis. ''prajfia" and "Itapata" 
are easily explainable. Pta^d literfilly might mean knowledge 
hut, id the VedJc period, we have reason to believe that "'know¬ 
ledge" was "'power”, mysterious power. Mysterious things were 
produced by this mysterious power [mjyi-prajfll). What was 
produced by this mysterious power was extraordinary, of its very 
natuic transcending the reach of the ordinary intellect, The m^c 
mortal was thus diDceivcd. The transitioa from the connotarion 
'"power" to ”m;yster[ous power" and "deceptive power" is quite 
natural to primitive uuderstandinir. 


3 

THE VEDIC USE OF THE WORD mAVA 

It is evident that in its Vedic applLcation the word mayA has 
the very definite lueaniug of"'power". This power alone makes it 
possible for some men to perform actions that are not witliin the 
reach of the average mort^ In a very real sense, miyi is' "wonder¬ 
working power". Anyone, therefore, who wrought marvelJous 
deeds, which surpassed the thought-capacitlea of the Vedic 
Indian, must have recourse to miyJ. That alone could account 
for the superhuman Elcmciit in the Sorcerer, the clovof artisan 
(like Tvashtp), the crafty Dasyus, the evil Asuras and the benevo¬ 
lent gods. All of them possessed this magical property. 

But, of itself, this power Is beyond good and evif. Only when 
expressed specifically throng individual agcnt£. whether gods., 
demons or men, is it capable of being differentiated into goM or 
bad in&yS. The gods, for instance, who protect their devotees from 
the Asuras resort to in£y£ against their enemies j but the Asuras 
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also fKpsscas m^y^; sni it U precisely becAiiK ot it they art 
dati|;itrOLE3. 

But nowh'trc. In the V«fas, 15 this mysterious power thought 
oi in abstract terms. It Is always localized or persouaJizt^. It is 
only recognized, in the concretCj comirig into evidefiDB in the action 
oi some god or demon, or in some wonderful natural phenomenon 
as that of the Sun and the moon following eacli other, or in the 
marvellous manner in which a thin^ functions, 

Mfl.yJ gives its possessor control over otberSj even over those 
vvlio ready possess miyS. Because of it the Asuras become a 
menaoE to the gods and men; through the eKeicise of it the gods 
overpowei the demons in turn; on account of it a YitudbSna* is 
what he is, a sorGcncTj and Tvashtri^ a skilled worlcmaiL The gods 
themselves are what they are, capable of controlling the world of 
men, because of m^yi. 

The idea of miya is also found in the rituals of the Vcdic cult.J 
Agrd, the ritualistic god pay aCcallence^ not only possesses tll 3 but 
it is in him that all the of the mdyius arc barcught together.-r 
And it is very definitely stated that the Htrthiy sacrificert becomes 
himself possessed of may-l as a result of the ritual. 

But tnayi, in the Vedas, has no cosmEc sigTlfficafice e:!Cept 
where relereivce is made to the succession of day and night as due 
to and where the sun is said to follow the moon for the 

same reason.* 

All things for which the Vcdic Indian Could not ^'natutally"^ 
account ^that is, in so far as his knowledge of natoral events ctn^ 
go) lie ascribed to mays, Every phenomenon defying an explana¬ 
tion was maya. Vf ith one such phibionienon the Vcdic Indian seems 
to be particularly famiHEu:—a thing appearing to be something 
other than itself; the bringing into being sametiling that did not 
have any esistence on its own right. Such "appearance" he 
accounts for a£ due tf> mayi, Such appearances are ai^ thenueilves 
called iniyd. Thus India is able to change his fonrui through miya, 
(B. V„ VI, 47, rS) and a yitudhlnu is capable of being now a mao 
and now a woman fR.V., VIII, 104, 24), And in R.V., a , 54, 3 , the 
very '^fights"' {Yuddhdni] of India arc rnauifestatlons. of in£y£. 

The term ndlyEl, as used in the Vedas, means primarily my^ri- 
ous, awesome, wonder-working power which produces ^ects 
that transcend human understanding. It gives its possessor power 
over others, gods indusive:, for good as well as for evil. It resides 
in men and in gods, and in the world gensrally. It is very definitely 
stated as being capable of producing "appearances". 

In the classical VedSnta philosophy of later days the word 

■ R.V., VIU, 104, a*. " Ibid., X, jj, fl. 1 Ibid.. Ill, a?, 7. 

« Ibid., Ill, ao, 3. i IIAd., IX, 73. j- * /M., X, $J, W- 
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stands for the "illusion” of the irhole worth. Tlmt is its primiry 
condatatign in the Vcd^ta, but nut its idle mtadiu^ T^evertheEess, 
we carniot fail to recognize the intrinsic reiatiodship that does 
eidst between the use of the word in the Vedas and the 

application oi the same term in the VedSnta schoo'l of Phibaophy. 
The "wonder-working powtri" which causcs mysterious appear- 
aiK«s oi "triehs” tcv the VedfiSj in the Ved&ntij is the "srtufi'' of 
the world of sense-cxpericjice. The world ts miyl because it is a 
■'mystery"' it is an "appearange'' brought to being by the power 
{miyS^SMti)' of livara. 


4 

FRE'VEDtC CONCJttTIOtf OF MaVa 

Obviously the Vedic conception of mayH is a relatively Jatet 
notion in Indian thought. It is a developonant from an original 
germ of primitive "spcoulatLoii". The religious history of India 
does not begin at the time when the Veda was composed] it begins 
much earlier. The religion of the l^ig Veda is comparatively a 
later creation. The Aryan settlers, in what comes to be Knovm as 
Aiya-varta, came under the Influence of new DOnditions in a 
changing environment. They were radally becoming more and 
moTie coiupleic, hy intcr-marrE^C with I^ravidians; they found it 
necessary to modify many of the religious ideas they had brought 
with them, The pcopte cf the Vcdic period are better styled Aryo- 
Dravidian rather than Indo^Aryan. To attempt an evaluation of 
the relative contribution of Aryan and Dravidian to the complex 
culture of this age is a hopeless task. We have insuHicicat know, 
ledge of what was true Aryan, and we know facts regarding 
Dravidian thuitght loni after it had been affected by the Aryan 
invasion. 

We may not he. able to separate the two main elements of the 
composite religion of the Vedic period, but we do know that the 
FTc-Vedic religion of the Indo-^yati clement was a Maturism in 
which phenomena of nature are deified. Father Sky and Mother 
Earth, and their children the luminous phenomena of the sky, 
the dfl'ws or "shlnera'', persistently appear as the early gods of the 
Indo-Europeans and the Indivlranian. But in the l^g Vedtc 
religion this Niturism is considerably .modified by a pronounced 
Animism. The sacrifice, instead of being the central tniug in the 
cult, yields to the idea of a pervasive power fVidyl), In conse- 
qitencc, the gods melt into cue another, losing their identity. A 
^Tong magical flavour makes Itself unmlstal^bly felt, in later 
Vedic religion. 
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Whence did this magital tendency arise? Recent sircliaMJoeica] 
evidence from the extavatiens in Hamppi and Mohenjo-Daro 
point to the presence in rndia of a culture tliat must have had a 
long antecedent history on the Mil of India, tal£tn| US back to an 
age that can only be dimly surmised,^ The religion of the Indus 
people WM a pronounced animism in which the w'orship of Siva 
as a fertility deity and cults of the Mother Goddess figure largely. 
It is remarkable how immense is the hold of this ancient cult upon, 
the popular religion of India even today j for while the Mother 
Goddesa is worshipped here and there fti her own person, she also 
takes the torm of many female deities, the Grama-devatas (Village 
Goddesses), such as the Goddess of Cholera, of SmalUpoK, and the 
like, which still continue to exercise a powerful influence on the 
village religion, especially of South India. 

In aH prohabUity the religious bsrit^ of the Indus Valley 
culture was passed cm first to the Dravidiaus. They have main^ 
tained it more or less intajct, aJmoRt to the present day, in ijpitc of 
the alien influence of Aryan relf^ous ideas. What is more, they 
undoubtedly influenced, in their turn, Aryan culture, so much so 
that it became increasingly composite and Indian. Obviously 
there is a direct and unbroken continuity between the early peoples 
of the Indus Valley age and modem Indians. Dr. Gordon Childe 
maintains that "the Indue Civilization represents a very perfect 
adjustment of human hie to a specific environment that mn only 
have resulted from years of patient effort. And it has endurid; 
it is already specifically Indian and forms the basis of modern 
Indian culture. In aichitectcre, industry, still more in rcli|ion, 
Mohenjo-Daro reveals teatures that have always been charao 
teristic of historic India.^'^ 

The ntm-Aryan clcmEnt of the population was never wholly 
exterminated. The southern part of India, in fact, nearly all the 
petvinaula proper, is still mcsalLy pradomiijantty non^Aryau. 
Aryan languages would liave spread more widdy than Aryan 
blood in tbe occupation of the landj still, the ^uth IS still linguisN 
ically unconqaered. In fact the prevailing Aryan clcinent of the 
north-we-st of India hecome-s continually weaker as we go east and 
south, so much so that the non-A^an or Dravidian element in 
the Gangetic Doab, the ancient MaAyadesa, is stronger than the 
Aryan dement.^ Farther cast, in ancient Magadha and Vidcha, 
the Aryan element is still smaller, and the popiflation must always 

1 Sir John MprstiilU, Af^en^ijarp an 4 fhf 
vOl. i. p. I 06 . 

Gordon Childe, i<frw rJId- Jitoj-i AniitTil Easl^ ^934, fi- 

i H. RIbIcv, Piopit c/ /wfiia, ThBcfeer, Spiah, Lce^en, roij, 
pp, 33 ft. 
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have been prevailingly Qon-Afyan. It is hwd to ctraceive of the 
Aryanization of SO ^ mass of D[‘aviidiail£j mflieut the 

Dravidians, on their part, leaving their nurjt on the ccunposite 
IndiBLn caiUeLre: 

Ffom the standpoint of Irngnistica there is evidence of the 
influeiK:e of Drevidian on Indo-Aryan languages. There is a 
dfiddod similarity in the use of postpositinns in the modem Aryan 
vemacoiers and m the Bravidian; iHth groups of language make 
use of an oblique form of the noim to which prepositions are 
attached. The order of words in the modern vemaculatrs has 
betome Bravidian and not Sanskritic. The use O'! pnrepositiorLs has 
ceased] the conjunctive participle has been developed. Even 
dassieal Sanskrit shows evidence of this borrowing.'' 

Students of Dravidian culture go further in. their claims. Some 
of them are even inclined to believe that the caste system itself 
is of Bravidian origin.^ Still others conjecture t]ia.t the sources of 
later Indian philosophy are really to be traced to Draviijan 
origins. The of the J alm , the Upanishadit concept of 

"an esstnee which sustains even the gods", an ''albpervading 
spirit", the Hindu theory of tiansmiliation, and oven the classical 
advaitism of the Vedanta. "All these doctrines, which have won 
Ibe admiration of many . . . arc in the ultimate test siri^O . . . 
inevitable ccmdusions from the primary animistic beliefi which 
tbe Aryans encountered when they camn into serious touch with 
the Drevidiaus of tbe lower Gangetic p]ain."s But they cannot 
substantiate such claims. 

Whiteheads and Elmore,! in their fascinating studies of the 
characteristic deities of Bravidian religion, still propitiated in the 
south of India, justify the conclusion that the general C^pc of 
Dravidian religion the early Aryan.s came upon was Ammism. 
The innumerable gods and foddefiscs of Later Dravidum rellgioiis 
practice are spiiit'beings, associated with some animal, disease, 
or force of natnrE. It is SO in Madras even today. The religious 
conceptions found in the earlier bemks of the Rig Veda represent 
Aiyan thought Little affected by contaot with Dravidiana. But as 
we come to the later hymns of the ^lig, and most decidedly in the 
Atharva, we nrect with a mfigical rchgiou uot ufilika Dravidian 

’ B. CahiwtiU. Cc^f/OfotUit Gtimmar nf LattigHagii, Loadua, 

1 ^ 75 , PP. 

^ Gilbert Slater, Dravidian EiemtHf in Cuiiure, Loodoa, to>4, 

5 G. W. Bnmn, issw on "'Soniew of Induia PbiEofopJiy" in Siuditi tn 
Hotteuy t>i Vale, r^a i. p. do. 

^ H. Whihbrid, a/ EmifA Jui'a, CriMtU. toiS. 

9 W, T. Etmoie. in Jtfofmi Mitidaism, liaeotB. Nabtaaka, 
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Animism. This by itscli may not pfo^di that the Ajryan had con¬ 
ceded a certain validity to Dravidian religious notions. But 
such a developmentj even if it be puraTy an Aryan magical parallel 
counterpart of the more distinctively religious line of thought- 
progress^ is highly significant. 

It indicates that both the Aiyan and Dravldian of the Vedic 
age were still in the rudimentary stages of religious consciousness. 
Among all peoples at a similar stage of religious evolution vve find, 
behind their animism, the same idea of a mysterious power as the 
word m&yS signifies in the Vedas. Indeed, there is reason to 
believe tliat pre-Vedic tnhya, whether Aryan or DfELvidian in 
origin, woaild come under the religious category of ''Mana", This 
is the "Mystic Reality" of the primitive mind which tlie primitive 
recognizes in the world about him, To him, ''Mana'" surpasses all 
representation. It constantly changes in form, bat abides beneath 
all these transformations as the ultimate peitcnt resEdue, Cod- 
rin^tom found it as Mana among the Melanesians; Speiset among 
the natives of New Hebrides {he translates it as ; 

Meuhauss and the German missionaries of New Guinea call the 
native equivalent of that region Sieleasiojff, In LoaitgOj Dr, 
Pcthucl-Locschc discovered the primitives beHevLng in a FoUnz. 


5 

&lJtYA AND HAMA 

The comparative method in the Study of religion Is based on the 
assumption that human nature is the same everywhere. It is 
uniform in its general tendencies. Wo can classify them under 
fonnulae cotjttcasive with the whole field of anthropological 
research. If so, prc-Vedic Mfl.y& and the Melanesian Mana may be 
oonsidered as fundamentally the same. They represent similar 
ideas.. 

They both concern the fundamental nature of the rdigious 
experience of the primitive. A psychological rather than a purely 
anthropological or linguistic method of investtgation is more 
helpful here. Tor one thing, such an approach beeps us constantly 
reminded of the ncHgidus subjett^llie primitive man and his 
mental malce Up. It minimires. the danger of our imputing to the 
primitive mind ideas and processes of which it is not capable; we 
avoid the danger ot the "psychologist's fallacy^' of inteUecEuajism. 
Moreoverj it helps us to so translate primitive religious experieiicc 
that it does not suffer by misinterpretation. 

Primitive religion is not ao muuh a matter of thought as of 
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feeling; it is connected wth the seiiie of mystery or wdrdneaa. 
At this period of human hi&tory religion develops under conditions 
which play upon the emotions and evoke motor processea which 
result in more or less automatic action, The fundamental basis 
of all belief is this primitive sense nf tlie Supernatural. Super¬ 
natural awa is at the ruot of both religion and magic. Distinction 
between them should not be pushod too far. "Rudimentary'" 
magic [as when an enraged lover throws the picture of his Sweet¬ 
heart into the fire) is an act of primitive credulity, or naive 
belief. But "developed" magic, the spirit of which is expressed in a 
formula, is "make-believe"- It is projettive, and the spell hence¬ 
forth biomes an integral part of magical rites. This projective 
act, to the primit ive mind, is apparent as the projoctiori of his will, 
"a psychic force, a manifestation of personal agency”. But inas¬ 
much as the merely symbolical make-belicvc material as a 
solid fact the proocss is apparently also occult or supernatural. 
There is no evideirce that the inagician looked upon it as "deter¬ 
mined by the operation of immutable laws acti^ mKhaDicaJly”,i 
as Fraser would have it. To primitive thought it must have been, 
rather, a, mysteriuus, occult, super-normal power which transmutes 
the pretence of reality. 

Marett" has effectively pointed out the apparentiy dose affinity 
that exists between spell and prayer. He shows how in the case of 
many magical formulae to be changed into religious petition all 
that would be needed is a slight change in the formatiem of words, 
and a little perscnifLcation. This is tlu place where the hard-and- 
fist bifuicalLon bet-ween religion and magic is most open to 
criticism. While it is possible to conceive of magic as existing sui 
generis, to the primitive mind, where emotional awe, the Muna 
outlook, is more than "the ideal construction", there is a tendency 
for the overlapping of magic and religion. 

Magic, then, ^ts within the realm of Supematuralism— 
within tliat sphere [which is ready mapw-reLigiotis] whiire man 
contH in contact with powers, a^ve-inspiring, and "wonder-full”, 
whose modes of action transcend the ordinary and the cakulablor 
He cemes to the awful realization that he is alive in a world that 
is alive. Not with spirits and souls full armed (that is a later 
development] hut with "power", Mana, M^yi. 

Codrington defines Mana, in its Afelauesian use, as "a force 
altogether distinct from physical power, which acts in all kinds of 
ways for good and evil, and which it is of the greatest advantage 
to possess and control". Or again, he Says: "It is a power or 
influence not physical, and in a way superuaturaL but it sbows 

^ 1. 0. Frazer, T.Af Ovtilen i. p, ilt, 

■ R. .F. Msratt. Tkt Tkrethoii af Rtiigion. pp. jr if. 
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itself in physk^ forcSj ar in any kind of power or oxeEllence which 
a man possesses."' 

Anwnf the Sioux Indians, far inatance, the term Wakan. w 
Wakanda serves the same purpose. "The term", says HcGce, 
"may be translated m' mystery' perhaps more satislactorily than 
in any otlier single English word, yet this rcodcring is at the same 
time too limited, as Wakanda vaguely connotes also power, 
sacred, ancient, grandeur, animate, inijnoartfll.”* 

In all these cases where wc find evidence of belief in Mana— 
using the term as a oumparative category and avoiding descriptions 
that are local and specific—we notice that it signifies power, opera¬ 
tive andthaumatuigic. But it not always at work; sometimes it is 
dormant oir potential. It would appear as tf the term stands for 
the "siJ^tnatural”, that i& from the standpoint of the primitive 
mind. The prirnitivo makes no distinefiorii between an order of 
uniforjii happenings and a different order of miracullous happenings. 
He is merely concerned in no'ticing and availing himself of the 
difference when it shows itself in the concrete. 

Again, only in the concrete does Mana assume its moral dimen¬ 
sion. Mana, os such, is mystically potent alike for good and evil. 
In itself, it possesses no moral significaticcL In the Samoan lan- 
gu^c, for instance, "fa'a-mana-mana^' is used to attribute an 
accident or misfortune to the powers, while "fa'a-mana" signifies 
Extraordinary parver, as for healing.S 

This dependence of primitive thought on the cancTete does not 
mean that the primitive was incapable of grasping the invi^ble 
and the intangible. On the contrary; he merely places alongside 
of the world of Sense-ex peri Erne another world imaginatively con¬ 
ceived, invisible and intangible. And lie is fotevor correlating the 
two. So much so that M, Levy-Brubl finds the primitive's whole 
outlook "mystique''; that is, determLni-xi by ''belief in farcesi, 
influences and activitiei imperceptible to the senses but never¬ 
theless reaT'.^ 

To man in the instinctive stage of an animal, "power'' comes 
as a sense-impression in the mind only in sorne conorete external 
thing which impinges upon a sense and evokes a response. But at 
the definitely human Stage in his development man "perceives'' 
power^ though he is not able to place it. He goes about trying to 
co-ordinate the unknown "power" with things he knows, by 

■ R. H. Codriogton, lAr Mrisfiaiiam, Oxfoed. rSijir, pp, irS^zc. 

' W, J, HcCw, Ffflefni^ A «H«a/ Rfp^ri ft/ E7,5, Sarum ^ 
Waahingloii, iS^. p. iSa. 

J E, TIv Tlidifmary, WejfLi^ 

tea, tr.Z., rS^r, i.tr. Maitit. 

i Mr T3v S^tl PrirriiiiM, Londoa, p. ^9- 
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erttnding siinilarity to identity. He discovera that the unltnawn^ 
roysteriou^ power is like lifeL Its action resemblEi tbit of living 
things. So ^hift "power" becomes the image concept ''^like-life". 
Or Again, the '^'power” is perceived under the image of vnU, "like- 
will".' Not that the savage has even Che vaguest idea of wilt ae a 
faculty of persons or things; he regards objects which imprcK him 
as having ''power”, as able to dc or not to do something which he 
believes to be in its power, just like living or conscious beings that 
he knows. 

The primitive mind is not capable of eitagt diacriminition even 
amoug the images it forms; it cannot keep these imag&concepts 
of "power" that is "like-life” and "hWwill" sepiratB and 
distinct. They tend to overlap and mingle with one another. That 
is how (here develops a composite iraagecuncept in which the 
powerful thing is represented ns both hke-life and hke-wilL So it 
happens that the idea which terms like Man*.j Wakandi, and 
WiyS represent is of a "mysterious potency which carries with it 
almost invariably afisociatims of life and volittou".'^ This rudi¬ 
mentary conception of the pre^animistic chapter in religious 
history, the awe-inspiring "Hfc-power-will" characteristic of 
primitive religious experience which is conveniently termed 
Mana, does it not correspond to the notion of MlyS ? MfiyfLj that 
is, as it was conceived ]njpre>Vodio India. 

Maiett 3 finds the term ^supematirral” as the least objectionable 
English equivalent for this force which is "beyond the ordinary 
power of man, and outside the common piocESscs of nature''. This 
Mana or the "supematural”, the prinfiitivo mind becomes a.ware 
of as a fundamental aspect of life. And such awarentss is usually 
associated with a specific group of vital reactions, which seek 
expression in both msgic and religion, The truth of this is fully 
borne out in the religioLis history ^ India. Tor Mana, like Mlydj 
Ss coexteusiva with the supernatural, differing in intensity, but 
never in essence; the impersgnal conception of the supernatural 
persisting on through the long line ct deveiopment cf man's 
religious CODsdousnoES—"the power that bclongcth UUtO God”, 
Nor should we fail to notice that there is still another factor, 
an important and perauarive elEmEut of the primitive: philosophy 
in thfs concept—a sort of primitive ttfffajiscftfltrtmg. Arthur 
Lovejoy points thS.s out i U his essay on "The fundamEntal Concept 
of primitive phLlQSO|]hy''.'i Basing his arguments on a careful 

t Flelchar, ''On th* Import of the Totecn AuKHig ths Omahta", Pm- 
fuiingi of tikt AinlTKdn AiixiiliOA fir ika AJiaitixmtifi of 
p, J1&. ■ J. McTpby, iViftfid'M Afpa^ Oxford, iga7> p, afi, 

r R. R. MATTlt, Tki of Rdigiint, p. 13:0. 

H Arthur Lovnjoy, TAr Mmat, tgod, xv, p. jKwl 
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aTiaJysis of the Mana o| the Mehmesiauj the Manitou of the 
Algoiiiiuins, the Old of the Iroquois and the Wakanda of the 
EJahota Indians, ha ccmdudes: "With Mmething ipproachin^' 
urJforinity Vi’e find, as The addcrlyin^ and all-cjontrohing pre¬ 
conception in the tliought of sav^eafahehef otivhich the foliowng 
propositions express the eaaential features r that there is present 
in nature a dmused and intercOTineeted ijupersonal energy or 
vital force, sotne qum^ium of which is possessed by alt or most 
things or persons: that the amount of this tnergy ig more Or less 
fiKed or iumted; that any unusual, gtrildng or alarming power, 
ability or productivity in anything is evidence of the Special 
presence of this force j that it is localiEed in different natural 
objects, or possessed by dlHencnt persons in varying degrees; tliat 
the most important property of anything consists in the amount 
of this energy which inheres in it; that portions of gucli vital 
enerigy may be transferred from one person or tJung to another, 
and may be controlled, regulated, insulated, by various devioSj 
usually a mechanical sort; that contact between a person or 
object highly charged with it will, without violation of eHher^ 
produce, as it were, an explosion of vital force highly dangerous 
to the weaker party/ and it may be to both; that the chief end 
of man is to get posseggion and control of this force; and that the 
chief utility of an immense variety of rites lies in the manipulatloa 
of it," 


6 
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Throughout its later history, the word mayi, whether employed 
in connection with religion, philosophy, folk-lom or the sciences, 
has the underlyinig meaning of power mysteriously responsible for 
magical transformation. In the classical Vedanta it js used to 
^gnify the "magiC'world” ol sense-perception. The worM is m^ya., 
illusdon, if you will, because One Thing alone, says the Vedilntin, 
is real. The negation of the world Is necessitated by the posith'e 
aSemation of a single metaphysical Principle. The classical 
doctrine of M^yl is a negative statement of a positive truth, that 
the Brahman alone is real. 

In the Vedas we find no evidence for belief in the negative 
aspMt of the m&yA doctrine. To the Vedit Indian the world is 
decidedly real But as wa oome to the later sections of the ^ig 
Veda, and in many sections of the Atharva wg catch significant 

^ Miiett very eifettiveiy ri|[uw tiset negatiw Mana Is tabu. Op- cpV., 
t>p, 73 H. 
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glimpses of a decided monism, philosophic itionisttL, alon^ide of a 
a neliffioua moiK-theiam. This 15 theootcome of tliE earliest atternpts 
□f Hindu rdi^ous thought to discover A uuitAry wcrld-grouiid. 

Deussen hails this step wth aimost reverenttal fluthusiMm. 
"The Hindus airivs at mOniSm""^ he says, "by a methodeiSentinJly 
different: from that of other countries. Monotheism was attained 
in Egypt by a mechajiLcal idcntiiicatiDn of the vaiiouE legal gods, 
in FaLcstine by proscription of o-ther gods, and viotent persecution 
of their woishippers for the benefit of their national Jehovah, In 
India the^ reached monism, though not monotheism. on a more 
philosophical path, see^ through the veil of the mamiold the 
unity whiicit lies under Radhakrishnan has a different story 
to tell; "'The Vedio Aryan", hs holds, '"felt keenly the mystery 
of the ultimate aud the inadequacy of the prevailing cort- 
oeptiotis. . , . The gradual idealization of the conception of 
god as revealed in the cult cf Varupa, the logic of rd^on 
which tended to make the gc 4 s flow into one another, the 
henotheisru which tended towards monothaiim, the CCncep- 
tion of or the unity of nature, the systematizing im¬ 
pulse of the human mind^—all helped towards the displaccmient 
ol a polytheistic anthTopomoiphism by a spiritual moEiolheism."^ 
Yc±, again, there is Bloumhcld's uharactcrizatLDn of this transition 
in Vedic thought: "'Polytheism grown cold in service, and unnioe 
in its distinctions leading to an Opportunist monotheism, in which 
evcfy god takes the sceptre and none keeps it.'b 

The fact is that in all primitive thinking, religious or social, 
there is an inevitahte tenancy towards a process of unification, 
Man's progress towards and in civilusatiun proceeds by a series of 
intcgratioiis, by the formation of more and more comprehensive 
and yet more definite wholes which are linked together by suc¬ 
cessive differeutiations.'* What happens is that man. with his 
unifying tendency, fonns a primitive integration whether in his 
mcotal or pradiical life. Tins integration on the. emergence of some 
new power or idea in man is found inadequate and is broken, 
thrOk)^ by a differentiation which applies the new power or idea 
to wider areas of experience. Out of the more diferentiated 
phenomena and relations thus arrived at, the mind with its deter¬ 
mined search for unity creates a new integration, larger, richer 
and more Oi^gantzed than the former one. Thia a^n is followed 
by another difflerentiatton, and 50 the process goes on, man ever 
booming more capable of more comprehensive, higher and hner 

« P, p«iiKm, OuiliHff ^ Giatbon, Ksw York, 190S, 

^ Radfaakrisheae, .Fadiurt 'PKUoiApky, E, p. $t. 

1 M- ijlAOruEEld, Tha iff Ska p- Iipo. 

♦ J. Muiphy, Piimitvit Man, pp, 14 fl. 
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integrationa, both of his own inner lifn ^nd of hU outvWiid social 
relations. 

That is how in the Vedas we find a great variety of thqnreht 
and fnicling concurring; resulting in crad* congeries of ideas A 
number of matOEial objects is magnified ag the ultimate world 
^und and invested with fictitious sanctity. But on the whole 
tfieso extraordinary representations in tho Vedas of a unitary 
cDuception of the worJd-whole are in terms of the ritualistic and 
the ^fhropomorphic. Everything connected with the religious 
nte is held to have a spiritual as well as a physical potency. 
All parts of nature arc separately conceived of as mvested 
with divme power; and yet as constituent parts of one great 
whole. ^ 

On the one side, this pjrocess of unification in the Vedic search 
for a angle power behind the world leads to what Max Miiller 
called Henotheism, One by one several gods are elevated to the 
prominence of bang ihe God; all others temporarily become 
merged into this One. But the God is stiU a religious ritualistic 
objective deity, endowed with attributes; not a phihBophic 
principle. He is made responsible for the creation of the world 
llius in IjUg Veda, X, 12 r: 

Pra^spati. than thou there Is none other 
Who holds In his embrace the whole creation. 

In K.y,j X, and 62, ft is Vi^vaTtarman {the "AU-maker'T who 
establishes all things, As a result of a sacrificial dismemberment of 
his body, Purusha (literally, Man) forms all parts of the World in 
R.V„ X, po. In R.V,, X, 72, however, the creator is Brabma^agpatL 

Brahmauaspati Hir a stnith 
Together foig^ this universe, 

■When existed not as yet. 

Then Being from non-Being did arise, 

InK.V., X, 125, Vac, who appears in numerous pas^ge-s as the 
consort of Prajapati, says; 

I wander with the RudrJlS and the Vasus, 

With the Adityas and the Viivadevai 
I support both MLtra and Varava. 

Indra and Agrti and the ASvins too, 

I am the queen, the shcwcrer of riches. 

The knowing, first of the worshipped ones; 

Me have the gods in many forms displayed. 

Me, living everywhere and entering ^1 things. 
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[t is I whD UlOW fcirth liEce. tha wind. 

Spreading into beings jH that eiiiat; 
byond the sky, beyond this earth, 

So great have I hy my glory become.’ 

Although there arc indScatioTis that thi-i idea ot a Kenotheistic 
deity ia an imprijveineiit on the ritualistic conUeptiuns of the 
Veda, the irend is totvards a decided theism. The irorid-graund ts 
thought of as a personal God, Who creates, supports and sustains 
this ^rld of men.. 

But parallel with this monotheiatcc trend, in the later specula¬ 
tion ol the Vedic poets, there is also a -very noticeable rnonism. 
That is to say, the wurld-|toiind is thought of as die First Principle, 
the ultimate Reality. The ^'tad ekam", the ^'that One'^ of tjiie 
inonjatic specuLation is beyond all attributes, impersonal and 
fion^theistic. One such remarlrable flash cf philosophic ina^ht is 
contained in the famous selection from the I^ig Veda which 
Deussen calls the ^'most remarljable monument of tJie oldest 
ptulosophy'^ 

There was then neither what is nor what is not, there was no sky, 
nor the heaven which is beyond. WJ^at ce^'tred? Where was it, 
and in whoK belter ^ Was Che water the deep abyss [in which it 

There was no death, heoae was thero nothing immortaJ. There W4S 
no light (distinctionj between night and day. TEiat One breathed 
by itself without breath, other than it tbcrc has been nuthin^. 

Love ovcicamc it in the txgLnnmg, which was the soed spnn^g 
from mind, poets having scorched in their heart found by wisdom 
the bond of what is in what is not. 

Their ray which was stretchod across, was it below or above? There 
wore seed-hearefs, there were powers, self'power below, and wilt 
above. 

Who then kncwvs, who has dedared it here, from whence was bom 
this creation? The gods came later than this creatian, who then 
knows whence it arose ? 

He from whom this creation oreec, whether ho mode it or did uot 
make it, the highest seer in the highest heaven, he forsooth luiows, 
□r docs eveu he UOt know ?’ 

The Athorva also contains SpcCulativu material very mucK 
in the same vein as those in the ^g.l^ FrajUpati, the Lard al 
creatures, we And again and again lof arned to as a wrt of demiurge- 
Epithets such as Db&Car< (Estabbsher), Vidhktar (Arraikger}, 
Parameshtbinj (He that is supreme) are ascribed to him. In these 

I F, D, SJiUtri, JtpfidMiw af 43. 

’ Max MoUflT, Six SyU-tmt ti} I^isn Pkitiit<ipkyi p. £5. 
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p^kular passafts the trend of speculation it still monotheistic, 
however, But there are instances where the world-ground 15 traced 
to an impersonal principle, sometimes even to materiat objects. 
Thus, for instaniec, the Sun/ as the ''Ruddy One" in- several 
Atharvan hymns would seem to appenj as a cosmic principle. 
Elsewhere, it is water that is hold responsible for the whole world, 
in the final analysis. In A.V,, X, S, 4:3, 44, the wind as the "life^ 
breath'', the Atman In the Universe is considered the Ultimate. 
The power of time (kJta)* and of desire ^kama)j figure at other 
times in the Atharvan speculations as the iorcc behind the 
evolution of the universe. Or still more abstractly,, the worlH-ah 
is derived from a hardly defined “support", that is, a fundamental 
Principle (Skembha) on which everything rests. 

In all these Vedic speculations about the ultimate world- 
ground it is possible to trace four distinct lines of thought-approach 
along which progress 13 mnide. Thac LB flnit the primitive unifica¬ 
tion of purely rebgious thinking which derives its impetus from 
the idea of the '''Bupematurar'. The ultimotc power is traced to 
atit Of the other of tho many gods of the Vedic reb'gion. 

It is difii^lt to deny that in the Vedic Coimeption of Vanma 
there is a very remarkable dement of ethical theism. 


iJoth this Earth here bclcnga to King Vanma and also yonder 
broad sky, whoK hounds are far away. The two oceans are Varuua's 
loins ^ yea, in this petty drop oE water is. he hidden. 

Whoso should flee beyond the heavens far away would yet net be 
free from King Vartma, From the sky his spies come hither^ with a 
thousand eyes they do watch over the earth. 

AH this King VaruDa does behold—wbat is between the two 
fiimamcnts. what beyond. Numbered of him are the winkings, thus 
does he cstaWish these flawg), , ,,, , 

Atharva Veda, IV, 16. 


The distinctly religious ncto of dependence is struck, in a very 
remarkable hyinn where Varupa as the guardian, of tht moral 
order in the universe (I^taj is pictured as being offended with 
the misdeeds of men. Tlie poet, deeply contrite, saya; 

What was my chief offence, 0 Vamca, 

That thou wouldst slay tby friend Who sings tby praises 
Tell ine, ineffable ivord, of noble nature, 

That I may be prUmpt to qucndi thy wrath with hooiagel 

Loose us from sins committed by our fathers. 

From all those too. which we ourselves committed I 
Loose ua, as thieves are loosed that lifted cattle; 

As from a calf, take off Va^shtha'a fetters! 

‘ A.V„ XIII. r, 0 fi, * W, XIX, J13, 4 ff. j cf., XIX. 34. 

1 liiia., XIX. ji, 1; IX, 3, r^ 
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'Twu ii4t my own senSc, Vamc^al deception, 

Twas scacit thought, strong drink, or dice or psaston. 

The old are there to estray the younger, 

Ney, 3Le£p itaelt pnovolies unrighteous actiocis, 

Veda. vri. fi6. 

The setonrl line of approaich is through the litual itself. No ono 
would deny thit the life-nervE of Vodic reSigioti is the rituil. 
The Rig Veda i& thereforej prim^rtty, & liturgy, and the Vediu 
poet is never so completely lost to the Muse? as to toriget that ho 
is also an offictatiiyg prieat. Wherever liis ^Ltd Ctfghts of fancy may 
ream, it always comes right hach to the pmctical business of the 
litoal which is the centre of his religious ufo and experience. That 
being so, it is not suiprising that Vedic speculations about the 
world'-ba^ts, the Etern^ ""that One'", toA ekatn^ should be also 
inspired by the thought of the ritual itscif. 

To the Vedic Indian there was po difference Taetween the 
externaJj overt act, the "symbol"'" as we would cal! it, and the 
irmer signihcancc or meaning of the ritual which we modems call 
the subjective fact of axperienoe, Hie viewed the sacriilce in its 
entirety, as a compilicated ritualistic system, every minute detail 
of whi^ had to be property manipuiated. For then, and then 
only, it afforded the worshipper opportunity to tap what Oldcn- 
bcrgi calls the '*Zivbtrjtuid^tn", the hiddflji fores fif the world, 
for his own advantage. The primitive inahihty to keep distinct 
the two worlds of the objective ritual actually being performed 
and the subjective experience with all its emotional content of 
that "'mysteriurn tremendnm"'', is probably responsible for the 
rudimentary mystio, slmo^t magical, rL-aCization O'! a commuaiou 
beCwcEn the two principals involved in the ritual, the sacrifUsr 
and the One to whom the saejihcc is oRertd. Not that there is a 
feeling of a subject-object relationship: there is, -on the contrary, 
a feefutg of unil^cation. ThiU wheJa process is net thought out: 
it is felt. This, indeed, is the origirm plasm of the later crude 
mysticism [or magi cal "knowledge") of the BrShmaijas and the 
oarly Upanishads which, in turn, give birth to the intuitive 
realization of Reality that is charactcristtc of the Vidyd which is 
the basic foundation of the Hindu yMna tn&rga (the way of 
intuitive knowledge) whether of the classic Vedanta, Sirnkhya or 
Yoga. 

The primitive concept of "power" residing everywhere Is con¬ 
cretely unified at the ritual, the m^y4s of ^1 the roSyins Tnerge 
in and unify in the MSyl of the sacnEke itsetf. Through the logic 
of necessity? Perhaps, As the outcome of emotion^ rappori^ 
Possibly. But moat certainly because through such a unificatLon 

^ OMf DlKxg, 43u Htc., GOttlU^U, 191^, P- 40- 
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Qt iKuc "Z&tfbtr^mdutH" at the sacrifice the practical motive /or 
dhtainin^ the desired control on the part of the sacrificer was as¬ 
sured. The sacrifice itself loses its value as a me&03; tlie "power"" of 
the sacrifice, the knowitdgfci this power iMOflincs important. As we 
ocuTic to the end of tlie Vedic period, the close of the Atharva and 
the beginning of the BrUhmapas—the boofidary is not to be 
thou|;ht of in lines set hard and faat—it is not the sacrificej not 
the gods, not the priast's meticulous tare of the details of the 
litualj not these aiwi, l>ut the ‘'kns^tdge'’ of ihu "'Xfuna” (to 
use a category of Comparutive Kehgion) in the sacrifice, the 
BraAvimi, that becomes important. Knowledge oi the power ia 
above everything else. That is i/te thing,'' that One' \ Because" "to 
know"" it is to possess it, 

Another line of thought, curiously enough, seems to be based 
cm the analogy established betw«Ti the hunian Ofiganian and the 
cosmos, '^'hat more natural than for a people who feel that they 
live in a world that is aUvo to think of the world in terjns of thcrci' 
selves ? Does not human thouglit stilL continue to be unthropo- 
morpliic and anthropocentric? The Vedic poet was not using a 
figure of speech when he called tlie world a huge man in the 
famous Funjsha hymn (R,V„ X, 90). To hEm it vva.s actually so. 
The, thought, still in its nafvetd, persists in the Upanidudic 
spcciilatiorL also: the world is a Porusha (Man), 

t Thousand-headed was Furusha, thcussind'Cyed, thou Sand ^footed. 
He embraced the earth on all sides, and sbo^ beyi^d the breadtli 
of ten fingers. 

2 The Funisha is this that which was and which sball be. He 
is Lcrd cf imniortalLfy, whicti he grows be^'cnd through (sacriAciat) 
food. 

6 When the gods spread out the sacrifice with ttlO purushs as obla¬ 
tion, Spring was its ghee, aummcr its fud, sutunui the oblation, 

II \VherL they divided the PuniSha into how many parts did they 
arrange him? ^rtiat wa.s his mouth? What his two inns? What 
were his thighs and feet called ? 

li The Crahmm was his mouth, his two orma were made the RHjonya 
{warrior), his th(ghs the Variya [trader, etc.) from his feet 
the Sddri {scrvito class] wss bom. 

13 The moon wofl bom from hia jpirit (mSiias), from his eye was 
bom the suu. from his mouth Indra and Agni, from his breath 
Vfiyu (wind) was bom. 

14 From hts navel arose the middle sky, from his head the heaven 
originated, from hts feet the earth, thequartezs from hise^r. Thus 
did they fashion the worlds. 

^g Veda, X, 90. 
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FArallel to the rituhliistit: line of thoiightj and the speculation 
sbout the umverse on a human anaEogy, thera ig evidence aJso of 
a fourth line of piimitivc: intellection. This is by for the most 
advanced^ and decidedly philcsophicat in its approach to the 
problem of Reality. It is noC improbable that it acquires its 
original impetus from the other Icnics of tiiought already d^^cribed, 
In^ed, it wotdd app>car that these four lines of thinking do not 
exactly keep parallel; they not only tend to converge, they croas 
and r&crofifi. The idea of the gods occurs in the ritualistic thouglit; 
the rilualistio thought is present in the Fumidia speculation; 
and all these art evident in the monistic philosophic abstractions. 
The primitive mind is apt to form composite image-oontepts, and 
they are the result of the over-lapping of several minor concepts. 

It may be as the (mteome of the unification of ritualistic 
thinking which etidcd later in the knowledge of the "power" of 
sacrihee, or if may be the result of the analog bet^veen thn "vital 
breath" in man and the "prSija" {vital breath) of the cosmic 
Furushaj but there actually emerges the idea of "cSEerice’' in the 
^g Vedic thought. The problem of the "sat"j that which is in the 
hnal analysis, the Being; and that of the "a-sat", that which is 
other than the essciitce, the Being-plus, engages the attention of 
the Vedic philosopher. At such moments he becomes even non- 
religions; at times sceptical about the gods. Reference has already 
been made to the famous MasadisTyi hymn (R.V.. rap}. Here 
i£ the cnrrespcfidini ccnceptLcn of the Hira^yagarbha [golden 
germ], where the human an^ogue, the idea of the "essence", the 
rifnalistic concept andgcd-idea, all coalesce: 

As the Golden he arose in the beginning; when bom he wag 
one Lord of Ihc existent. He Supported the earth and this heaven. 
What God with our oblatvon shell we worship? 

He who gives breath, who gives strengthj whose command all the 
gods wait upon, whose .^adow is imnoortalityj is death—what God 
with Bn oblation shall we worship? 

Who through hts greatness is over that which breathes and closes 
the cyo is cidy King of the World, who is Lord of the two-footed and 
fonr-footed—what God with an oblation ^all we worship ? 

Through whom the mighty heaven and earth have NCit futed, 
through whom the sun has been established, through whom the 
firmament; who in the middle of the sky measures out the air^ 
what God with an oblation shall we worship ? 

To whom the two toahns ^heaven and earth), sustained by his aid, 
looked up, (rembliiig In spirit, over whom the risen son shines— 
what God with an oblation shaU we worship? 

Kg Veda, X, 

AIL these four Imes of thinking tend tc converge 4S wo enter the 
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pcriwi of th* Upanishttidfi. The PrajipaLt-Vi^vafcairfnafi ol the 
henoth«istic reljpous oiige, the Brahman of the ritualiatic "Zauber- 
JluidutK'\ thA Atman of thA anthrapo-iuiiil'agicBl dtscover^j the 
Sat of the non-religious sjieculafion, wgruEicant gliniiMcs of htl 
four of which we find in the lltefature of tlie period of the Vedas; 
they become synonymous for the One behind aJL Htrej thenj wc 
have immfstakabte tendAucies towards the posiAvi; ufEuination of 
the One, single Ultimate ^ it is this truth whieh the doctrine of 
MaySr purports to convey in a negative formula in the later 
Vedanta. 



CHAPTER II 


THE WORLD-VIEW OF THE UPANISHAD5 

I 

THE "end of the VEDAS^' 

The Upanhhads arc the concluding aection ol the Vedas— 
the Ve^{A»fa^ "the end ol the Vedai". As a matter of fact^ they 
iwers originEklly integral parts ot the Bralimitnas which deal with 
the elaboiatloFI ef sacHAeial rEgulationa. As thi<; typo of literature 
develops., quasi-philMophiHa.1 consider at ions bewme more and 
more prcnouFioed, resulting in a body of mystical teachings eddied 
the Hpanishads. To later orthod.oKy the Upanishads present an 
altogether different type of HteraLtuio irnm tlie Vodic Saihhit 
BrShmaqas and Arai(^yalcas. In a way this distinction seems justi' 
fied. For while the latter are primarily □OtrCciiijcd with the per- 
foranance of ritualistic sacrifices (Kitma, works) as leading to 
salvation {Afnith'), the former are mystic teachings which initiate 
the elect into knowledge of the ultimate truth and reality. This 
knowledge aotomaticallyj as it were, gives man control over his 
destiny. In this way of knowledge works, Vedic 

ohservancoSj are redondarit: the Esoteric "knowledge" was of 
iti rratme redemptive. 

The value of the Upanjshads has been variously estimated, 
hf. Regnaud, for One, dismisses them with a superior gesture of 
disdain. "Arbitrary or legendary doctrines,” he nemarkSf "that is 
to say, those which have sprung from individual or popular 
imagination, such as the Upanisbnds„ resEmble a gaEcry of 
portraits whose originals have long sdncc hecu dead. They have no 
more than an historical value, the principal mterest of which is for 
supplying important ehmcnts far the stud]^ of the human mind.”' 

Rthgious enthusiasm and philosophic tdealUm, on the other 
hand, are naturally inclinEd to be over enthusiastic in their 
judgments. Theosophists, for instance, acclaim the Upaniahoda 
M a wo rid-scripture for seeker? after truth in aU religionsL^" They 
have”, avers ^bindrarvath Tagore, "the breadth of a universal 
soil that can supply with living sap all religions which have any 
sriritual ideal hidden at their core, or apparent in their fruit and 
foliBge.”J Arthur Schopenhauer, aftnr reading AnquetH du 

■ Jte^QiiLd, Af^rEaiu- 4initr a niltitirt la 
Faiia, IL, p. > 04 . 

' Uead snd dactepadhyaya, TAt UpmiihiKlt, ^3^9, p. 5 . 

J KadhakiidiDan, FMhKf>^^ 0/ Hii UpantikAiit^ Macinlllan. 1014^ P- *■ 
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PflirrEjn'i Latin version ot » piexsjaii rendering, apokc oi thftnj it 
'"products of the hJghost wisdom" that proved a solace in his 
life—even unto deaths And J, S. Maol<enzie cotitends tint they 
'"‘are the eajrlicst attempt at a conatructive theory of the eusmosj 
and certainly one of the most interesting and ricinarkable".^ 

In our investigation it is their historic value that is. of prime 
importance. They arc Certainly the foundations on ivhich rests 
most of Hindu India's later philosophic thought and religious 
life. Every important form of Hindu thought^ whether orthDdo]i 
Or hctcrodojt, hnda its root in the Upanishads, I'hey are, iiwleed, 
the ioujitaiu-heads of all classieal Hindu thought. 

In the Upanishads we still find heavy traces of the Saihhita 
mytholog^H the Brahmatia hair-splitting and the Arattyaka 
theosophy, But more than Everything^ what counts is the esoteric 
knowledge of a mystic realisation of oneness with the First 
Principle of the Universe. The thtc^ of "idcntlEitation'' which 
becomes almost a passion in the Brihmana. period, and the 
JogicaJ development of the "^wer" of knowledge [VidyA], both 
under the compiilsion of a religious motive for salvation, provide 
the soil for philosophic specLdatiou. But no one particular theory 
is set forth and expounoed. Many ideas are meehanicaJly juxta- 
posad in a whole mass cf unor]ganized materia]. 

The Upanishadic period is a long stretch in the religious history 
of India. The earhcst of those treatises were possibly compiled 
by 500 n.C; prior to the age of Qautama Buddha; but some cf 
them were written as late as the Mohammedan period. With the 
passage of time there is adnuttadly an intcnsihcation of thought, 
a noticeable and an obvious developtient in the meaning-content 
cf the terms employed in explaining the nature [as well as the 
concept) of the mystic knowledge with which the Upenishadsdeal. 

The the Kaushttaki, the Tiiiiiriysit the CMnd^^gw, 

the ByikiidaFAifyiikA and parts of the Kftta are generally conceded 
to be the earliest of the Upanishadic treatises.: TLe 
in which, we tome across elements of the Saiiikhya and Yuga is 
probably later. So also tbs /is and the Mi^ukya which do not 
make any Secret of a decided confusion of nascent philoso^ic 
theories that later urystalliKed into the classical darianta. The 
Sye/divflifir'd indicates by its frequent use of the techniud terms 
current in the later dassital systems that tbe latter were already 
in the process of dillerentiation at the time it was composed 

The transition from the Biahmanic thought to the Upanuhadic 

I Seiopenhauer. II, iSj (W'eric*, 

^ E.^Sr, vgj. vlii. p. 

i R. D. Ranade, A CmH/ntffiw Supvsj? s/ (id Upsuiihadit PMloutpky, 
FoOha, 1936, pp. la &. 
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5peculatioii&, aotocding to Das Guptif "is prababiy the most 
ramarkabte event in the history of phiJosophic thought".' He 
points Out that the natural ileveliopinent from the last books of 
the Rig VedaK where there is a noticeable trend towards mono¬ 
theism, would have been a theism^ in a dehnitelv rcligioui form. 
The ohjeqtivity of the deity would have prtvafted. Instead \¥e 
find in the Upartlshads, Irum the very outset, a sJiiftii^ of the 
centre from the Oiiiter to the inner wo'rld, from the Objective to the 
Subjective. 

This is accounted for in many ways. The groivth of Vedit 
worship and ntualistic cult t^ched a stage of arrested devdop- 
rnqnt in ttie period of the Biihiua^is. This is clearly testified to 
by the Social conditions, the type of ged'idea and the form of 
worship of the tunes, bocial dLstinctions lead to the formation of 
caste j pantheism, in some form or other, coitgeals into a religious 
concept; and the method of sacrifice from being a means becomes 
an end. The very mechanism of wforslup is now the oentre of 
religious interest. The development of CMte and the cop.'sequent 
restriction of Vedic "know'lodge" to the " Iwice-bom", and the 
hair-splitting issues O'Ver elaborate miHitfiaj of ritualistic formula 
possibly pavod the way for subjective thought. 

But Hindu thought is not ycC subjective; it is onty arriving at 
a condition where sabjectinty is posable. In the Aianyakas, 
"forest-treatises", there is an indication of the transfemenco cf 
Values from the concrete sacrifice to its symbolic representation. 
Thought-activity in the form of meditation, stih connected with 
the rituals, displaocs the OTdemal rites. Out of the bewildering 
mate of unrestrioted speculation, it would appear, there -emerges 
nne compelling idea; the magic power o-f the ritual associated with 
the idea of {the Rig Vedio notion of cosmic law cur order], 
abstracted from the concrete ritual as such, and conceived of as 
the supreme power {Brahman), In the Upanishads this supreme 
power U finally identified with the idea of the inner self {Atman] 
of nun. The monistio theory of the Brahman-Atman, tlac one 
reality, is formulated into a doctrine. 

Pnof. Franklih Edgerton sogg^ts a more naturalistic account 
of this passage of the Hindu mind from the Erahmanas to the 
Upani&hads which is less open to the "psychologist's fallacy" than 
the foregoing,* Bearing in mind the prajcticai and religious nature 
of the quest for "Jaiowledlge” and the intellectuaJ baclcground 
of that age, he shows how "knowledge" was consideTed "poweri' 
in itsdf. Wt constantly find, from early Vedic times on, that "he 

f S, J^. I>u GirpCi. JiuJuia CionhrJdffs, ivai, vol. I. p. 31 . 

= F. Edgertoo, TIU UpittuifuiJt; tvJs^ J-d- /iejf ScfH. n-twi tt'/iyJ' Kiprint 

froDi/.-OJi .5,. vdJ. xlix. Na. 1 , pp, p^m. 
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who knows thus", yd etunt gists tittC bcOiClit. At first the end 
desired is Sr apeciftc boon. Later^ as we come to ths. Up[ui>ishedic 
petiodj the desire is tOr everything. The quest is now to discover 
that which IS the tssence ot ail, a^ to know it; for "kaewing" 
it is to have control over it. The early Upamshada would then be 
no profound, philosophic treatises replete with metaphysical 
alBtractions characterisHjd by subjectivity but only a cemtinuation 
of the "magical''' philosophy of seeking that "holy knoivledge", 
Br&Mma. vtiCyd. whlclt is power unto siivatitm—for one's self 
naturally. And "with the passage of time" (centuries, in fact), 
M Dt. Ed^erton observes, "we can ace what might be railed a 
gradual spiritualization of the notion of the magic power of 
knowledge".' 

\Vd must not lost sight of the fiict tbat the Upanishads aie 
really p/'nciiml manuals of mystic teachings for those in quest 
of salvation. Deriving the word, jupAjatsflaS, from the root sad 
with the prohK ni (to sit), Man Mtiiler says^ ''The history and the 
geniu-s of the Sanskrit language leave little doubt Chat the word 
Upanisliad mjeant onginaliy session, particularly a sissiori. con¬ 
sisting of pupils, assembled at a respectful distance round their 
teacher.”* On the other hand, Deusen points out that the word 
means "secret'' or "secret instructions" and that is borne out 
by many passages of tho fjpanishads themselv^3.l Both ate right 
in that the instruction was imparted by those who knew the soffcl 
to pupils who were considered worthy ol receiving and profiting 
by such esoteric teaching. 

For the aim of the Upanidiadic secret Instructions wa.s "not 
so much to reach philosophic truth as to bring peace and frecdMC 
to the anxious human spirit".! So says Radliakrishnan speaking 
in the langna|!e 0-f higher religion. "Not for the mere joy of know¬ 
ledge; rvot as an abstract specuJation; but simply becauac they 
conodvc such knowledge as a short-out to the control of every 
cosmic poweri\ contend Edgnrton, taking his stand on his close 
study of the Upanlshadic texts—ae texts, and not as smpturc.J 
Edgerton's position will be better understood if one realizes that 
his approach is that of a scientific, non-religious^ Student of the 
language of the Hindu scriptures, which it is his purpose-, like 
that of his teacher Maurice Uloomfleld, to "hiimartise”. 

On the other band, Rabindranath Tagoie defends the decidodly 

■ F. Ed^rten. The l/pimishiiiii: Whdliia tinySMk,it»dWhy?^^rpri£ititQia 
J, 0 -d.$., vrf. No. a. p. no- 

' M. MulUr, TVqii JJalrjMi tt/ ihi UpAfiishtNlf, V, I, p, J [. 

J P. Devdsen, PhiScsifphy the Uporiithailt, Ciarko, I.Jimden, 
pp. te fi. ! S. Kadliairutnsiil, fiwiwH I, p. TjS. 

i F. Edgerton, ™[. ilix. No. 3. p. ijS, 
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religious iRten^reter; 'It is not enough that one sliould loiow the 
manijitg of ttis wordt and the gratnroar of the Sanskrit teiits in 
order to realhte the deeper signthcanec of the uttofances that have 
como to vs iu;ros& centuiics of vast chaiifcs, both of the inner 
as as the exterriat oonditions of life. Once the language in 
which these were written iivas living, uad therefore the words 
contained in them had their full conte3{t in the life of the people 
of that period, who spoke them. Divested of that vital atmosphere, 
a large part of the knguagi; of these great texts offers to us murely 
its philological structure and lifers subtle gesture which can 
express through suggestion ail that is ineffable. Suggestion can 
neither have fiKed rales of grammai: nor the rigid definitions of 
the lexicon sn easily available to the scholar, Suggestion has its 
un^alysablc code which finds its depths of explenarion in the 
living hearts of the people who nsc it".' 

The sanity of Ed^rton's poaitiun, and tlie true value of his 
interpretation of the fundamental attitude of the Upanishads can 
be duly appreciated if it is firmly understood that the spirit of 
sdentific investigation (whatever that ot a religious approach) is 
to take things at face value, in the light of "external conditions'' 
without the added benefit of fhe "inner'". He, thereforej hluntly 
tails "magical” what t-o religions intuition seems mystieal, being 
constitutionally immuRe to wtiat Tagore eaifs ''religious sug¬ 
gestion”, 

(^ite often in the Upanishads occots a phrase that is also 
jioticcd in the Brithma^as as well as in the Atharva Veda, via. 
"he who knows thus", ya pfatn veda (or vidvan), I nvariahiy some 
erninentiy practical reward, like hang Hfe or release from death, 
U promisad to such as have this knowledge. This magic power 
of ^owlfldge was also known to the lilig Vedit poets. But at that 
period it was the actual performancie of the ritual titat was 
gcne^ly held to be potent in securing man's desire for any 
specific thing or blcsang. In tlic BrShamana period there grows 
the theory that both the esoteric knowlo^c and the overt per¬ 
formance of rites are equally potent. Here ia a blend, a blend 
"between ritualistic religion on the out Eumd and magical pbilo- 
sophy_ or phili^phkal magic on the other. And, in this blend, 
ritualistic religion is the moribund eicmcnt. Magical philosophy 
constantly tends to get the upper hand. We are drifting into the 
intflilectuat sphere of the Upanisbads.''^ 

The fundamental notion that knowledge about a certain thing 
gives the knewer a control or possession over it and everything 

■ rwre, iu fill Foxtword ta Hftdhakminan'a PhUoiopky ^ titt Vpuni- 
lAadi, Loudua, p, lx. 

' Ed^rtDD./.O.if.f., vel. xlu, No. 3, pp. iu 7 -k. 
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with ivhich it 99 identi hed, that kncwledfc (vidya) is power , 
not only pt-niiitfi in the UpanSshads but a^suttlCS the proportion 
of the whole universe. It to ktiow is to have powtr to control the 
all, then one has to have Icnowlcdge of the all, the esBCnoc of 
evcTythin^ that is. 

The sixth chapter of the Chando^gya, for instaneSj sets out in 
the quest of that Vidytt, ^'knowing which ail is known”. It is 
dchn^ iis Satj the ”e:)iistcitt'', that which is in everything. Indeed, 
everything, in the final analysts, is just that. And In the text it 
is stated' “What that subtle essence is. a state-of-ha’ving-.thal- 
as-its-osscnco is this universe, that is the real, that is tho soiil, 
that art thou {tat tvanr asij.'' This identification, is to the Upani- 
shadic thinker not an abstract truth. If the philosophic idealism 
to which it decs lend itself strikes US today as a remarkable dis¬ 
covery, to him, by Itself, it liad no \'alue. What was of value to 
him was the berusjit ha derived from the identification; from the 
naturahstic standpoint "the satisfaction of all dcsiros" and from 
the religious "peace and freedom to the anxious human Spirit". 
To cite but one passage, in the 3fihaddranyaka {I, 4. 10 and 15); 
' "whatever Ajjows that' I am Brahman' bfcattus this all” and "from 
the same self he (who knows thus) creates whatsoever he desires". 

\Vhen all is said and dune, the main objective of the Upanishads 
is certainly to instruct in this knowledge, the vidyS width is a 
power that controls human destiny, in the final analysis, whether 
that power be conceived of as magical or mystical. IitthesoterioLogy 
of the later ulassiual Vedanta the vidyd still functions. And what 
is more, there is also an u-w'dyd, not merely a lack of the saving 
knowledge, but a "positive ignorance" that functions as a cosmic 
power deluding men about the true nature of their destiny,’ 
Indeed, the world of relative reality, the May& of this phEmomenal 
untveree, is due to it. And oftentimes the very word mlyA is 
used Synonymously with Avidya.^ If knowledge as power makes 
for emancipation, ignorance alM, equally potent, makes this world 
of sarhslLra (contiouous rcund of births and deaths}, and e^ctrvcly 
prevents mati''s release. And, in either ease, the power does seem 
to work '"magically”, tX ifpsre opcFoio. 


2 

THE UPAKISHADIC BRAHUAIT 

Whatever the specific objective of the Upanishadic quest, there 
is httla division of Opinion as to the central thesis of these treatise^ 
■ S.B^., luorrv, p. * IbH.. p. ^4^. 
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Howicvier Brsil^iiuiin atmI Atman imy be interpreted, there is liEtJo 
doubt th^t they together were meant to convey the essccujC ot 
all that K. Tlus Brahman-Atman singukrtgim is dominant and 
prontynneed throughout ttic hetere^liotis mass of Upanishadic 
materitJ. But do single artceukted aystem of thottght is worked 
Out; tho treatises as a whole form a moltiivg-pQt in which all the 
later philosophical ideas of the ckssical Darianas are still in a 
state of fusion—a repOfiitory^ as it were, of diverse currents of 
thought in various stages of devatopment. 

This smgulafism of the Upanishads lends itself to varions inter¬ 
pretations. The strongest current of thought which finds estpression 
m a majority of the tmrts, that tlie Brahman alone is tho only 
reality^ besides which alt el^ is unreal, is undoubtedly a mO'nJsm. 
The other enrrent of thought provides tile basis for a panthokm, 
identifying tlie universe with the Brahman-Afman, Thethird,by 
making tirahman Lord and creator of the uilivOiSo, kys the 
fourtdation for a decided theism. 

At any rate, there is au attempt at reaching forth for the First 
Principle of the universtij a unitary woTld’grouud. Indeed, this is 
really a continuation of the same project hinted at in the later 
books of the Rif Veda iticl on through the rest of the Vedk 
literature. 

The term employed in the Upaiusliads for the one behind the 
many is Brahman. In the ^lig Veda the word means ooncretely 
''hymn^, "prayer”, "incantation'', "magic fo^mu]a'^^ ‘"ssicrcid 
knowlsd^", etc.' It is not relevant to oor purpose here to show 
how this term comes to be applied to the Upantshadic concept 
of the world-ground. What is more cssentkl liir us is to bud out 
what it is mriant to convey. 

There are attempts made to dehne the term in several dialogues. 
Naturally the ea.rly eosmologics of thg pre-Ujfanishadic thought 
stiU colour the idea of the Brahman. It is significant that 
Yaiflavalkya in bis conversation with G5ii^ begins with the idea 
of water and codft with the "worlds of Brahma'', (Enb., Ill, 61 
and thence pemiits nO' questioning. Both in Brih., I, lo-ii, and 
in Maitri., 6, ly, there k a statement to the effect that in tho 
beginning this world was Brahman. In the conversation between 
and Ajstaiatru, the laamed king, alter a similar pioocss 
of elimmationofall of tiki's definition as partkl, JirtaJly includes 
them all when he says: "Ha, verily, O B3kki, who is the mskcr 
of all these (whom you have mentioned in succession) of whom, 
s^erily, this is the vfork—he, verily, should be known'' {Kausli., 4, 
39). In another version, Ajiitaiatru draws the ccmdusioii, "'As a 
spider might come out with his thread, as small sparks co'ine forth 
= a ft.v., VT, ja, 3; VI, 5g, viii, 31, i?. a.v., hi. e, e; m, 3,5. 
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from the firo, even so from this Soul toiBt forth alt virtJ 

all ivorlds, all gods, all beings. The mjratic mcaoing of wluch U 

"Reel of tht real' " (Erih-^ II, i, 20J. 

In Brih-, IV, 1-2, YiijBavaUtye is obviously trying to ehowf that 
the Qiabman is assumed to be manifest in the psychic activities 
of man. Its seat i& in the sense-oigan and in the mental oiigans. 
It has various attributes, blue intelligence, endlessness, blissful¬ 
ness, etc,, but tljese qualities do not limit it. So in the instnuctiem 
whidh 5 analkum 5 ra gives to NSracla in Chandogya, VII, r, 
everything is finally traced to the Atman which is evidently con¬ 
ceived of as a manifestation of the Brahman. In Chandogya, III, 
1$, i-*, the whole scheme of the ntiiverse, the fanctions of the 
self as well as the functions of the gods that are respongihlc tor 
natural phenomena, is brought under the singlE concept of the 
Erahmaji. Therefore, It says, "'One should reverence the mind as 
Brahma, Thus with reference to the self (the Atman), Now with 
reference to the divinities (evidently responsible for nattiral 
phenomena). One should reverence space as Brahinau. . . , Tho 
Brahman has four quarters. One quarter is spee^. One quarter 
is breath. One quarter is the eye. One quarter is the ear. Thus 
with reference to the self. Now with reference fo the divinities. 
One quarter is Agni (Fire). One quiuter is VUyu (Wind). Oni; 
quarter is Aditya ^the sun)... 

These quotations from the Upamshads give US a wwldiig idea 
of the Brahman. All the previous theories about the ultimate 
principle, lilce water, air, etc,, are now brought into the more 
universal and unitary principle of the Brahman, It is not only 
thought of as pervading everything, but it acti^lEy is everything, 
on ultimate analysis. This merging of all objective phenomena 
by the characteristic Indian method of identification is by no 
means to be accepted as already a systcnuLtiiCd exposition of 
philosophic mcnism. Tlte Brahman is also regarded sometimes 
as the cause of the world, the primal entity from which all came 
to be, by which all was procreated (Chaiid., h, 3), and so, in a 
sense, different from the world. Sometimes, it is identified with 
everything, and thus it is everything ultimately. 

Bratuna, indeed, ?S this Immortal. Brshma before, 

Brahma behind, to the right and to the left. 

Stretched forth below and above, 

Brahma indeed, ia this whole world, tWi widest extent, 

Mubd-, II, 3£E. 

Or, as is stated in Mind.^ II, "Tor truly, evEiything here is 
Biahma,"' 

When Svetaketu returned from his teacher's house, proud, sdf- 
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satisfied, aiui thitiking hittKclf Iftamed, his lather asks him 
whether his teacher has taught him the knowledge of the Ultimate 
EKislent, ^'hy hoaiiog which every thing that is not heard becomes 
heard, by thinking which everything that is not thought becomes 
thought, ^ knowing which everj^iug that is not known becomes 
knawn”. ^VCtaketU admits his ignorance of it, and asks to be 
instructed in it, \Vherear|»n his lather, Uddaialca Amni tclh him; 
''Just as by a knowledge of a lump □! clay comets to he known 
whatever is rnade of day, all this being a matter of words, a 
modiaeation and a name, the ultimato suhstiatum of it all being 
clay; just as, by one copper omament all that is made of copper 
becomes knowTi, all this being merely a word, a modification and 
a name, the ultimate suhstratmn of it ad being cepperj just as 
by the knowledge of a pair of scissors everything made ol steel 
becomes known, all this being merely a word, a mudification and 
a name, the ultimate substratum of it all bcin^ steel" (ChSnd,,. VT, 
I, 4 -6), similarly, when any part of Brahman is known, the whole 
of it is known, the uJtimale substratum cf it all being Brahman 
itself, which is scLl-idenUeal, scil-subsistent, and self-known. 

R, E. Hume, in his outline of the philosophy of the Upanishads, 
points out that there are two stages in the Upanisbadic develop¬ 
ment of thought towards the concept of the First Principle, the 
Braltman,' First a theory which postulated a world-ground that 
embraced all phenomena as parts of it, and so whidb gradually 
identified everything with the world-ground. Then, in the second 
plMC, a feeling that this world-ground was in some sense a Soul 
related to the finite Ego. Indiscd, the gist of the Upanishadic 
dogmatic theories is involved in the equation "Atman =! Brah¬ 
man", the individua] Ego is xhe fiamt as the Ultimate Reality. 

In a previous section, attention was drawn to the anthrapo- 
analogicil thongbl of the Vedic period. The Hindu still persists, 
even in tbo Upanishads, in thinking of the world around him as a 
huge human being; he thinks of the parts of the Macrocosm, in 
tenn.s of the parts of the Microcosm, as in Chand., Ill, tS, 2, 
where Brahma, on the basis of the human analogy, is fourfold; 
speech, breath, cyc, ear which, in turn, ate described as fire, wind, 
sun and (he four quarters, in terms of natural phenomena. 

Once this method of analogy gains currency, what more logical 
than for the Visdic poet to equate that which is considered the 
iimermcat essence of the human organism with the (the ulti¬ 
mate reality) of the whole scheme of things? There is ro^on to 
think that the term Atman originally m«int "vital bi^th". But 
it does also seem to mean the ultimate essente or reality in man, 
at least m ona passage in the &ig Veda. And here, by the method 
■ TfifTU*« Pniuipal Upaniihai:, O^onl, 1931, p. n- 
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of (sqiHparison indioRted above, Atman is used toaignify tht inner¬ 
most self of tho svor3d. "Who baa seen how thft first bom, heing 
bonc-possessing (the shaped world) was bum from the hontl-efS 
(the s^pclessj? Where was the vital breathj the blood, the self 
{Atmatl} of the world? Who went to ash lum that knows it?”' 
Obvioudy, for quite a long time before the Upanishadic period, 
the term Atman was used to si|prtify the Self of the universe as 
well as the self of the iTidividaat. Tlie meaning-content of the 
term, whether regarded as the Self of the universe (vaLivanera 
itman} or when applied to the individual self, was by no means 
clearly defined. The Vedic poet was not yet capable of dealing 
in abstract concepts, 

Sbt learned householders go to the far-famed Mvapati to find 
out about the Atman. Before he JnstnliCtS them, he asks them 
each individually to present his own idea of the universal Atman 
(vai^vanara &tinan). One says it is the sky, another the sun, the 
third the wind, the fourth space, the fifth water and the sixth 
the earth. Finally, A^vapati tells them: "Verily indeed, yen here 
eat food, knowing all this universal Atman that is of the span 
(Sahltara suggests—from the earth to heaven)“lhus (yet) is to 
be measured by (abhi-vi-m&na) thinking of oneself—he eats food 
in all worlds, in all beings, in all selves. The hriglitly shining 
(heaven) is indeed the head of that univaisal Atman. The manifold 
(sun) is his breath. The extended (sp[]ice] is his body. Wealth 
(i.e. water, is indeed his bladder. The support [Le. the earth) 
is indeed Ids feet, , /' (Chaiid., V, J&, t-3). 

Here is a new idea. The all-inclusive cosmic self is nut only 
described in terms of the human self, but identified with It. 
The rationale of such an identification has been discussed before. 
What is of primary interest to us now is fhe /ds( of the 
identification. The two terms, Brahman and Atman, are now 
used interchan|«ibly, meaning the Ultimate Heality. "As all 
the spokes are held together in tfie hub and felly of a whed, 
just so in this soul all things, all gods, all worlds, all breathing 
things, all selves are held together" (B|ih., II, 5, 15). "Atman 
alone is the whole world” (Chind., VII, 25, z,) 

There are many texts in the Upanislmds whicli definitely state 
that the Brahman-Atman is the one, only Reality. Later students 
of these treaitiscs find these £0 overwhelmingly abundant that to 
them the burden of the Upanistndic teachings h A sitigularisin— 
which might be made the basis of a philosophic monism, or a 
religioiiE mystieism transcending the ''fimited^' God of attributes 
to the "numinoua” Beyond wbich is also within. Others 
again find in the Upanishads a positive monotheism where 
^ R.V„ 1, alioef, I>tu««n, articla on .”Atman” in E.R£, 
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the pcrsDniUty ot th* huEnan aM tlie divin* are Vcpt far tnoi^h 
apart to matte pcssitk a ttltpoiJS rektumshtp m which ^ 
aWtlYC reality Cf the Divine is m moch a tactoras the sufcjective 
realization ci Him in hum^n rehgious conaiousn^ Stil others 
find the Upanishads deJinitely duaLisbc. And this duj^m 
the basi^ ef ttie later liaihkhyan atheisim ar the deiam^of Yoga, 
And, of late, (here has been oficred the jiatuca^tic mnpcal 
explanation of die iundamentaJ thesis of the earlier Upamahads 
at any mio, whkh iniiiht well be applied to the mo rustic develop- 
merit of titer tliintinj, without in any way nuTiimiang thcir 
intrifliic value, cr (he wortli of their contnbution lo phjlosophy 


in generaL , - ^ i ^ nr 4. 

lust as the texts of the Vpatiishads arc making gueses at 
the Irath'. as Hume pMls it, so wc are guessing at the t^th of 
these guesj^-s in curn. Only^ with more intelligerice: m that we 
bring to our aid "higher” criticism as well as "lower” criticism, 
lexiual CJtegesis aod historical iniaginatiou. Eut in all cascs'thers 
is the constant danger of our reading into the texts meanings that 
'f,t want them convey, biased us wc iiievitahly arc apt to be 
hy our own theorizings. SfiH, progress in mterpretation. seems to 
lie that way. 

Radhaknslinau's brilliant exposition of the philosophy of the 
Upatusliads, couched in the language of modern philosophy, is built 
upon the same texts that buttress the thesis of Edgerton who 
would resort to primitive magic for an adequate explauatifiii of 
their purpose. But the truth need nut be any one of these extren^ea 
by itself. It can be between both, that is so far as Jatcr systema- 
tinatlon of the nascent dogmatic theories arc rymeemed. But the 
difficulty comes in when we attempt to answer the question, 
'■^'hat did the Upanislisds mean to the men of Ihai day?'' 

Ah we seem justified in ooiicluditig is that in the Upanisbads 
we do come acroES the idea of there being the One, whether it be 
termed the Brahman, or Sat tExistcfit) or Atman (Self) or what 
not, which is consiilerod ns the esential self, the soul of the 
universe. And this is idontified with the soul (Atman) uf the 
individual. Obviously the men of the made much of this 
discovery. They thought of it is esoteric wisdom, a ktwwJedge 
of which had immimsc putcncy to the "one who knOwS thus". 

However this single principle of the universe is conceived of 
—monistically, thcistically, or magically—"all this brahmana- 
hood, all this ksatriyahciod^ all these worlds, all these gods, 
all these beings, in fict, uvciything hem is 'Atman" ”, says 
Vajaavalkya (^h., JI, 4, 0 ). And later in the same conversation 
with Maltreyi, lie tells her, "It is cmly when there seems to be 
duality tliat one smcHs the otlver, that O'Oe sees the other, that 
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one hear^ the other, thfit one speakg dlxjut tlic other, that one 
imagines aboiiL the cthcr^ that one thinks about the otlwsr; hat 
where the Atman alone h, what and whereby may ofit smell, 
what and whereby one may perceive, what and whereby miy 
one sjwali, what and whereby may one Emagine, what and whereby 
may one think? He who knows all this, by witat may anybody 
know him? He is the eternal knowerj by what may he be known?" 
[Eph.j n, 4, 14)- So in the Chandogya, TIL 14. I‘ "Verily, this 
whole world is Braliman, Tranquil, let one worship It xi That 
from which he came forth, as Tliat into which he wilL be dissolved, 
as tliat into which ho breathes.'^ 


3 

The world of the upasiehadeo Seehs 

It would have been unnatural for the Upanishadic thinker to 
have 30 far lost himself in the "substance^' of the urdverse as t* 
foigct its ■‘'sum'^ He was not oblivious of the "manyness"—to 
use 1 term current in later Indian thinking^-although he was 
ooTtsdous of the onCj the Brahman, the Ultimate Reality. The 
(act that, m liis anthroMmoTphic thinking, while he is comparing 
the self of the individu^ to the Self of the uni verse, ha still persists 
in comparing other parts of the human organism with the various 
elements in the world around him, would load ns to think that 
he felt be bad toaccoont for the noriHsolf also; aa in the microeo3rn, 
so in the macrocosm. 

Vaguely, if at all, the Upanishadic writers conceive of the soul 
of the universe as one absolute, statfe, eternal pcrfucEion, tlie 
"Eidstent", the Sat, the BeJug. A little less vaguely, they realise 
the non-self of the universe as multi^form (rSmariipavat), dynamic, 
pcrisliable material, the "a-sat", the Beocming. To m^em inter¬ 
preters of the dogmatic theories of the Upanidiads the distinction 
seems so temptingly tike the Kantian division of the ivoumenal 
and the phenomena that they hll in the picture with other neces^ 
sary details and make out the Upanishadic wors to bc- marvellous 
precursors of an out-and-out subjective idealism. Witness Deus^cn* 
and his pupil Pmbbu Dutt Shajjtri.^ 

Our te:<t3, on the other hand, sliow that the thought of the 
times was quite muddled lud self-contradictory cm what we might 
term the problem of Baiiag and Becoming. Not only do the 
Upanishads apparently contradict each other because of this 

■ Bcuneu, Syttw p/J'Aa p. 46. 

* P. E>. Sbaatil. EfoUrine 0 / M^y4, p, 
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knotty question, but cvm in tli£ very saihc Upsnishad there 
creep tn many contradtetiens and inccnsistenctes. A!] of which 
becomes still iQore oompUcsted because tbc underlying motive 
is iKi lo hnd an adequate philosophica.! oTtplanation, hut to work 
Out any explanation at all that will satisfy the religious urge of 
the seeker for Uheration from the world of Karma-transmigintioii. 

The Mu^daka„ tor instance, opens with the statement that 
BrahmAj the first of the goda^ created the world and disclofied 
the brahmc^knowled^" (bra]i]naviidyi’l)L Following dose upon this 
is a dcfiniHcn of the Bratuna, as imperishable source of all things. 

Eternal, all'petvaclLrtg, offltiipre:^tj excetdiuEly subtle; 

Thet is the Impecidiablc. which the wise perceive aa the source 
of beings. 

Asa spider emits and draws in {its thread) 

As herbs arise on the earth. 

As the hairs of the head and body from a living person, 
iiD from the Impcnshable arises ever^'thing here 

He who is all-knowEng, ah-wiK, 

Whose acslcrity consists of toiOwEedge— 

Fregn Him (Masculine) are produced the Brahma (neuter) here 
(namely) (wme and iorm and towJ, 

Muejd^ha, 1, I, 

Then in tlio sooond seefton both the existent "suf" and the 
non-existent, ^'a-sat" are brought together. 

Manifest (yet) hidden; caJJed "Uaving-in-«CTtt'"; 

The great abode: therein is placed that 
WItkb moves and breathes and winks. 

What thirl is, know as B«iv^ (Sat-Existent), the real self of 
the universe) and nou-Bculg {a^sat, that which is ether 
than the Self of the univcrsE, "the EKOming”) 

As the object of desire, higher than the undi^anding 
As wbat is the best of creatures I 

That which is flaraihg, which is Stibtler than the subtie. 

On whieh the wurlds are set, and their infinbitant^^ 

That is the ImpeiishabEe Brahma, 

It is life (PrAba), and it Is speech and mind. 

That is the rmL it is immortaL 

And later in the same it is said; 

In the highest ^Iden sheath. 

Is Bi^ma without stain, without parts. 

Brilliant ia It, the light of l^Hts— 

That which knowers of the Soul (Atman) do know: 

Ibid.. II. a, 10, 
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This last statement iti the vcise Quott^ above wiTuld probably, 
then, mean that the Self ot the Universe, the Brahma, the Sat, 
the Ultimate Reality as such is only known to those who know 
that there is same such thing sg the gelf of the Uldivldtlal, the 
substantial elecuent in him, corresponding to the eosniiic sat 
oti the anaJogy aJ the pare valent authnopocentric Ihiukiog of 
the dtayr 

More striking ate the contradlctiaiis in. the BphadAtanyaka. 
The second brnhmana tsectkmj opens with the surprisiitg state¬ 
ment : "In the beginning nothii^ whatsoever was here.. This [work] 
was cxivcrcd over with death, with hunger—tor hunger is death” 
(Bph. , II, i). But cutLOUsly enough the brahmaija opens with the 
teacliing that "In the bciinning this world was Soul {Atman] 
alone in the form of a person. Looking around be saw nothing 
else than himself. He said, T am.' Tbenoe arose the name '^I'. 
Thdriafom even today, when one is addressed, he says first just 
Mt is I' and then speaks whatever name he has” {Bph,, I, 4, i], 
Here we seem to get a due as to how the abstract idea of the send 
of the uiiiiverse is reached througli tlie ooneretc consdousnesg of 
the changeless, existent reality of the ”1” in man. 

But the brAhma^ goes on in tlie subsequent veises to relate 
how the Self splits itself into halves, '^Therefrom arose a husband 
^atij and a wife (patni). Therefore this {is true)^ 'Oneself {sva) 
is like a fragment', aa YAjilavaJkya used to say. Therefore this 
space is iillcd by a wife” {Bjih., I, 4, 3). The seventh verse- 
of the Same brahmana reads; ''Verily, at that tirr^e the world 
was undifferentiated. It became diffcrcittiated just by name 
and form, as the saying is: 'He has such a tiame, such a form.' 
Bven to-day this world is diflerentiated just by name and form 
as the Saying is: 'Ha has such a name, SUCh a form,''' {Bfib., 

4. 7). 

Tire rest of the obaptcr ip devoted to the creation of cagtes 
among men, of law {dl^ma} or order, of the gods, -of "all created 
things". All this leads up to the very dofinitu statcmcn-t made iu 
Bfih., II, 3, I, vis. that there are assuredly two forms of the 
Brahma. Keeping still the analogy of the human and the divine 
{or cosmic) in view, there is a ^stlnction drawn between tlie 
formed and the unformed; the mortal and the immortiil; the 
stationary and the moving; the actual and the ''yon”. This 
idea is confirmed in Maitri., VI, 15, which reads: "There are 
assuredly two forms of Brahma: Time and Timeless;. That which 
is prior to the Suo is the Timeless [a-lc£.La), without parts 
ta-lbila). But that which begins with the sun is Time, which has 
parts." 

This division of the Brahman into the Higher and Lower is- 
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perhaps wltat is referred to as the Higher ajict the L{>wer BrahniaTi 
in PreinaVj 2, and tte Mupdili*, Ij 2j where "lirahtnividya,*' is 
said to b*of two kindsK ^'higher" and "Itmir'". 

Although the '"higiier" is nowhere dearty distinguished fnom 
the "lower” Brahman, the very many attempfts to deRnt the 
"highm” Brahman is something heyond all represenlation hy the 
senses, is sornothiiig which could only he described as "Ncti, Neti" 
"Not thus. Not so” {Brih., IT, 3, 6), wagid Eead us to thinV tliat 
the '"lower” Brahman is really that which is grasped by the: sensE. 
Perhaps this is the world of nature. The Upanishidic thinker was 
no systematic philosopher. He dots i»t tell us that in so many 
words, but (aa in the passage quoted from the Bnhadi^rariiyaka 1,4, 
above) he somehow makes this "lower"’ Brahman responsible for 
the world of mpn, nature and the gods. He assurrieg that jnit IS 
his "self"' (the changeless "existent" in him, on which ho built, 
by ItUitOgy, the oosmic aetf, tho Brahma, the Sat) is related to the 
whole man (the dynamic "non-evistcnt” himself whidt is obviously 
oomparetl to tire "bone-prusessicig" world of the Senses), £0 the 
"higher” and the "lower" Brahman are ultimately one and the 
same. To siy thit, to the UpajiishidLc thinker, there is no duaLty 
(idvaityam) would not necessarily mean that he was 1 ngorauS 
monist. 

Prof. Radhakribhriait maintains" "The Upanishad doctrine 
is distinguished by its resolute devotednesa to fact. Its highest 
principle or God is the eternal spirit which transcends and includes 
the objective world and the subjective min. In the highest state 
there is only one Brahman. 'We see nothing else, hear notliing 
else, we know nothing else.' In the suprerne illumination of the 
Soul we feci the otienesa of subject and object, the relativity of 
tfio world and the non-ultimate nature of the oppositions. . . . The 
^reJiecting consciousness hastily assumes that the finite wonld 
is absolutely real Thb is not sc. The forms and energies of the 
world arc not sclf-flnginited or self'inaintained. There is something 
behind and beyond them. Wc must sink the universe in God, the 
finite in tha infinite, the real of the uncritical perception in tlie 
Brahman of the intuition."^ 

Tfiis might be. But the fact is (as Radhakrishnan him¬ 
self elsewhere rightly points out} the IJpanishads are m-ore con¬ 
cerned with the Brahma vidyd, the esoCerJc knowledge that made 
it Mssible for man to attain salvation.^ The Upanishadio Exeker 
had above all in eminently practical purpose. If the disticio- 
ticn betwi^c^ the Sat and a-sat, the "'CHistent'" and the "non¬ 
existent" and their ultimate non-daallty interested him at all, it 
was because he wanted the " hrahma-vidyS'" which was a power 

t ItiuihaJtridinim, Indian i. p, 14$, i ttirf., i, p. i j3, 
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imta salvation^ as like t^cikcta&j desired to a'l^Qid tha 
tragedy of: 

Those abiding m the cnedst of ignoranoc (aviidy&)j 
Self-wke, thinkEng themselves leamedj 
Rutvnlng hither and (hither, goi^ around deluded, 

Lilcc blind men led by nna who is tumself blind. 

Katba, 11 , S- 

Manifoldly Living in ignioranDC, 

They say to themselves;, chOdiFihly, ''We have aMOmphshed 
Otar aiml'" 

Theretoro ^hen their worlds are exhaasted, tb.^ ank dawn 
wretched. 

Thinking sacrifice ia the eluefeat tbin^^ 

Naught oetttr to do they know—dfituded t 

They re-enter this world or a lowier. 

Muudaka, I, 3 ,9-10. 

So the Brahmm (the stiidairt] is advised to distingdtah between 
this vidy^ and a-vidya. And the latter is not ignorance in general, 
but ignorance of a paTtlouIar vidya which, at least in passages 
quoted above, isplac^ over against the actual, ''booe-p&ssessiiig'V 
world. It is expressed in Vcdic ritualism ; it leads to a perisliable 
and precarious salvation, as against the eternal bliss wliich vidyi 
alone gives. 

In the passage cited from the Katbopanisbad (wLiidb also appears 
in the Mundaka), this, state of Aiddyd is cempared to "blindfold^ 
ness", a ^‘delusion". In another passage ia. the same Upanishad 
there is an allusion to the "knot of avidyd"^ 

He who knewa That, set in the secret ptjce (ol the heart) 

He. here on earth, my friend. len^ asunder the knot of 
ignorance. 

Muodakn, II, I, ID. 

In tlie famous prayer of the EiltiadS.rapyaka this aindprd is 
the ''darkness" of these still concerned with the non-existeEH 
(a-sat) world of becoming, leading to "death,” not "immoidiUty”: 

From the a-sat (the world of becoming) lead nw to the sat 
(the Existent, the Real) 

From darkness lead me to light: 

From death lead me to imimortality. 

Ephad, r, 5, 

In Chkndogya, VIII, 3, there is a pictureaque reference to the 
Erahmi-world (BrahmaFicka], obviously a state of static, perfect 
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bliss^ which Ectsnis to HblVC fci ils hilCItan anaJa^frc„ ia the anthrC'pDw 
morphic «heTne of UpwiiihadEc thought, the sta.t* of "'dw^ 
sleep”. Tht "out who knows thus” probably realizes that Ihia 
state of deep steep is the hka. But tiie rest, "just as those who 
do not know the spot might go over a hidden treasure of gold 
afl^aiii and again, but do Hot find it^ even so all creatures here go 
day by day to the Brahtna world (in deep s]eep^„ but do not find 
it; for truly they arc oacticd by whit is false (atirila)" (Chind., 

VIIL S, zl 

In the Fraitifipanijihid. the seeker is advised to rid himself 
of UTDokednpsS and falsehood and ULiy^ if he would attain 
Brahmaloka. 

To them belong? in stainless Brahma world 
fn whran there is no erOoheducss and falsehood, no mlyfl 
(illusicn). 

Fiajna, I, l6. 

Here, for the first time, the state of {ivi^y^ is described as 
MSyJi which is used synonymously with the other terms in de- 
SOribing avidyi —blindfotdniiss, illuziDn, darkqess, and falsehood 
(anpla). 

Blit what of the things in tite world, did they "exist” for the 
Upanishads; did the world of sensible objects have any meta¬ 
physical reality? Oa the face of it. it is too SQ|]ihisticatad a question 
to ask of the rdifjiously minded UpanishadlO thinker. Still, thara 
soenes to be evidence that he attempted to answ^cr some such 
tldeslion in llis own way. There is a classical section in the 
Cbandogya which holds thnt just as all things which are made 
out of clay, copper and iron respeetivety are only modifications 
of the original substance-, a matter of words (vscirambhariam), 
a ehange^ (vikflra];i}, a name (namadheya), all things in this world 
are of ono Reality (Ch 5 nd., VI, 4, d), 

All this implies that things of clay, copper and iron are ulti¬ 
mately known by wltat is the "existent” in them, via. the 
nspeetive metals of which they are made. So cverythi-ng else in 
this universe should be referred back to the Sat of the universe. 
Svctal^tu's father wants hiin to acquire this knowledge of tracing 
all uifimately to the Sat—and not to the a-sat—■■"''ro be sure”, 
says the father, "there arc some people who say that the world 
was ji^t a-sffiH in the beginning, and that out of it was producod 
sal" (CWlnd., VI, z. ij. He goes on tc deny dogmatically that this 
could have heen, and affimns emphatjcally the dogma; "On the 
contrary, my dear, in the beginning thU world was just Being, 
one only, without a second” (Ch£nd., VI. 2,2), 

Maedonrtel explains that this really means: God is all If so, 
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the contrary ie also tnie^ that all is God, The UpanisJunIa, he 
cojicludcSj are pantlieistic.’^ EadhalfriEhoan holds that the passage 
would at best imply that all is tpt God and tiai that all God.^ It 
woitld^ then^ not he a pantheism that equates the world with God, 
or My type of monistic idealism that would deny the existence 
of the world to affirm the sole reality of the Ultimate. Much less 
is it a dualism. 

But Oldenbarg thinks otherwise. Arguing from the similes of 
salt and water, fire and s^rfesj spider and thread, flute and sound, 
employed hy the Upanishads to represent the relation of the 
Brail man to the world, he says: "We can detect behind these 
similitudes hy which men strove to bring the living power of the 
Atman in the universe near to their understandingj a comdetion, 
of the existence of an element, in thitygs separated from the 
Atman. The Atman, says the rndian, pervades the universe, as 
the salt the water in which it has dissolved, but we may easily 
go on to add as a complement to this, that although no drop of 
the salt water is without salt, the water continues to be something 
separately constituted from the salt. And thus we may infer the 
Atman, is, to the Indian, certainly, the sole ajctuality, li^t dif¬ 
fusing, the only significant reality in things, hut there is a 
remainder left in things which he is not."j 

Deussen,^ on five other hand, thiriking all the time in terms of 
the later Advaita Vedinta, Gxplaina away such passages whinfli 
declare the world to be rooted id Braimian as a concession to the 
empiric consclousucss. In other words, he sees in such passages 
the influence of the doctrine of Mayl, The doctrine of the iUusori- 
ness of the phenomenal universe, according to him, is already 
a-s-snming ve^ definite form. Whether this is sc in the earlier 
Upanishada is open to question, For the precise nature of the 
world U nowhere clearly expressed in the earlier treatises, although 
there is undoubtsdly a ^long tendency towards an ultimate nom- 
duality. But such advaitism might serve equally and effectively 
as a basis for pantheism which would make the world equally 
real as the Ultimate Principle bellind it, Or a theism which would 
make the world part of God, giving the phenomenal unis'erso 
a relative validity. Or again, as Dldcnbcrg points out, since duality 
is not absolutely denied it might even be interpret^ to serve as 
the foundation fur a metaphysdical duahsm, or even a pluralism 
with or without a theistig bias. 

This is borne out by the evidence of the oft-quoted verse from 

‘ Cl. BerrJdiJe, KcLtti, Rtlitim ami a/ ihi ymm, pp, 539 ff, 

'• Ra^hjikii^tinaa, PAifotophy of fkt n, $0. 

i Ct. Bfih.. IV, s. IS 

« P. Diiisisjtii, FiilesopAy of tA* Vpo»itkadi, pp. iSi fi. 
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the ^ymcrctistk: Upanisliad^ tii^ ^veti^vAtara, which sums 
up the Upsnishadic idea of the v,mtd, curiously enough, uan^ 
the technical teiTn& ot the classical darianas: 

Now one should know that Nature (prakflti) is tUusian (mlya) 
And that the mighty Lend (Mahefivaia) is the iUustonTnnakex 

This ^ole woffd is pemtded 
With beings that are parts of Him, 

SvetSivatara, IV, 3 r 


4 

hAyA in the UPANISHaIOS 

^'The opinion eKpressed lay seme efftinent stEiolais"j says Sir 
R. G. Ehandarkar, "that the huiden the Upani^hadic teaching 
is the illusive character of the world ... is matiiJesfiy wrong, 
Hopkins is equally emphatic, "Is there aitythiitK in the early 
Upaiushads to show that the authom believed in the objective 
world being an iliyslgn ? Nothing at all.'"^ Nowhere In the entire 
literature of the Upanishads is eApeunded any dogmatic theory 
abont the nature of the phenomenal world. Hudl less, SpecificaJly, 
i^ there any evidence of the teaching that the world of. sensible 
things is all illusory. 

Nevertheless, it cannot be said that UpanisHsdic theory con^ 
t^dkts the MiyS world-view. On the contrary, there are suffi- 
dent indications to show that several daments that later com¬ 
bined to farm the doctrine are unmistakably present in all the 
Upanishads. 

In the first place the world Is both sat and a-sst. In later 
VedJnUj it is just for this reason the world is called mAyi, a 
my^iery, ps mysterious 05 the perlonnanoe: at a magidan. It is 
qulte^ logtcal that a term that once stood for mystericus power 
(as did the word MAyA) to do mOno-than-oidinary-thlFigs, should 
later be aoplted not only for the thing produced objectively hut 
also for tfie subjective state of mhid—the delusion—of the on¬ 
looker. pie very fact that the origin of the physical univer^ and 
of individual souls is left obscure in the Upanishads, adds to this 
sense of mystery. 

The Upanishads obviously want the world to be both snJ 
(ejdstent) and a^at (non-existenE); not dthcr Yet, at the 

aante time:, they seek to avoid any trace of absolute duality, with- 

’ R. G-. 5l]?adarlcitrj VaU-naoitM, md MiiKHf CHffr. p. a a. 

1 KopkioB, J.O^ xxli, pL 
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out ^eldiug on the point nt its being both. Ibis aocounts for the 
puadiny tiarmtivca of the origin of the world, all these ''begin- 
nings'', the Brahman or the Atmaiij as the case may be. is split 
into ''halves", but not at the sacrifice erf the integrity of the single 
Ultimate Principle, the "sof^ 

Uut what w-erc this ''sat" and "a-sat" that went to maltn up 
this world? These terms are usually translated "Real'' and "Un¬ 
real" by both European and Indian writers, terms which in the 
English language are apt to be given many mtcrprctatiioiis, prof. 
F. Edgerton consistently translates the term "sat" as "the Ekjs- 
tent", and gets nearer the mind of the Upanishadic writer. We 
pointed out before that much of tha thinking of the Upanishads 
is Surprisingly, and quite consistently, atithropomorphic. Even 
from esirly Vadic timeg the universe was thought of in. terms of a 
huge man. Every natural phenomenen had its sptttht human 
analogue. Not only fhatj b^use of the resemblance they were 
sometimes related; and, according to the picvalent tendeucy of 
the times, they ufere identified. In analogy with the final essence 
of the liuman individual, the "vital breath", the soul, the 
Vedic thinker develops the idea of the Atman of the ujiiverse, 
the Brahman, the Ultimate Reality,^ The two Atmans are related: 
what is more, they are identical. But tha oentraX thesis of the 
Upanishads is not the fa-ct of the identity, but the "knowledge" 
of this oneness which gives the "kdowci'' control over the universe. 

Now, tho term Sat implies the Atman in the individual, and 
also the Brahman of the UnLvet&c. It is the' 'existent", that which 
"is", the Ultim&te Principle, static, absolute, imperishable. 
The rest of the individual and the Univeise, the 5 at-plus is the 
a-sat. Whether we translate a-sat as the ''unreal'' or "the non¬ 
existent'' we sliould bear in mind that it is intended to 
represent the perishable, changing, dyiunuc world of scnsibls 
things, the Vdi^^atttbfuxnam {that which IS caught hold of by 
words) the vi^ira^ {that which is a modificatien:). the nimadheya 
(that which has an appeJlatton], all modihearioDS of the "existent”, 
'To translate "a-sat" as Becoming agjainst "sat" (Being] 
would perhaps make dearer the meaning of the Upardaliads, 
especially in reference to the puzzhqg accounts of the origins of 
the world. From Being, suxordiDg to the cmde myth. Becoming 
comes into existence by a sort of solf-bifureation. Becenung is 
the female element and Being the male, and both take part in the 
creation of thcwoild of things. Notice hem aEu the thlnkingln terms 
of the human, and the fact that in the creation of the world the male 
Being nccdEd the help of the female Creative Energy of Becoming, 
the latter having mysteriously orifinated from the former. 

T lit, nt. CA Jwfr, vrll, Sti, Kmf.. HI, 3. 
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There iSk iheAr fio evidence to conclude thzt the world is ir any 
sense "aii appearance'^ without any basis of reality at all. 1 b oil 
the passages cited above in oar investi^icon regaidins the 
Upanishadic idea of the world, "wt: have always found that the 
idea of the lirahinaTi, the Atmaiij the Ultimate Prind^^, the 
Existent'Sat, is an abiding clement In it. But we are justified in 
coneJudm^ that there was a good deal of confusion in the thinking 
of the Upan^ads caused by the realization that a unitiryj 
absolute static background or substratum for the universe has 
soineheiw lo be rcconcited with the multiple, relative^ dynamic 
world ol Sensible phenomena. Tliis ompirical necessity gives 
birth to the germ of Utuught that later develops into the doctrine 
of m!Vy*l in the classical Vedfinla. The conelurinn from the sole 
reality of the Brahman in the universe seems to tukve given the 
world a status of relative reatity, and not that of a shadowy 
illusoriness, in Upaitishadic Cimes. For the world is raised on the 
foundations of the real Brahman, 

In the second place, already there is a distinction drawn be¬ 
tween "vidyS’' and "a-vidya"—the two kinds oi "knowledge". 
Here again, the Etughsh rcnderlaff ''knowledge" does not fully 
give the meaning of the Upauisliadic "vidyS". ft is not dis- 
curave knowledge hased. on reasnning. It ts intuitive knowhjdgo 
which gives a kind of pow^eT to the possessor of such know^lcdge. 
True, with the spiritusdising of the whole outlook of tlic men of 
that day the tna^cal dement in the term vidya oomes to be dis¬ 
placed by a distinctly mystfcal factor. But the automatic nature 
of the consequence, the immediacy of the reinain&. It still 
continues to act tx optrt operand, ft is true of all myitics, of even 
later days—m%hty minds many of them, and highly in [ellectuaf— 
who claim that Ihe possession of this "higher'' wiiidom by tbe 
power irtliemiit in the "wisdom'' itself, without any effort on the 
^rt of the human mystic, makes them one with the Ultiniate 
Rcalily. And ona^ there, the mystic is in an ecstatic trance of 
ineflable joy, a State which he claims transceiuis ail hiiman 
categories. To say that the magical "vidyi" of the Upanishads 
was the arigiiiaj prototype of the superb mystic apprehension 
of ^ality that was obvioiasEy an element in the religious ex- 
pcxience of a modem ^fahwrishi tike Devendranath Tagore, for 
instance, is not to claim that the mysticism of the sainted Tagore 
was magic. Neither the validity nor the value of the mystic's 
experience is iinpugnod by the historical fact O^f its lowly origins, 
Thtf continues to be "knowledge unto powcr'\ w'hether in 
magic or mysticism, surpassing aU r;^tcgorie 3 of human reasoning. 
In the classical mysticisin of the Vedanta, it is a "power", and so 
also in the magical philosophy of the fJpauUhads^ 
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But flo; “avidya.'^; not in the Upajiishads, at any rate. It is true 
that the state of being ^dorant IS considered as though being 
blind, in, the darkness, deluded and subject to a roujid of deaths. 
It signifie a negative state of not possessing the supurinr wisdom. 
Or, as Tfiibaut points out, 'Tn several places we find the know¬ 
ledge of the sacnficial part of the Veda vnth its suppluTnentary 
disciplines contrasted as iufciior with the knowledge of the 
Self.' . . . But a recognition of the essential difference 

of Brahman being viewed^ On the one hand, as possessing distinc¬ 
tive attributes, and on the other hand, as devoid of all such 
attributes Es not to be met with anywhere. Since the later 
bifurcation between the wtVgwiw Brahman and the sagwno Brahman 
is nowhere evident in the Upanishads there is no corresponding 
division of the viify£ leading to the one or the other. Nor U there 
any distinction between the "transcendental” and the'^empirical”. 
But it is po^ble that the notion of the in'iyj which led to the 
realization of Brahman oould have led to the notion of the 
"avidyi” which pncverited one getting there, Both, the vidya arid 
the avidyd functioned "magically”. And the later growth of the 
mSya doctrine -on the basEs of the Upanishad is quite intelligible; 
This does not mean, however, that the world to the Upanishadic 
thinker was unreal, as ^hham interprets it. 

The interpretation that ^^kata puts upon the Brahmat^ 
Atman concept of the Upanishad aLod the theory of the wcrld as 
an illusiorv that ha propounds on the basis of the Brahman being 
the sole Reality—is, however, not altogether a "graft" on to the 
Upanishadic teachings, nor is it exactly a "growth''.^ From the 
standpoint of the historian, "the doctrine of MSyfi", as M. Paul 
Regnaud indicates very pointedly, "coiild hardly become dear 
and explicit before the system had reached a stage of develop¬ 
ment necessLta,ting a choice between admitting two co-cxistcnt 
eternal principles (which became the basis of the S 5 :fikhya philo¬ 
sophy, and aiC^ting the predominance of the intidlcctual 
principle, which in the end neccssirily led to the negation of the 
opposite prinjdplfi".4 

God and the world of the religious approach; the Brahman and 
the non-Brahman of the saicrifice-concept; the Atman and non- 
Atman of the cosmic majn fpuniiha.), accoroling to the anthropo- 
anaJogical point of viewj the SiU —d-saf. Being and Becoming 

^ MSttifnAya Up., I, 4. 

^ lliihaiit, nj VtdSnIil SiilrAi ttiih 

S.B.E., XXXIV. OifoHl iSoa. p- (ivi. 

t A. E. Ooii^h, PhihKifphy CJ. Thibaut, 5.£.£J,, 

xxxrv, pp, cxvi fl. 

« P. 'Xa Ifays", ia the Rmu ii rHiitafi Jji Jtelifidm, 

tome xil. No. iBS 
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notion of the Eon'tslt^ous ipoculative idea; all of these, we 
noticed early as the VedftSj sappily the material for Upanishadic 
thought. In the Upanlihadla cauldronj far from being crystaUized 
into "systems"j they are sctU diippiitg; in their liquidity. We can 
we:!! see how tli^ cokld he made uie basis of a downright dualism, 

^ TiCLflinchiog ragnUm, or a critical jaionism. But the development 
in either case is not altagcther a ^'growth'\ as Gough wopid make 
it put to ber 

Deepening spcculatkin on Brahman would naturally lead to 
a monism taken mom and more in the strict sense of the word. 

It wotiM lead not only to the exclusion of any second prrndple, 
but the actual denial ol validity to anythiitg else but that sole, 
ultimate Brahman, The world would then be empirically reaij 
but not rnetaphystcally. Iforeover, tha spiritualizing of the notion * 
of v]'iy 4 , leading to the mystic conception of the. ultimate union 
with Brahman in which the seeker loses all identity, would 
logically lead to the conclusion that what separates us in our 
^'unenlightened" state from Brahman is such as to allow itself 
to he completely suhlatcd by an act of knowledge; in other words, 
that itself is again an illusion. It b in this sense the Mayfi dnetrine 
is a "growth" and not a "graft" to the UpBuiishad^, as indeed the 
whole system of the Vedanta. 

Other elements naturally contribute to the "grouch". This we 
shall see as we. go on with our investigation. But as we oome to 
the end of our study of Upanishadic material wie find that the 
Gpanishads do not teach that the world is an illusion. The monistic 
principle, however, of the sole reality of the Brahman is recognized, 
although there is not sufficient evidence for us to state juzt what 
the rur.iKrie of that monistic principle was in the mind of the I 

Upanishadic thinker. Certainly, he does identify his individuai ! 

sdf Or ego with this ultimate Atmau of the universe. 'The know- j 

ledge of tl^ identity to him is a pov^ unto salvation, "release" 
from the circuit of births and deaths involved in Karnia-samsSra. 
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THE EPIC WORLD-VIEW 

X 

THE LITEEATU-RE OF THE EPIC PERIOD 

The national literature of every people paisses through what is 
generally called the ''heroic age”, whan the Muses and Wars 
collaborate to preserve biatorio traditJon. Poetry gives the form 
and warfare provides the theme. ''Warlarc", sayg Ghadufict, "is 
a state of affairs moat commonly involvied in historic storiB . . . 
and this warfare almcst invariably tafcca the form of hand-tQ- 
hand fighting and very frequently that of a series of single cotn- 
bats.”' But it is not the national aspect of war which is given 
prominence. Emphasis is always laid upoit individual heroism. 

The conflict is much deeper than is apparent, a? Chadwick his 
demonstrated iti his comparative study of the heroic age in world 
literaturer The individual hero is breaking away from the tra¬ 
ditional world of his times, blazing a trail into a new world of 
di^erent ideals, The adolescent is growing into early manhood. 
This transition is invariably accompanied, and is sometimes even 
caused, by the clash of ideals, of two culture, each striving for 
domination. 

This is eminently true also of th& Epic age in India. In the 
Hindu Epics, Dravidian cpiture is at war with the Aryan, The 
frankly polytheistic outlook and the Bhakti mysticism of the 
Dravidian religion, with its O'Ufspoken theory of incarnation 
(avatir) was evidently beoomiug Brahmani7.ed. Modern Hinduisni 
was now emerging: with its cbaracteristtc latitude of beliefs, 
creeds and customs. Ths Aryan element, still represented by the 
Brahman priestly caste, was not only yielding to these popular 
conceptions with a view to strengthening its superior hold ovor 
the non-Aryan and the Aryo-Dravidiari demunts of the popu^ 
Jation thereby; it was also actually advocating the new trends of 
thought. 

Whatever histoiicsJ value the epic literature may have, it does 
not lie in its loosely strung together didactic teachings, irrelevant 
cpisedB and artifidal battle scenes. Its importance is rather in 
the evidence it affords of the widespread prevalence of beliefo and 
creeds, mixed and moulded, through centuries of intecpenetiation, 
to form the uaticnal culture of the rnass of Aryan and noo-Atyaa 
people, who henceforth become Hindus. 

■ M. , Cb^wick, Tht ^ffTipw Aft, Omibridjist ipts, pp. 440-41. 
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This prtwess ot synthcsiSj the assirtiilttimi of two wsurinE 
cultuMi, was rnidoubtedly spread over many ceuCurles in Indian 
history. This is indicated 1 ^ the dificrcnt, aimost self’oontra- 
dictory, lio^ of tlmuEht ^vtiioh find presented in the Hindu 
epics, ^ far as the literary nature of the RamSyatja and the 
MahSbhirata arc Concerned, the pas^ge of time hai produced 
iinfartuna.te effects on their form and content. "The taJe, the 
language and tlie verse . . . have been subjected to an evening 
preoessj irregtdarly applied since the first poem was put to¬ 
gether ... ; great liberty beiitf taieo both by reciters and copyistsj 
the cstablkhment of the text by commentators proving no bar 
to occasional alterations and additions. Such changes wem not 
introduced of sot purpose, but incidentaJly and ULogioaUy. The 
same tale was told not in identical language hut with slight 
variations^ intnisions were not shuim^j graromatical and 
metrical forms were handled frecty but with no thoTough revTsion 
of form or sustained attempt at barmonizinig incongruities of 
statement,"' So that the Epics, aS we now have them, are strange 
episodes, didactic di^urscs and quasi-pluLosophic expositions 
Organized round a nucleus, now t^uile obscure. 

No doubt the original nucleus was a story, both in the Mali^h- 
h^afa and the RSm^yana; it is more easUy traced in the case of 
the latter. The story is of the prince, R£nt£, thrown into csitc 
by a sdicittiog step-mother so that her own ^n becomes heir 
apparent. The banished prince, accompanied by his faithful wife, 
Sit£, and Lakshma^a, his loyal brother, wanders froiri end to end 
of India. The n»st perilous of his adventures is the encounter 
with (he demon R^vaijta who carries away Sit£ to Lanka {Ceylon} 
With the help of the king of monkeys, Hanuman, the distracted 
husband recovers tus ^vife. But soon aftcj he becomes doubtful 
of hear fidelity to him. The chastity of Sitl is proved by a kind of 
ordeal by fire and the reunited pair return to budh, where 
no more an exile, is enthroned as king. The seventh book, which is 
probably a later addition, malces R^Lmi again suspicious of Sitl: 
he Lt^tS on puqgatiGn and oath, and bashes her. The faithful 
Sitl invokes the goddess Earth to open her bosom to receive her, 
and as Sitl vanishes itito the ground, her honmn is vindicated. 

The Mah.ibMra(a is miith miore composite. The: main theme 
of that epic is "the great war” between two rival tribes, the 
Kauravas and Pi^davas, the brothers of the latter tribe being all 
mamed to one wife. Severai episodes of ethical and religious value 
are superimposed upon this central theme; and thus the didactic 
^d the philosophifi elements later come to be regarded as of more 
importanen than the heroic story. 

' Hopldna. TAd Cwfoi £fie Scribaecs. 1901, p. i|0'. 
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The Bhagavad Gits which is even t6-day, perhaps^ the most 
valued scripture of the devout HindUj forius one whole section of 
the Mahibharata. In the Gitft, Krishna, ttie iucaniatijOii of VEshi>iif 
enters into aa argument witli Arjuna, the warnor chieftain. 
Hf^itant on the fleid of battle, Arjuna debates whether he shall 
fight and kill his adversaries, doittg his military duty; or, becauso 
of his cotnpassEon and love for thEm, who after all are his kin, 
refrain froin bloodslied and give up the fight. Krishna reminds 
Arjuiia of hts duty: it is right for one to do liis dut^j indificreiit 
to one'& feelings. For+ after all, who kills and who ia being tilled? 
The real stuff of whic^ man, in the final analysis, is eontposed, the 
Atman, is imperisliable. Ttie body dies but the soul abides: ik 
immortaiity is not secured by the merit of works (kanna); it Is 
saved through devotion [bhaJeti} to God {mcamate in Kriskt>i), 
undertaken with a disciplined frarue of mind (yoga}, equanimoua, 
scrent alike in the enjoyment of pioasuro and in pain; ful^ng 
all the duties of ontj's social status (svadhatma) in an attitude 
detached from all passions, desires and feelings (nishJc 5 maJiarma). 

Wo do not know eiiactly when the Mah^bhlrata was composed, 
but we liavc reason tO' believe that it is very ancient, Barth daims 
that the epic is as ''ancient in Lis odgui as Che oldest traditions of 
the nation'Weber thinks that the MahAhhSrata saga (not the 
epic itselOp m its fundamental parts extends to the Brdhmaiia 
pcriod.i Aa it is, hfiwcvcr, we haveuo standard text of this compo¬ 
site work. The Bhandarkar Institute at Fooua calculates that 
there arc 1284 MSS of the Mah^bhSiirata and the Harivaihsa: and 
of these only a few contain the whole work. Hopkins, who has 
done more scholarly research in Ehts field than any other modem 
student, holds that the time of the epic, gcneraily speaking, may 
be from A,.D. 20ei-4O0.j And Fraser quotes Biihler and Kirstc as 
maintaining in their Coft&iditiion io iiie Study iyj rtf MaMithdratu, 
that "it has been conclusively shown that the pocm was rcoOg- 
nized in A.D. 300, and by a.d. 500, was fiascntially the saune as it 
now eKisfo'''ri 


mAVA as used T>r the EFIC LTTERATUftE 

The word mjlya was known to the Epic writers. We ceme upon 
many occurrences of it in the narrative of the Mah 3 .bhfirata. 

^ Barth, In4ip» AvU^varyr (Boj, p- ?i- 
» Weber, im Vediiik4n S, 

9 Hopkiiviv TJtf Epis itj Jfid'ia, Sciibcicr?, .iso'll pp. jSeff. 

* Fraier, LUttary Hiitory \>J /nJid, Scribecra, iS^, p. iij, 
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Invariably the term means the power d magically brin^n^ into 
being terms or appearantes that do not have any substantial 
eatsteiK*. The term (riipaj of any person or thing that cannot be 
aKOunted for in the natural ortier of events is attributed to mSylVj 
magicalf mystciioas '^powtr". In some cases this "power" is 
"divine" 0^ the deities, or of God. In other cases it is due 

to ifflrfj'd-jJirti Or yfl^j-a .3 

Thus Krishna is requested to come “in the form in which he 
showed himself in the midst of the ascmbly, by the power of 
M 5 y 4 ", '[Sa&jW»tflitf^ys m y^r^tpam fnay&ys )t7iava«aii (at 
Citlfuti^ ^rfinA krivd sdrjurio mdm nbkiJritv^.)* Through this 
power Kiish^va appears throtighout the epics as a dnlusbn-god 
par tMtiiinct. j\mong Other marvellous feats of his magical 
prpwcss, at OIK time he confuses the enemy host hy ooveiing the 
Sun with a veil of darkneSaS 

Also IhaupadiK in her naive attempt to explain the sad plight 
of her liusharMl, says that God the creator deludes men generaEly 
and the power of his delusioti [fndyffprabhivu) is 
responsible for itien deluding thcmselvies [Sitts^m^yi) into causing 
one another's death iMbhr. UIk^o, 32). But herhushand rebukes 
her. "Fie, fie," says he, “don't speah soof the Lord, through whose 
grace the faithful gets immorUEity" (Mbh., Ill, 31, 43) ■ for these 
things are diviiK mysteries. "The dhinities arc full of s^et tricks 
HI, 31, which arc understood 

only by the Iwioe-bom and the disci^incd, ett" {prosadatr mana- 
idir tiini wit ivijafy). 

Krishi^ himself says in the Gita : 

Nor am 1 visible to all, wnpt up in my magical powerj 
this world deluded lecogniaes Me not,, 
unborn, everlastlug, 

Gita, VH, aj. 

Or again. 

Though I am unhom, the Soul that passes nut away, though 1 am 

the Lm of betn^, yet as Lord over My natures, I be^mc mani^t 

thmugh the magical power of rny own (atmirnttyfl). 

Gita, IV, 6, 

In XII, 33?. 44-46, at a Service of worship according to tlie 
Pancharatra rites, Han (God incarruLto in Kfishna) appeared, 
but they were not able to see him. So stupefied were they by his 
miya that they could irot behold him. God is directly aaiociPted 
with all this mystery of the world when (in XI 11 , 339, 3 ff.) be is 

' Is, W, TAf firtil Epii tj IiuJm, iip, ijit g, 

‘ V. 160, ^^-5a; vf. eiff, VTI, jj. J /AiJ.. V, 160. 33. 

* Vir, |,|Ci, 48 , i llfid., V, 160, 
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caJlcd ajTUin^ other thi[|g3 "Mahjmjy&dbara’''. Atwi in XU, 34°- 
43-45f what N^i^da see oi God \i the avatar, an inoatnation of 
the Lord as a pciaon s^'hich is dEfinitely explained as only a 
creation of hia »taya hy i^a mAyd ^rshla uan tnOM poiyasi. 

Ttio "mays'- here was a form, an incarnation of Cod that tJarada 
beheld. Tt was not a cosmic Mayt, not the Maya of the world- 

Altliough it is possitile to read into tJae word the meaning later 
given it by SaAVara, yet the simpler translation as "tricl!" or 
"delusion" seems ciuite adequate- Tlie deiusicn corocs at^t 
through the relation between individual souts and Godj but it 
Ged that is naTvcly made responsible for it. In any case, the irUIya 
is mystcriotis and inaxplicabie. 

To the popular religious mind oE the Epics, then, it would seem 
that M&ya was the mySUfiOHS povtsr ot God which, curiously 
enough, functions in two contrary ways- On the one hand, it 
helps reveal the livara to the world of men. and, on the other, 
it hides from the human mind the real nature of the individual's 
relation to the eternal Brahman. The shmer is deluded by "Vishnu's 
hundred maySs" (XII, 302, 59}. This delusion is merely a con^ 
fusion of mirwl in regard lo the soul's rclitiori to the Brahman. It 
is not suggeated that the sinner can divest himself of the ijluslon. 
The mayi concept adequately explains to the popular mitid the 
inability on the part of the uncirlfghteneci to understand the ways 
of God God is miyi (mystery) 3 what appears of Him in the 
world is His "Mystery" (MSya) ■ and all things that happen m 
the world, since they must be due to Him, and as they seem 
inexplicable to the human mind, are also "mystery" (m 5 ya)- And 
all these mysteries whidii transcend the human understanding, 
the confusion of human intellect when it attempts to grapple ^h 
the ways of God, are explained as do* to the mlyS of God. This 
is how the popular religious mind thinVfs in the Epics. The 
of God, his t»ayi iakti, more than God himself is, for the Epio 
mind, the chief factor in religious experience. Mayl reveals to the 
world of men the Unmiinifest, Etcmal, Imperishable Brahman- 
The animism of the Dravidim is thus rKonciled iivith Brahmaruc 
speculation; non-Aryan animistic iakti is now the world-mediiUin 
of the Upanishadic Brahman, which is essentiiUy not of this 
world. 


3 

THE TANTEEK cult OF F<avA ^AKTI. 

In the ferment of reiigicus notioua which eliaracterised the 
epic period in India, many important rcliiiDOS mCvemeiits 


THE COHCEPT of hAva 


cnKif^j with th* santtiou of orthodoxy^ out of the weltering 
cMnfusim of creeds and beliefs thrown jjcll-niell into Che "Mahibha- 
tata pot-pourri". Of them, cvw important cults gnin a veiy im- 
pciriant place in iatcT Hinduism. One is the Krishija-Vasudcva- 
VishEU cult, and the other is the KSh-UmS-Durga cult, 

Mention is made of Dutga worship fn tlic earlier aoctions of the 
Blushmaparva in the fIfaMbhfirata. Ko leas a person than Krisli^a 
himself uiges on Arfuna the need to praiy to Durga for success. 
Many names are given to her; Kuiniri [maiden). Kali [black), 
Kapili [the wearer of skulls], Mahikaji (the groat destroyer), 
Candi (the fierce), Kantaravll^rn (thfi dwcUer in the forest). It 
15 [JTobablc that orig^ally sTre was a virgin goddess who was 
worshipped by the wild tribes of the Vindhyai Later she becotnes 
the wife of Siva, one of the three chief gods who dominate the 
chaotic theology of the Epics: in later Hinduism Brahma [the 
Creator), and VkShnu {the Preserver), ^iva (the JSestroyCr) con¬ 
stitute the Trimnrti, the lUvine Triumvirate. As Sivft^S Wife, 
K 3 li, now called Uma, is cliaractcrlied as Divine Energy, As sueh, 
she is worshipped by the Sakti cults in Hinduism even today. 

In order that she might gain canoTuea .1 rKOgniliob, attempts 
were made, even from very early times, to afisociafe and identify 
her with several guddcssos of tho Veda. One whole hymn, the 
Devisukti pi.V., is;), is etoJmed to be in hunmir of her. She is 
thfrt described as the primal energy of life. We have already 
noticed how in the course of the cosmological speculations of the 
Vcdic times and the period of tlifi Upanishads a feminine omintcr- 
part of the Erahtnan is eoitsideiied necessary, She is regarded as 
the dynamic, crealhv, Aalf-tuft^nl; while the Other half is the 
static, "absolute”, and comptetely-at-rcst Brahnwii. 

To the naive reli^OUS COtLScajonsnesg this &akti-haJf, the MSyi- 
Sakfi of God constituted the essential dement in ErahmaA^s 
Being. So to popular imaginatEon, when livara creatts, he is 
dominated by the energy in the form of Vflk (speech): wlien he 
preserves, by that oE Sri or Laltshmi: when he destroys., by that 
of rhjjga. And it comes about that Sakti is the livart, the source, 
support ^ end of all existence and life. 

There is no gainsaying the fact that the origin of Sakti worship 
is non-Aryan. Thejia is cvidcnee to show that ^akti-worship pre- 
vailed from the very beginning of religious history in India. Erom 
the vety earliest records of the Vedas, evidence is not wanting to 
show that Sakti^'Oisbip influenced the Aryan immigrants also. 
By fhfi the fusion of the Aryan and non-Aryan cuttures is 
Mmptete, Salcti worship as a religious cult even becomes orthodox. 
With the trend towards philosophical cucplanation of religious 
fundamenf^S, the iakti concept gains support from the classical 
6 il 
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Ved4ntn; M^yi is ratioitally explained as the iakti of Brahman^ 
and as such directly responsible for the world of chaitge; being 
personalized in CurgaL, K 3 ^i and Umij it is waishipped as the 
of Brahman. 

lit the Epics wc fiitd for the hrst time evidence of a new 
interpretation of M?lyS which henceforth becomes the basis 
of a major cult iu modem Iliuduism. It lasts id the devotion 
of Svilnu Vivelcananda, and finds a place in the philosophical 
interpretations of the ^aktivada sects in Tanttik Writings. 


4 

THE WORLD IN EPIC PHILOSOPHY 

Not only does the term MiVyi become current in popular re¬ 
ligious terminology as the mystenOas pOivCr of God, in the Epic 
agtf hut it assumes a new value in Hindu r^Egioas theory and 
prai^icc.. as I^vara's ^kti, is tlie centre,, from ncw on, of 

a dtsliuct religious cult, which gains considerable mflueuce in 
popular Hinduism. But what of the develapmciit of Hindu rc^ 
Ugious thought in the Epic ag)e? 

Tticrc was cansEderablc progress in this diieclton also, during 
the Epic period. Epic philosophy, far from being chaotic, has 
indeed a fimdamcntaJ unity in that it is pervaded ''by tlie domi¬ 
nant deistie view of the age". Kelipous philosophy passed from 
pure idealism into a theistlc dualism; it sought to relRfe the 
spirit of man with a personal God. At the same time, it accepted 
n form of dualism; such dualism, however, was not that of Spirit 
and matter but of conditioned being or conscious intelligence as 
opposed to pure being. Since this conscious intelligence itself, 
t^ugb the only origin of all matter, is merely a form of mind, tha 
dualism is not absorute. 

Saihkhyan duahsm of pum^a (soulj and (matter) is 

modified by the Voga thdam of a personal God; both are sub¬ 
ordinated to the Ved^tic claim of the ultimate tmcrieas of Kcality, 
The O'Ulcome is a dualism which tends towards a monism, and a 
monism that dissolves into a dualism, Sucb a position is inevitable 
where one's approach, to the problem of pliilosophy is primarify 
religious. God has to be One, Ultimate; and yet man and the 
world he lives in are somehow different from God.' 

On the whole, hut not consistently, Epic philosophy is best 
described as a religious dualism. There arc two eternal priitciples, 
p Hoitlujia, Tke af Scribmcn, 191^, d. 
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Punjsha. anxi PrakfitL The format is "‘‘soul"^, the Atitiaci md. 
the &t of Vedic thooght; while the la-ttcr is. material nature, 
matter conceived of as energy, moludiirg meutal fiiculties. liie 
non-Soul, thfi everything that is other than the Atman. 

But this dosOism is not kept rigidly apart, because ficq^nt 
attempts art made to caiplain both Purusha and Prakriti as 
aspects of the Ultimate Brihnian. At times, Praknti is repTC' 
seated as itself creating, under the control of Purusha'' at otliex 
titnes. it is Ponisha that impels to activity tho oreativo elements.^ 
EUewhfrt it is also merttioned that all activity nests with Pruk- 
jiti; that Pumsha never acts; tliat, if it considurs itself as active, 
it is deluded,) In antrthur place we arc given to nvnderstajid that 
although creation and destruction are the work of Fraknlij still 
Pralrriri is only an emanation from Punisha into which it resolves 
itself from time to time.t 

Material nature, or Prakrili, is accountad for in two diffcronC 
ways in the Gita. Ttio first account deals iivitli it as a compoFufe 
of three elenxmts (gunasl; Goodness {sattval, Pasaion [rajas), 
and Grossness (tamos). The individual n&torc of eorery Pratjiti- 
madc creation iti nature is determined by the proportion in wliich 
these three gm^as are compounded in it.S The second and later 
account is more elaborate. Out of utidifferetitiafcd mattor 
(praknti) there emerges first conaciousjwss (buddhi), then solf- 
oqnscjousflfiss (ahaitihara), then the mind or thought-organ 
(manas). With these are associated the five orgaiis of scjisc and 
the five organs of action (speech, graspiiag, locottiotion, evaluation 
and generation), as also the dve "subtle" and the five ''gross" 
elements.. The ^'subtle'" elements arc the stimulants that produoe 
a cooespondiiifi response from the various stmsc-oiif^Sj as, for 
instance, sound M the object of bearing. The "gross'' elements 
are earth, air, fire, water and ether. These components, along 
with the "undifferentiated'' primordial matter of Frakpti oorU' 
posed in varying proportions, nn the basis of the ^'gupa^iiassifi' 
cation", make up the sum-total of the material nature of tire 
world at large, ai^ of the individual embodied soub in particular. 

In the world of men, the of the individual, the organ 

of self-oonsciquHncss (which is itself part of rnattcr, PrakTiti), 
deludes itself into believing that all actions the individual intlolges 
in are felt and reacted to by the ego, the Atman, the Punrsha. 
This oonfuslon caus^es man to go on from life to life without 
attainir^ the jjawtsAo of release from transnugrution. This state 
of confuaon is not the "avidya” of classical Vedanta, however: 

■ Mdltmar^t^P^ XTI, JI4. 11. ' 3^5, S. 

j Jtsrf., xir, 21, ij-ifr: cf. ffflfljfKTuoJ Gua. vi, 37. 

+ ftid., xfr, joj, fl. i Gita, yitv, c-a. 
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it is rather the "avidyi” of later Saiiifcliya. Acco-iding to SSm- 
kJiyan thought this confusion is the outcome of homan inability 
to disciiiminatc between the active, restless Prakriti M'hich has 
sclf-consdousncEs and tlie passive^ absolute perfection oi the 
Purusha, The "avidyfl" of V^nti, on the other hand, is a cosmic 
veil of ignorance which deludes men into believing that the noci" 
Atman {aE that which is not the Braiimatl) is real, The ''ignor¬ 
ance", is of the monistic principle tliat Brahman alone 

is real: all else being metaphysically uimcal. 

But the Gita, and epic philosophy, in general, recognizes the 
reality cf the Prakntic individual and material nature, the self: 
the Purnsha is also ncal, "wnmoveii, unshakable, ever-lasting", 
"knovfer". All actions (l-tarmaj, and the resulting CmOtLOnal 
reactions thcrcirom, do not rea/ly affect it. But, secminsly, duo 
to the confusion of what we mi|;lit call the egoccntiie predicament 
caused by sdf-consciousness or aAamkira. the soul to 

enjoy pleasure and pain. As soon as an enlightened individrpl 
ingnUiity abandons all action ''the Embodied [the Atman) sits 
at peace, self-contrcUcd, in his nine-doored citadel [the body) and 
neither acts nor causes action at all".' And, thus "freed from birth, 
death, old age and sorrow, attains to immortality (uirvlDa)".^ 
Such a pronounced dualism does not necessarily have to 
acknowledge a God. Tlie two primordial principles, Furuslii and 
Prakriti, arc eternal in their own rights, and salvation would 
seem lo be tha separation of the inactive Purusha from the coils 
of the creative energy of prakriti. Such a view, indeed, ii taken 
by the later Sarhkhyan philosophers. They are outspokenly 
atheistic; but nevertheless "religious", in that they are ccmc^nicii 
about Hjafrsfta or salvation from this world of samsflrrt, round of 
births. , , 

The epic mind i.s popular, not academic; it is primarily religious, 
not philosophic. The GUI salvation is obtain^ on the strength 
qf a rtUglous rclationsliip. But the moment the idea of God is 
brought into this dualistio outloO'k the dualism dissolves into 
monism. "TlieTe is ncthiciig else”, says the Gita, "tliat is outside 
of Me; on Me this all is strung like necklaces of pearls on a string."] 
"1 am the rnoistoro in the waters, the light in the moon and sun, 
the sacred syllabic "Om" in all the Vedas, sound in the ether, 
manliness in men. The goodly odour in the earth am 1 , and the 
brilliance in the fire; I am the soul in all beings, and austerity in 
ascEtica. Know me a.s the eternal seed of all creatures. I am the 
intelligence of the intcJltgent, the glory of the glorious. These 

■ Bhasnaai ClIH, Vtl, 7. 

1 JfrHi., VII, S-10; cf. X, 13-15, XVlII, *1, etc. j vll, 7. 

* /iid., vri, R-tdi ct. Xvl, J3-IJ, XVIir. 6 p. 
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and similiir passages in GitS ^'ould jnein, then, that th^ 
ultimate Korld-gmiiiid 13 alter all but one. The world is in God. 
But God is not the world. Here once a^ain ts what Rudolph Otto 
calls a Theopantism: Dot a Fanthei^ni. 

Saeh a position is decidedly advantageous to the rd.l|;i[nj& 
sohitiaai of the problcan of theodicy. Even at the CKpcnsc of loglOj 
God must not be nrade responsible for the presence of evil in tills 
world. And the realism of the Gtth canfiot deny the pTesence o-f 
evil If God is the souroe of everytlung, then evil alio mnsc be 
from Him. So tho GIl4 takes care to make Lt clear that God ia flpf 
the source of everythms iu the w'Orld. If He is the "strength of the 
strong" it is only in SO far as that striEngih is ''free from lust and 
passidii"; tf He is ^'deane in all beings'Mt is only of sucli "desire" 
as is '"opposed to onrightecusness".^ 

The Gitl frequently us«5 the Upanisbadic Erahman to convey 
its idea of God- Obviously it ^vants f o claim the sanction of ortho¬ 
doxy and the authority of the Upanishads. for its teaebi^ about 
God, It is fully aware that the UpanishadLC Brahman is an im- 
pcrsonal Absolute: and that the religious devotion of bhuM 
tnirga demands, on the contrary^ a potsMil God. Fully con¬ 
scious of this difference, it oflers a daring compromise, with 
characteristic Hindu latitude. ^'Those who (tic their minds upon 
iic (the personal God incamate in Kfishna) and revere Me with 
constant dcvoticn, pervaded with supreme faith, them [ consider 
beat-disciplined. But those who revere the Imperishable , . . they 
too reach Me after alL Greater is the toil for those who fix their 
minds on the Unmanifest- For the unmanifest path is hard for 
embodied creature to attain.”* 

From the standpoint of religicyus epistemology the impcisanid, 
unmanifest Brahman and the personal God arc arbitrarily fused 
into One, "the bogiiuiinglesfi Brahman which consists of Mo 
pitemUy, that is trmdt of Me)”,) that is the imporsonal-personal, 
composite Ultimate. It is immcvable, yet moving] it is both far 
and near. If is in all beingSj undivided and yet divided, as it 
wcre.^ 

In the Gitl philosophy wt can distinguish iAree oi^ptions of 
God and Reality. There is, first, the idea of the Ultimate which 
is a synthesis of the manifest and the rnimanifest, the personal 
and the impersonal—a synthesis which would, include both and 
transcend both. Than, there is definilely acknowledged the concept 
of an absolute, eternal, imperishable Being, obviously a continua¬ 
tion of tbe Up^ishadic First Principle. And, fiuallyj there is the 
doctrine oi the personal God i to Him, the practice of religious 

3 Bhagfi.w4 Cuj, vll, II, » fWtf.r Xtr. 1-3 ■ 

P Ibil., XIII. ij. f Qi. Sfuigavnd CHB. XIII, 13-17, 
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devotion is alvocfl-ted, as mudi tht better way of securing release 
from lifJinsmigratLOn. 

In the absolufCj static pfirfoctioH of the Ultimate, the Olts 
assertSj there ia potentially [but undiffarentiited) the essence of 
the impersonal and the persona] God. Ultimate monism in any 
form is reaUy mcipient dnaiism, G£>d, ttic soul of the universe, 
the Atman of the cosmic man [the Parusha of Gita duaiism), is 
indeed diHerentiated from God tha-t is inJt the soul of the universe, 
the body of the cosmic man (Prakftti), material nature, which is 
not matter but cnerey. 

The distinction thus drawn, on the analogy _of the human 
oiganism (the anthropo-analcgical thinking is stiil in vogue, as 
in the Upanishada), is described as due to the difference between 
God's '■"higher'^ and ^'lowcr" natures. ''Earth, water, tire, ether, 
mind, will and self-consciousness: thus is divided My material 
nature, eightfold. This is (My) lower {nature). Buf know my other 
nature, highor than that. It is the Soul by which this world is 
austained."' 

If this ''higher" and ''lower'' nature, of which Krishna speaks 
in the Gitil, be the same as the ''sat" and the "a-sat" of the later 
Vedic hymns, the "lower" and the ''Siighcr" Brahman of the 
earlier Upanishadii, the Being and the Becoming, the static 
Abwlnte of mystic apprehension and the dynamic ''relative'' 
God of religious relationship, then the Furusha and the PrakTib 
dualism of the Giti melts, in the final analysis, into a monism, 
an advaltism, a non-duality in the "knowledge" (vEdyi) that 
Brahman alone is the abiding element in the universe, 

Man gets confused about this saving "knowledge'", ''Dduded 
by th^ CDTidiltons of existence, that consist of the three qualities 
of the material nature), this whole world fails to know 
Me, who am Superior to them and eternal. For this is My divine 
illusion (MSyS.), consisting at the three qinlitica, hard to overcomB. 
Those who devote themselves to Me escape this illLision'', says 
Krishna,'^ 

The term mayt is here used. And it may even be interpreted 
in the sense it later acquires in the classical VodAnta. But the 
simple mEauing of ''dciusLon'' or "appearance due to the exerciK 
of some magical potency" quite fully satisJies the purpose in this 
contEKt. Moreover, if the MMsa jn the brining into iMing 

of this ''divine illusion" be the eternal Braliman, it is definitely 
explained that the cataa »tsiiriaH$ is the primordial Prakrit! 
''consisting of the three guna", And Prakpti is not only different 
from Purusha, and said to exist eternally parallel mth it, but 
most certainly has existence in its own right. The "divine illusion" 

I Ctta, VII, 4 , J. ‘ VTI. ?. IJ, 1^. 
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ia, thfln, not metaphydcaJly unr®l; its '’'unreaJity" is only for 
th« r^ligioiis consciousncfis. 

Besides, nowhere in the epies is this MiSy^ equated with 
Frftkfiti b£ £ij£h. It is mot cosmic r it dM£ not inmiado all mutcnal 
nature. It is deiinicely brought out only with reference to the 
"divimc'". We know that iu tpic reli^ioui pliiloSOphy, evil is 
recognized and God is not made responsible for It. The irmate 
activity of Prafcriti energy, with its twenty-four components 
already described, is accoun^ble for evil. 

Fuithcnnorej Hindu thought is not yet concerned with, the 
universe, the yagalL Religious relationshipj existing as it does 
between the ntman and the individual ego (jiva^, is mote con^ 
cetTLCd with these two entities than with the world as snolading 
all organic and inorganic matter In Hindu religious thinking up 
to th^ period the world is considered wholly in terms of the 
individual souls (jiva) living in it. 


5 

IS THE EPIC WORLD REAL? 

So iar as the positive truth o^f the negative formula oi mayi 
Is eonoenied, we must condlude that in the epic philosophy the 
sale reality of the Brahman is not malntainijd consistently, But 
we find the Git&, conscLously or unconsciously, reconciling a 
universe that Is dualislic with an ultimate world-ground which, 
in the final analysis, is Oim, or "attaining to a fJneness'' l’ 

But does the GilS hold that this world of change is unreal? 
There is no indication that tha changes of the world are by any 
tneanB imaginary.* On the contrary. Prof. Radhakrishnan points 
oat that the Glt^ repudiates the view that "world is untrue, with¬ 
out any fijccd basis, devoid of any raler''.s ’'Prakriti", says 
Radhakrishan, "is a general feature of the world. Tlif. interminable 
antagnnisms, the mutual dlevou.rings of the various forms of 
existence, the evolvirtg, the differentiating, the oiganizlng and 
the vivifying of matter ate all due to Frakpiti.'V 
It is, however, implied that the world of experience, in which 
there is far ever a struggle of opposites, obscures the vision of 
the real Brahman (which is above all oppo&fes)! from the view 
of the mortal individual, jiva. The world is thus deceptive in 

‘ Bfuiiai'sJ Gmir VI, jidL jr. 

r /bid.. Ill, 28, IV, e. Vlr, 14, XIV, aj. 1 JfrkJ., XVI, S. 

H Radhskiisboan. Itidian PhU^pby, MkenniUan, i4ra, vo|. 1, p, 
l Ebagm.'ad 11. 4 J, Vfl, a 8 . 
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character.' Eut it is nof an ilLufiion by any meitTiSL The world is a 
source of delusion; it misleads men into thinking that the ultimate 
is the changing world of actiems with its resultant emotional 
reactions. It eAKtively blinds men from peTcci^-ing the Absolute 
Reality which^ in static perfection, is unperturbed by all the 
pleasure-pain seeJdnjf events of sense exporian^. 

In the sense of a confusion of values, there is, of course, avttfyd, 
ignorance: which is caused by the ''divine nMyri". 5uc3i beclouding 
of the human intellect is due, iu the first instance, to man's CgO' 
centric predicamentj the handicap of the {which is a 

creation of Prakjitic entity). But the delusion is further agp^- 
vated by the Divine mdyS of God himself, Man, therefore, finds 
it doubly dllfiiult to get behind the struggle of opposites, the 
process of becoming, to the real, "above all opposites", the Static 
Perfectiou of tlie Being, 

Still, piradowcaJly enough, the divine m5yS linka the world 
of change with the unchangjng Absolute, It is the mysterious 
power that connects, aa it were, the seen and the unseen; and, 
m the final anulysifi, it is really responsible, as l^yara's creative 
id Aft, for the world of BcDoming- fn a previous section wc showed 
how Dravidian influeiKte makes this aspect of I'ivara his feminine 
counterpart; and how the authority of the scriptures is iuyoked 
to support this theology, ^ktism 5-=? a cult is first evident in the 
epic period, and the idea of m^ya very definitely goes iuto its 
rnaking. 

In what sense, then, can wc say that the doctrine of kfSya is 
present in the epic thought of the heroie agt in India? Most 
certainly not in the sense of rigorously maintaining the sole 
reality of the Brahman-Atman, and, in deference to that great 
truth, denying the world, of sense-perception all mctaphyiical 
validity, Miyi is here neither cosmic illusion nor costoic ignorance 
ordva'ifyd as in the later Vcdantic sejisc. 

The world is real iu epic thought; so Brahmau is real. But epic 
thought is not consistent about the nature of this Brahman; for, 
sometimEa Brahman is personal; wmeticuES it is impersonal; 
sometimes both. This is explained away as due to the mental 
make-up of the devotee, and his innate incapacity for under¬ 
standing the nature of Reality. At any rate the finality and 
supremacy of the Bralimaji {hov.'ever perceived) is set over against 
the world of change. 

It is not the reality or unreality of the world as against the 
ultimate reality of the Brahman that concerns the epic thin^ 
of the Gita. He is rather concerned with the death-producing 
confusion of values which is caused by MiyS, Miya 

'■ 5M. Vir, Vn, aj. 
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producw a bewildering partial coitKiouisTiesa which faila to 
eKperieocQ &l] of reality in any situation.. That is why the GEt^ 
advocates a negative attitude towards life—negative in the 
ScilsB of being utterly pas^vc to sU actions and the emotional 
reactions they produce in the individual. One should get 
love and batrod, pleasure and paiu^ success and failure^ ^ Such 
pairs of opposites; not because they are phantom-creations of the 
imagination; on the contrary^ they arc, indeed^ reaJ. But from 
the standpoint of the quest for religioua liberation they are a 
positive hindrance. Still they are due to God. That is the mystery ^ 
which is aptly termed "divine mayi". 
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CHAPTER IV 


may A IN THE BRAHMA SUTRA AND GAUDAPADAS 
kArika 

t 

THE NATURE OT THE S(JTHA LITEHATTIrE 

EKflCtly when religious speculation in India branched Out to 
farm aiooepted schools of thought {Datiatios, lifatully ^'points of 
view"'), ch^raetBEised by disLlnotivo theories ooDjCcrning the tiature 
of Eerily, of man and the worlds it is diEficult to say. We had 
occA-don to notice anch differences ol interprotaE ion even in the 
Upanishads; aSf far mstancCj about the nature of the Brahman 
and Atman. The tendency to emphasize these different interpre¬ 
tations develops in the period of the Epics. In dealing with the 
Epic speculation of the Gill we found ourselves using terms which 
became current only in the later darfanas of the classical period. 
The Saihkhyan distinction between FKrtuha and Pra^iti, the 
Yoga deism and the Ved&nta advaitism, were indeed recognized 
in the Epics, but not as fuU-lledged doctrinal affirmations. 

Duritig the Epic period r the six ciassicai systems of Indian 
• thought/ not to mention other heterodox schools/ were gathering 
form and gaining precision as more or Icss schematic philosophic 
creeds. Ab^t this time there grew up that type of Hindu literature 
wliich came to be known as Sutras, cr compendiums, which were 
supposed to Summarize briefly the teachings of each schcfol of 
philosophy.. Dae Gupta3 compares the Siltras to lecture notes 
jotted down by pupils wlufe the great gums Snstmctecl them on 
the doctrines of the various schools. These' 'lecture notes"" are so 
very terse and laconic that by themselves they convey no m^ing 
to the reader. The barest minimum of words was used, with 
little regard for sentence Structure. Max MuUer quotes Pafefljafi, 
the author of the MahabhSshya {a treatise on Grammar), as being 
credited with the witty remark that the SStra writers rejoiced 
more over the shortening of a syllabic or the lopping of a single 
word in composing their work than over the birth of a son l< 

It is also possible that these Siitras were cri^nally made the 
basis of instruction imparted by the gurus to their chelas fpupils), 
1 ThcPUrvaMimJhfi«^. tilbua MlaitdisS (Vedanta). Sartikhyti., Yoga, 
Vni^Hhjka and NyAya. 

^ TbcLokAynt? [htaeerinllsb:) and Buddbist and Jain tueterodDX 
Cl. Sdiermerhom on the LokAyatae, f, pp. i it. 

] Pu ljufpbii, iTuIian .Fkitoi^ky. f, 
f M. MaLlcrj TAtf SpV Syiimu 7»cttan Fkiloaphy, p. £ 4 . 
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From bang "lector? notes'' they became tather a gylkbus. And 
some pf the gums set out to write commentaries br bhfisbyos on 
these SGlras, to clanty and eKpound the intpUutiona of Ihsr 
own schools of philosophy, and in otider to daend the position 
of their paiticutar system ariosi the ettaelss of others. But since 
the Siitns themaeivts were not exactly perspicuous, the inter- 
pretatieins pat Upon them grew along divergent lines. And the 
need arose forbhtSshyas on the bhashyas; and the contribution of 
each successive oommeritaJtor served to malce each school more of 
a completed system. , . 

The SiStrasaic ihe "beginuiugs" of later Indian scholastiasm. 
Their value consists in tbit they present, in brief summary, all 
the findings recoeded in the early pluJdsophic essays of Indian 
thinkers exLendii>g over many generations. And they provide 
sources of inspimtion to an increasing number of commentators and 
critics, almost down to the present times. The Sutras, of any par¬ 
ticular JDorirjrn., point, OTi the one hand, to the gcrms of thought 
whkh contributed to its making, and, on the other, to the ideolo¬ 
gical elaboration sinte effected by later generations of schcolmen. 

The Brahma Sfltm, as tltc SHtras of the VedSnta system art 
called, are no exception to this rule- They have for their primary 
object brin ging together in conci6e summary thfi teachings of 
the Upanishads about the sole reality of the Brahman-Atman. 
The knowledge of this great truth was particularly helpful 
iu effecting one's salvation. And, siuee this Vedanta-view of this 
saving-knowledge is alone considered to be valid, in the Brahma 
Kutia an effort is also made to defend this viewpoint from the 
attacks of rival systeiivs by indicatiug the fisdlades involved in 
the other dariants (viewpoints), 

Deossen claims that the SOtra stands "to the Upunishads in 
the same relation as the Christian dogmatics to the New Teata- 
cnent: It investigates tlieir teachings, about G(^, the world, the 
soul in its conditions of wandering and deliverance, removes 
apparent contradictions of the doctrines, binds them systematic¬ 
ally together, and is espcdally ooncemed to defend them against 
the attacks of opponents", ^ 

» P. PvDutm, Tit 5 v£lm e/ At Vedflnfa, -p. 21. Carpenter Bogflpits 
aitotfttr MHnparinon.: ''Tlve Setraa have a diEtinci rewmljtoafis to die 
book? or 'Sfiftteaoes' which served m thr tmimladM oi theolopca] teachings 
hi tiu medbcviO sthoftls of EnTope. Tlisy were based co Sinphira and ^e 
FaPiEis, asd ran a parallel coitrsc in tioK' vnth Indian, prodocthm, iddJng 
off with those gd Isirlon: oi Seville (sSo-djei. Most faintna was the eoT- 
iectlen (rf Peter the LombaTii, HafiL-iter Seotontiaiuin, w1mje= work waa 
caiTipteted behreea 114J mmJ 1150,. ., Nambeili^ MenmeaCaiics wem 
die^td to Lta elooidatHTii, fcvier than iflo being written in. Enj^aiul." 
Carpenter, J- E., in Mtjicpni JhTio, p- 
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But ttie conpparison is apt tobe rnisleaxHn^il ^hed tod far. For 
one thingj th* condfiensas of the Sfitras themMives makes it very 
difficult to asoertam what they realLy affirm, as we shall later sc£. 

The date of the Erahma Sutra has been, variously fixed by 
scholars. Admittedly one of the foremost students of the Vodintaj 
Deussen Speaks with soma anioiint of authO'tity when he places 
the date as late as a .d. doo. He emphasizes stronEly the relation 
between Bidariyana [the reputed author of the Brahma SQtras) 
and Jaimini, the author of the important treatise on tlie Karma 
Mlmirh^. Thesa two, he dairns, repeatedly quote each other by 
name. This suggests to DeuSsen the possibility of thiC Brahma 
Sdtras being a composite worlt edited by a certain Vyasa who was 
possibly separated from Sankara, the classiii^al comnicntator of 
the SutTM from the Advajta viewpoint, by only some two 
hundred years. SO' Deussen puts the date aboat a.d, 6oo. ■ Jacobi, 
arguing on the basis of the Buddhist MSyd-vUda doctrine which 
is refuted in the Brahma Sutras {II, 2, concEudes that, 

since it is only the SfSnyavAda doctrine {and not tlie YijiUlnavdda) 
that is denonneed by the SOtra writer, the work ''must have been 
composed between a.d. 200 and 500".* 

Professor Pas Gupta, on tha uthisr band, pushes the: date 
back to the second century d.c. '"The reference in the Bhagavad 
Git A to the Brahma Sutra clearly points'", he sayS. ''to a date 
prior to that of NSgarjuna ; though we may be slow to believe 
such an early date us has been assigncdl to the Bbagavad Gita 
by Tdang, yet I suppose that its [the Sfltra's) date could safely 
be placed so far as the hist half of the first century b.c., 
Or the last part of the second century b.c.""! Max Mullen points 
out that the quotations from the Giti may wdl ho from oth'^ 
sources, and holds as his general Opinion that B^dar^yac^a is 
not dependent on any authoritias that can be assigned to a 
period later than tho Christian era.} There is nO' dO'Ubt that a 
considerable period had elapsed between the date of the early 
Upanishads and the composition of tbe Siltras. Thibaut remarli 
that the "collection of Sfltras was preceded by a long scries of 
preparatory literary eBortI qf which they merely represent the 
highly condensed Outcome''.^ Farquhar hazards the conjcctnrc 
that a compendiutii of this literature was in existence about the 
beginning of our era and that this was the procurer of the Sutras 
as we now have them.7 He holds that tha reference in tbe Git^ 

■ Daussa]. S.V,, pp. tf. 

> Jacobi, igiQ, xiii, pp. r^ff. » IJas Guptft, i, p. hH- 

f St. Mailer, Tht Six Syttimi of Pkiimphy. p. in. 
s Ihid. * ThibiivCj 5.B.£., xxiiv, p. a13. 

1 Fatiquhir, of ilefi^pri irwraTurt, p. 126 . 
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« to this carUer autn »nd not to tJio onfi whicJ^ cla^ical 
TcKt on which Sanknri and RSminiija wrote their hhSsh:^. 
On the whole^ evidence points to a date certainly not earlier 
than the Chrialian era. The Bralnna SOtias are a comparatively 

Witionally the writer of the Sutra {tl^Sutra Kara^ 
U Badariya^ia, considerable doubt has been 
btine wholly responsible for the entire treatise. Dr, Qclvalkar, in 
^"nlcTesti in the 

at length tMqueslionof tlic possible multiple authorship of the 
BrSa Smrj^, Reference hasah^yheen ms^^to D^n s 
view on the subject. But to us that problnm is not as pr^itjg. 
What we arc concerned with is to find, if the Sutras taaeii the 
so, what is tho significance they attseh to 

the doctrine. 


THE SOtRA TEACHINU ABOUT MAVA 

' It is an open question whether the Vedanta Sdtras tnach a 
ri™ moJL This is to be expected, brea^ the Sutras 
tifcmselves are supposed to be based on Upanishadic ■ 

and as we noticed. Upanishadic thought w-as Jtsdf markedly 
incMsisieilt. Although there is a pronounecil sin^JlhinsUc view 
evident in all the Upanishads, it still remams plastic, in ti e 
heat of later oontToversy it was pomble to mould tl^ Lp:mis^^c 
suunJarism into cither an unflinching monism, a rebgimiS theism, 
or even a dedded dualism, as suited the occasion, 

Th^Vcdinti Sutras arc divided tnlc four chapters or Adhyayas, 
each of whicli is, in tum, divided into four Kctions {pddia, 
Liteially fect).^ Each pada. again, is subdivided into adSukhra^as^ 
A^Sttsallis*dl'etwe have jssafltrasor vcrsesjaphorisms) The 
first AdhySya dSls with the nature of the Brahman, its ^el^ion 
tothft and to individual souls. The jf 

Jo a refutation of rival theories propound^ W 
The third discusses in brief the special disciplinfi. the 
of Vi^anta, or Brahma VidyH. The fourth chapter deals the 
fhaia the benefits derived by the practice oHhe 
^ Perhaps no modEm scholar has studied the Brahma Sutra with 

oj iSit pp- aSHI^i' “d Thihautj x^xiv, pp. 
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more care and thoroughness than Ur. Tlijbaut. To hiiA wa art 
ii(VdebtadL for thftt bulky Volumes in tho Saored Books of the 
East Series, in which he hjg set forth his excetSent translation of 
tht two classical Bh^hyas on the Bi'ahma Siltras—^[ink.inL’ 5 , 
from the standpoint of monbtio advaiti, and K5iiianu]a''3, from 
the standpoint of thoistlc vj^ishllldvaita, morusin ^vitb a ^(f^rencc. 
In Ills scholarly introduction to the ^afilfarahhJshya, Dr Thihaut 
handles with aduiirablo skill the diihiOlilt problem of ascertaining 
the teaching of the Sutras without reference to the commentaries, 
and unprejudiced by the sectarian induence of Sahkara aud 

R3,tn5Tiu|a. 

Summing up his findings, he states; "They (the Siltras) do not 
set forth the distinctions of a higher and lower knowLed^ 
and ttpura vidyJ) of Brahman j th^ do not acknowledge the 
distinction of Btahmau and I^vara in Sankara's sense; they do 
not, \vith ^afikara, prioctaim the absolute identity of the individual 
and the higbKt self."' In other words. Brahman^ in the Sutras, 
is not an undifferentiated, objecttcas Absolute which is heyond 
the empirical; to be distinguished from the personal plane of 
^eTlse^;xpe^iencej the lower view being confined to those who are 
unenlightened by the doctrine of ultimate One-ncss. ^ahkara, as 
we shall see, makes this distinction in order to give some sort of 
validity to the iVOrld of OxpetiCniOe, and to console tho nafvc 
religious consciousness of those on this lower plane. As a matter 
of fact, Thibaut finds that "the greater part of the work (the 
Brahma Sutras) is taken up with matters which, according to 
Sahkara's terminology, form part ol the ao-oalled Icevcr knowledge. 
... We ciurtainly feel aurselves confirmed in our conclusion that 
what Saiikara looked upon as comparatively unimportant formed 
in BidarJiyana's opinion part of that knowledge higher than 
which there is none."* 

The second sHtra of the First Adhaya de&nes Brahman as 
"that whence the origination and so on .(i.e. the sustentaLion and 
reabsoiption} of this world proceed". Now, considering that the 
Shtms do not distinguish between God and the Absolute (as 
does Sahkara), the definirion unmistakably refers to ISvara as 
wicll. "It is as improbable", as Tliihaut points out, "that the 
sQtras should open with a definlcibn of that Inferior principle 
(viz, I^vara, the personal God), from whose cognition tlierc 
accrues no permanent benefit (from the standpoint of the 
Kcvaladvaitin). aS Lt ia unlikely that they should cOncludo with 
a description of the state of those who know the tower Brahman 
Only and thus arc debarred from attaining true ralcasc."! 

‘ Thibaut, S.B.E., kxxIv, jj. e. ■ xzxiv, p, xcii. 
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Moreover, Itie latter part of tlm l(jiirth pfida of the first adhyiya 
states that Bratunan is not only the esnsti of this world 

hut is also its cavai m^knatis. 

And on accoimt of both (i.e. the orijim and dissolution of the 
world) being diteedy declared (to have Ijrahtnau for their cnatenal 

caiiSc}L 

(Birman is the matmal tftUSe) on account of (the sell) maJem^ 
itielfj {which is possible) owing to raodidcaHjOn. 

And Brahman is CiSlUm the SOUICC . . , 

Hcrehy all (the doctrines concemLng the fftlgiti of the world 
which arc opjXtSCd Id the VedBjita) are explained. 

Biiihma Sdtras, Tj 4 , ?5-^£L 

Thc word translated "modSfitalkm” 15, in thc original, the 
signiRcant term ''pariDarnai”, Brahman prtkiuees the world Iw 
means of a modifiution of itself: the world is Brahman too. ft 
may be rightly argued that if the SHtra-wiiter had bcslrcvcd that 
Ihe Brjliman is the matcTial cause of the world only through 
Mly£, and that the world WiS unreal, hc woutd have mai^ a 
slaleinent to that effect here. But the sutras do not contain a 
single word 10 that tflect, cipher here or anywheru ct^. 

It is also evident that the SilErakarw did noE believe that the 
individual soiil vfas absolutely identical u-ith the higliest soul, 
^^^^rTlhe Brahiiun. In Sutra If, I, 33, it is Stated: 

H But the ujiarate {Brahman, i.c. the Bmhman separate from the 
L imJividnal Binils) it WMlur; {the ejii^erice of which sepHiate Brahman 
h we leam) from the deelaiatien of difference. 

^ ^Hlnich would mean that the Lord is WAi.A^d, i.e. additkmal to, 
over and abovr', the individual jiva, Likewise^ Shtra I, 3 , so would 
give us to undorstand tliat there is a distinction made between 
the s^ 4 Hrdl^, the embodied sOul, and the ait/ar^^piLii, the inuicr 
cuntroih-r. 

And the embodied soul (abo CAnnOt be undentood by the internal 
ruler), for both also (i.e. both recenskin} of the BfibadSTany^ka 
Uponi^had) speak of tt ns dilfereut ((t^m the iuEemal ruler}. 

Satra I, 3 , 30. 

In lad, the previous sutra clearly stafL ‘5 tliat the individual 
5nul is tud the ''internal conlruller". In other words, the individual 
soul is recognized as an actual ertElty; n.'al, not i]lu 5 ciry% 

This brings us to consider Ihe probli'm of the docErine oi Ma^ 
in tEie Sutras. The most important Sfftras relative to this point 
art‘ found in the fiiit pada of the second Adhyitya. Tlte sixth 
Sutra in that pdda definitely states that the non-intcUigent can 
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certainly spring frani jm intelligent pdnciplfl. Several illustrative 
instances arc adduced to prove this po'int. 

But the Fieparalc [Biatunan^ Lc. the Btahman separate frotn the 
individual; souls) (is the CFtitturl; (the exigtence o( which separate 
Brahman we learn) irom the declaration ot difCerenec, 

becai^ the case is anjJogoua to that of stones, etc. (the 
objections raiS)Cd]j cannot be established. 

If ypa obj ect on the jpmmd of the obaervation of the eiTbplojnnenl 
(ot inEtmTnent&] ; {wc Say], No ; because as niilk (tiansfcoms itselt, 
so Brahman doa). 

And (the case of Brahnum is) like that of gods and other beings 
in ordinary experience. 

Either the consequence of the WlUre (Bcahman undergOuig 
change) haa to be aerated, or else a violation of the texts declaring 
the Brahman to be without parts. 

Brahma SAtras, if, I, az-36. 


If the Sntrahira had believed in the MSrylL doctrine it is strange 
that he should have employed these Agnres of speech. The itlu^tra- 
tion af the milk tumiTVE into curds (kshlravad dhi) can hardly be 
likened to Brahman projecting the illusive appearance of this 
Tinorld. And the illustration foUowittg, about "the gods and tha 
like" cheating (myateriously enough) real things, certainty remtnds 
erne of the Vedic conception of m^yi; but it can hardly be taken 
to imply the mayavida of ^ahkara, 

We have yet to consider one signifioant SQtra where the word 
m^yu itself actually occurs. 


But it i; mere on account of the true nature (of the soul) 

not being fuUy menif^ed. 

Brahma SAtras, HI, a, 3. 


Tlie weight of evidence is very strongly in favour of oiir cor' 
eluding that BSdarSyatja did not use the term here in the 
SahWitc senae. The meiTiLJig that Ramilnuja givies to the term 
in this parfituLar passage seems adegu^fe enough to Iw'ing out 
the full context. The word would then mean a wondErfuI thing, 
pot illysocy, however. Such a moaning is in accord with the use 
of the word ToSyi in the Vedas, and as late as the ^^vet^Svatara 
Upanishad and the Bhagsivad Gifi, both of which we know are 
in all probability later than the Sutras. 

The Brahman of the SutrukSna is not an abstract principle, 
but the "highest Person^'; he is the operative as well as tha 
material cause of the vrorldj he is different from the individual 
soul though he is its inner controller (antaryirniin); he is not 
conceived of as Brahman, the absolute on the plane of the 
transcendental and as livara,. the personal God of religion, on 
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the plane of the empirical- And in the only place where the teetn 
Miyi ^ actually used, it jncst certainly does not convey the 
jneanicif it later acquires in classical VedSnta, ThereforSj it is 
diffitTult [o say that the Brahma Sutras hold to the do^tnne of 
illusion. 


3 

TtlE kArIKA^ op OWi^AiPADA 

In adtliluin to Bidartlyana’iSiitras. the oldest work on VedSnta 
PhilcMophy, from [he Standpoint of absolute monisrnj is the 
Karikas on the MJndukya Upanishad by GaudapAdi. Gaudapada 
is the earliest eKponnit oi Kevoiadvaita, and a noteworthy figirre 
in the [raditLon which ^ahkani inherited. It is Gaud^p^da who 
ior the iirat time in Vedfintic tradition emphatically maintains 
that, siiKe [here is but One Reality, the Erahman alone, every¬ 
th! ntj; dst'^ is noMssarity illudon. 

There ts no doubt that Sapkara took over this absolute moni.sm 
from Gaudnpflilaj made it the basis of his own interpretation 
of the Vedanta. Indeed, ^ahkara acknowledges in grateful terms 
hU di-op indebtedness to his great master. Concluding a uom- 
lumtaty that Sahkara wrote on Gaudap^u's Kirifcas, he says; 
^'Hr (^TUkana) adores by falling at the leet of that ^cat guru 
(Gaudapuda), the adored of his adurersj who., on finding tdl the 
peu^e MEildng in tliii oocati made dreadful by the crocodiles of 
ne-hiiih, out of kindness for atL people, by diiiniii\g the great 
ocean, of the Veda w'ith his great churnitig rod of wisdom, ru- 
etn'crrd what lay deep in the heart of the Veda^ and is hardly 
altaiEtable even by (he immortal geds.'"' 

Gaudapilda Nourished at a lime when the influence of ideatistic 
schools of Buddhism was predomdnant. In the slidb and the 
sevimtli centnries of our era, Buddhist scholastidsm was at its 
hdglit. Tbc tnfiuence of A'^vaghosha, N^g^rjuna, Asahga and 
Vasubandhu pronounced even in Brahman circles. We hear 
of mnuy Icanicd Brahmaiis liaviiu; turned Buddhists in uonse- 
quence. Jt is not impossible that f^udapUda was attempting to 
eBcOt a compromise betwrien the idealism of Buddhism and the 
monisnii of tile Uponishads/'to combine in one whole tlie negative 
logic of tliu M^hyamakas with the positive idealism of the 
Upanlhhailii". 

It is signifEeanl, nevertheless, that Gatidipada should have 
selected one of the smallest Upsnishads—(he ^Un^dkya^and the 
ITpanishad which iiad much to say about dreams, as the basis 

pn ikt ArareiJirauia. editimi. p- ir4. 
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for expounding his system of the Vedinta. Thus he makes sure 
of the sanction of orthodoxy and, at the same timej secures for 
himself perfect freedom to e^prr^ his own views. 

GaudapJda's treatise consists of four distinct sections: the 
Agama, in which the text of the Upanishad is ex¬ 

plained; Vatisihya (Unnealityjj where the phcnomciiaJ natQire of 
the world is. dealt with; Advaita {Monism), which establishes the 
validity of the monistic theory of reality ; Alafaidftii {quenching 
the nre-hrand)j which deals with the logicality of id^lism, thus 
demonstrating the iiinsory character of sense-expcricnjce, 

Jn the first section, Gau^pada enumerates three states of 
copciousness as sketched in the iflVTi^JOkya L'panishad: the 
vativa tiara dfpwit, when the experienced is awake; the iaijasa 
dlmatiy when lie is id the dream state; wsHupli, state of deep 
sleep, when there is absence of all determinate imowledge. But 
there is also a fourth state of the seif, says Gau^pida, which is 
described as unseen (adris^a), tinrelated (avyavaliaryanii), un- 
graspable (agrahyam), indefinable (alakshapa), unthinkahle {acint' 
yam), unspeakable (avyapadiesyaj. In that state clie self is alone, 
thti very quintESSenicc of "beitlg" {el;3,tmapraty3.yas5ra), alt 
appearances having vaoished (prapafleopasama}, and in such 
b^lihc being, the soul ig quiescent f^ntam), food {^ivam), non' 
dual {advaita). This Last state of the self alone is real; the otlicr 
states are illusLons. 

"As in dream, so id waking, the objects seen are udreaL”! 
It is Only a relative di&rcnce in unreality. Life as a whole is a 
waking dreamA To prove tho unreality {vaitathyamjol the external 
objects of our perception, &i£Jcara, commenting on this statement 
of Guatjap^da, arranges that particular verseJ in the form of a 
syllogism, "'Things seen in the waking state are not true: this is 
the proposition {pratijfli); because they are seen; this is the 
reason ^etu); just as thliifs seen in a dream are not true, so the 
property' of bcLnf scan belongs io like manner {to things seen) in 
the waking state; this is the appbeatinn of the reason; therefore 
thinjgs seen in the wakin.g state are also untrue: this is the con^ 
elusion (nigamana).""s Things seen in a dream differ from those 
Ajen in waking in that the former arc reduced in size, because 
they are within (the body of the dreamer). But there is no differ¬ 
ence in so far S5 both arc "seen", and are "untrue" Both are 
illusory creations of the telf- 

Gaud^pSda goes still further. Tlie subject, or the receiver of 
these various objective representationSj the individual soul, is 
itself unreal. Whaf ia real is the Atman alone, and that has already 

I Gau^plda, .KdnJUf, U, > Ibid,, 11,^1. 

I 11,.^, i H. JacdbLj p, 
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been describtd as static, absolute periettifin, undifferentaated 
and Dbj.ectless. Gau^^pida describe^ it as atbpervadiing 
space. Jiva, the indi\ridual soul, is like space enclosed in a jar. 
When the jar is broken the "individuated” space [gbatikiia) is 
lest in the universal space (ntahaicil^}. So the illusion of tbc 
SndividiEil soul is dispelled vi'hen tlw accidents of name and toim 
arc understood b£ unreal; it is then merigcd into the Whole of 
undifferentiated Being. But for all practictJ miposcs iive may 
treat the individual soul as distinct from the Atman.'' 

"As the movement of burriing charcoal”, says Garujipada, "is 
perceived as sEcai^t or curved, so it is the movement of con¬ 
sciousness that appears as the perceiving and the peicelved. All 
the attributes {e.g. straight or curved) are imposed upon the 
charcoal hre, though in reality it does not possess them; so also 
aU the appearances arc imposed upon consciousness (of indi¬ 
viduals), though in reality they do not possess them.”* Birth, 
death, and all events of life are merely appearances. There arc 
no sueh thi^s in reality. The acid teat of the real nature of 
anything is its abiding ■characteristic of persisting for all time in 
ab^lute Eclf-cjdsteQCfc So GaudapUda aiigucs. that what possesses 
a beginning and has an end, for the reason, that it ^'as naught at 
tilt beginning and so- also at the end. cannot necessarily have any 
cjcjstcnce. This sense-world arid the men who people it art all 
unreal. 

Gaud^pada also claims that there can be mdthcr cause nor 
effect. In fact, causation is an impossibility. ''Nothing”, he writes 
in the K£rik3s, '"is produced either by itself or by anotlicr, nor 
is anything in fact produecdi. wltcthcr It be being, or non-being, 
or cither.") It is interesting to read Sartkani''s gloss ou this passage. 
"In fact." comments Sankara, "the being produced by something 
is imi^ible to establish in any manner. Nothing is bom of 
itself, i.e. from its own form. Nothing can re^MToduce itself, a.s: a 
jar a far. Nor is anything prehduced from something else, a£ 
cloth from a jar; and another cloth from the first; and nothing 
can he bom of itself and of another for obvious reasons; for 
a jar and a cloth cannot together produce either the one or 
the other.”t All hoeomiiy' is unreal, valid only in this empirieal' 
world. In reality there is no difference at all (nasti bhedah 
katariicana)^ betwTen Brahman and JivStms, God and the 
World. 

^ Gau^apd.da's fiSrliiSi. Ill, 3-J4. 

= ifrj'if,, IV', jn ff, ft. Das Gupta, E, 438 , also Sboetri, rkfiyive of Maya, 
p. £4 . J Hid ., IV, ^3. A im,. 111 T j; cl. 111 ,0 and II t. 24 . 

i sanlara'K CamOh'aCary Oil tlw A'driJU, Aitajidaarama. keHcs, 393$, 
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GATJ^fAPADA'S INTEHPRETATiO^J OF THE WORLD 
AS WAVa 

From the very outset D^ hij treatisej. Gau^apidl takes a 
ne^tivc attitude twvards the world of senseHsxperience. By 
anatysing the individual self at its three Stages of consciousness, 
he proves that olE e^iperlencc of eatenuls is fundamentaLLy of 
the same nature as dreamS. He shows that any object, presented 
to the consciousness, cannot be real. He, therefore, ai^cs that 
since the make-up of things p^ccived teven if thought of in 
terms of causality) is not intelligible, they cannot be le^l. And 
fitiaily, lie points out that, since they have a beginning and an 
end, they cannot be real. What, then, is the world f Illusion, 
Mays, answer? Gainfapdda. 

The word, m^ys, which occurs so very rarely in phUosophicaE 
discussions so far in Indian thought, is "found in no fewer than 
siKteen passages in his {Guai^p^cla'a} ICirilcA, and one u^ole 
chapter is entitled Vaitathya, or 'unreality' In one place he 
says, "Mayi alone is all this (world of) duality] the real being 
the non-dual" [mflySmltram jdam dvaitam advaitam paramartha- 
tab)'* In another passage ho states, "As dream or magic (M^yH) 
or/ata nayrgana is the entire cosmos regarded by those vcistd in 
the Vedantaa'M Or again, "The Atman imagiTies himself by 
himself through the power O'f his Tniy-d,"t Miyi is also Said tg be 
the bcginninglcss, cosmic principfe which hidK reality from the 
vision of FnatirS 

Bui Gauijapada docs not systematically develop tlie idea of 
the world as an iJlusiO'n: he does not propound a doctrine of 
Maya, as docs Sartkara. He uses the word with a freedom and 
latitude of meaning at times signifying magic, at other times the 
apparent drcam-likc nature of sense-OK per fence, and also to 
indicate that any connection at all between the world and the 
Ultimate cannot be rationally sustained. It is all a mystery 
{m^yd), how this unreal, changing world of sense-^Kperience 
could nest on the real, changoless Ultimate Principfe. A careful 
St udy of (he Xarika leaves one with the serious doubt i f Gaud^p^da 
was interested in establishing the sole reality of the Atman; he 
seems to be more concerned in proving the unreality of the 
world. To him, therefore, the term mSyS helps establish the 
illusory, multiplicity of life rather than the sole reality of the 

' Urqubartj Tiit ^tncl Atrafem p, 47, 

» GuaidaeddA'A A'dn'Ad', IJ, tj, I j'Aki,. ir, 31, 

* II, \ cf. in, ID. 1 /Akf., I, IG, "dllLyab^tL'^ 
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Ultimate. It ii the titfative aspect the formula of miyi that 
fa:£ciiiateS the mjnJ ot Gau^pida. 

This is not surprising, because he is a tlioroughgoing subjective 
idealist. In KSlnkfl IV^ 34 . a Realist contends that ideas and 
feelings Vi-ould uot arise iE they vi'crc not caustsd by eKternal 
obietts. The Opponent, in Kafika IV, i5-:i7. shows the unrMson- 
ableniiss of assuming objects e^risting boside and indcpeudetit of 
ideas (prajnripti dtta). Tliis refutation, even Sabkara in his 
conimontaiy conceikSj is "the argument of tlie Buddhists of the 
\'ijniiifu.v»din sciiooh who conflict (he opinion of tho lealists 
(hihyarthav^din), and tJiO Acaiya {i.c. Gaudapada} agrees with 
him tln.is iLir". But Gauijapada seems to go further and deny the 
reality of t Etc individual conscdouiineSS itself; he accepts apparently 
the pcMtion of the Buddhist school of SQnyavwinSj and the 
theory of ultimate void. Foc tlic ncKt verse [IV, 2 S) reads; 
^'Tlien.-^re (he idea (cilta) does not originate, nor does the 
object uf the ide-a Originate; tliose wIiQ pretend, to recognire the 
original tng of ideas may a.‘i well recsognizc the truce [of birds) in 
the air," Houn^vcr. Gaiidnpuda docs not stop with "the void": 
tlic dMin in liquated with the Upanisliadic Atman. Since the 
whole proctss of arriving at tlje ultimate Atman, Is through a 
Serii*^ of negations, the actual adirmatien of tlie SOlc rcahty of 
the Atman, as wn]L as the ultunatc roleei^ into it, is also COUSC' 
riuentiy negativiiiEic. Tlie inRoenco of Buddhist tliooiglit is 
quite evident in Gaudtipflcla’s method, and in his theory of the 
w^rld and of salvation. It is only his theory of reality that is 
Upanhliadcc. The Ved^ntic methodology, as in tho SHtras of 
Biidarayai>a, as in all later apologetic, was to afhrm the sole 
reality of l^iahman hrst and then to establish, in some way, 
the letativL! reality of the world in relation to it. Gaudapada, 
following rhu BuJiHiist fa:1toliasts. prov'us the unreality of the 
world ftr!,t and then dutches at the sole reality o^f the Atman 
of (.tic U]<niis3iads to save himself from being lost in the void 
rjE his making. 

But his infiucTtoG on the later development of Vedanta philo¬ 
sophy is hnjKjrlant, for this rcasoTIr He had very SUKttafuUy 
the wfjrUt of sense-eKperieiice to be unreal. lJut Ciudapida, 
in so dniug, had cumc perEloosly near denying 3ll validity tc the 
reti^nois quest] He did not emphasize the naiKrs of the sole 
Ulliinate Keality, nor suf^st any thonry of the relation that 
e.iistcd between it and this illusory world of beings and fbinga, 
Sartkara makes up for (IlU deficiency. &ibltara makes Brahman 
the Absolute, undiEEerentlated, objectless Being. He somehow 
connects that Ah^JEute with the illui^ry world. The world is 
mayij credited by the mAy» iakti of livara, the empirical 
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^^Cduntcrfeit-presfintmftiil" of the Ahsolute Brahman. The world 
is made empiritaliy neaK The soul of tlic iiudividual is ultimately 
identified with Btahman Itself. And salvatian, instead of the 
ne^tive extinction of the hre-brand of Gusdap^a'^ pictnreAque 
metaphor, bt'iomes a positive absorption into the Absolute which 
is pure ^aedditmtuia. Being, Intclhgcnoe and Bliss. 

Tlie Kindu Upantshadic bias of Guadsip^da makes him hesitate 
to use the term ^iinya fvoid}; although he uSea other Buddhist 
tenna in expounding his philosophy. This is signlftoant. He 
shrinks from the unpleasing piospeet of cndEug in a Fneaninglcas 
void. Instead he uses tlie temt mflyJ, which, as we have seen, 
has had a Hindu religious baehground. That term OcCurS even 
in the Vedanta Sfitras, which was in eKistemce when GauiJapSlda 
wrote his Karihi.^ Gau^apAda thus laid the foundations for the 
mayivSlda doctrine which Saftkara later elaborated. 

The Buddliist Sdn^v^da undoubtedly influenced the birth of 
the MElyaviida doctnne of Vedlntiani. But it is not a ca?e of 
wliolesale borrowing. Had it been So, the world ^vould have ended 
in an ultimate sUnya (void), in VedSnta also. On the other hand, 
the VedSntin's world as illiya. is very dcFinitely oOnuBctcd by 
maya^akti with the Ultirnate Brahman j to that extent it is real. 
Still, the world is all miyA; not primarily because it is ilLusiOn, 
but because it is inexplicable (anirvacaniya); it baflles all explana¬ 
tion in terms ef human concepts. 

Both Jacobi^ and SuVehtankan claim that the mAylvAda Is a 
Vedantic adaptation of the SunyavAda of Buddhist scholasticism. 
It may be. But we must not forgst that both Hindu Monism and 
Buddhist schools oi idealism arc ultimately tmeed to a eommign 
fountain-head. "To treat Buddhism as idien and unrelated to 
HpaJ^isbudic thought is persistently to misread India's religious 
history."* Brom the standpoint of organic development of thought^ 
if we investigate the mAyAvAda a philoscphio doctrine, we are 
forced to regard it certainly as a "growth" and not a ' 'graft”, 
"a development from within"'. And it is left to ^ahkara to bring 
out the implications of the doctrine as a tenet of the system of 
Advaita VedAnta in all its ru mi ft cations. 

Even before Sankara, wc hear of a few scholars, Bharlppra- 
paflcft, Bhartrhari and Brahmsdatta, of whom ^vc know vciy 
httLe.5 They are referred to in YAmuna's Siddhitraya {tenth cen¬ 
tury A.D.) as expounders of the Vedanta. Max MtiHer places the 

t jAcObi, J.A,Q. 5 r, xxxiii, p, 53, J.jf.O.S., JOtxi, pp. I3 S. 

’ Ibid.y xxuii, p. 34. 

1 V, S. S-ukhtiiilir. Ik.Z.JC.Af,, :(xu, pp. x30“T3g. 

< S. Radhakiishnan, VedanUi, p. jS. 
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of Bhaitrhari u a.d. 650.' His treatise, called VAkyap^di. 
is strongly idealistic in tmiG and rnaintains the phencmenaJity of 
the world. Bhartrprapafica la cited Iw ^afikara in (he Jattcr^s 
commentary on the Bphadaranyaka upanishad (V^ i) as having 
held to the theory of dvaitJanaiia or bktdslthttla, whereby 
Brahman was CKplaintd to bo as bath ''one" and "dual” at the 
same time, 

These twt) trends of thought Sahkara attempts to correlate In 
his tlicory of Mfl.y3, Brahmnn is One. The World is multiple. 
If the One alone i£ real there is a hasic' reahty to tld? world of 
muJtiplirity. The idtimate is JtcJ a void. And sincn the world is 
vitifniiety based on the Brahman, it cannot be a void; not in 
the finn^i] analysis. What is it then? MSy^K sayS Sankara. 

' ^Cax MalCrTj Tbt Six Sytknti a/ fiufun PhrlfifttpHy^ p. 
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THE MAYA VADA OF ^I^KAKA 

I 

Sankara, the mak awd his wdkk 

The obvious trend towards a li^rOus mm-clualism (advaila) 
implicit in UpajiishadiSc tc:3?ts had fumisbed a fruitful field of 
enQiiiry for tlie Hitidu religious plailosopher. But no serious 
attempt had yet been made to congtruct a coherent and sall- 
conaistcut c^ipositian of absolute monism based on those texts. 
Tlie Vedflnfa Sufrag, to be sure, in very cleverj if too abstniM^ 
aphorisms, had sununariaed the teachings of the Scriptures with 
that end in view. Their object was to show that the cure of the 
Scriptures, tite end (anta) of all the Vedi, and their teachings, 
was essentially an ^vaiiism (ncuv-dualism^r But the Sutras do 
not give the impression that suclt advaiiism was regarded as 
altogether absolute: it was mora of the nature of a ^'non-dualism"'. 

The laconic terseness of the .Sutras had made them meaningless 
to the uninitiated. They had need of Bh&ahyas, or commentaries, 
to explain to the fiirtvest Student their "liidden mysterics^^ and 
the very nature of the SiJtras provided ample scope for variety 
of inteipretatLon. Outstanding amonf these commentaries ig 
the Bh^ya of Sai^kara. 

The Sahkara Bh^shya is not a commentary in the usual sense 
of the word. "Its primary aim U not to elucidate a text {although 
it may do this with considerable thoroughness), but rather to 
construct a philosophy on the basis of the authoritative text 
selected.”’ 

The Sahkara Bhdshya is regarded as the most valuable and 
orthodox exposition of the Sutras front the Standpoint of absolute 
momsm, Ket'olaiivatia. With great ingenuity, rcmarscless logic, 
obvious sincerity, profound convictioit and deep learning, but 
not without partisan prejudice and the unfortunate handicap of 
a "fimdamentaJist^a'' unquestioning dependence on scriptural 
authority, SaAkara unfold^ the tesuchings of the Vedanta Sutras, 
as he understood them. 

The Original Sfltras are there. But the Bhishya stands an its 
own merits. It develops independently a really remarkable 
"system"" of idealistic philosophy and an unflinching monistic 
metaphysics, both of which are characteristically ^ahkara's own. 

> W. S. tfrquliirt, Tki Vtiantst awl ThvMghU Oxford, ifliS, 
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P4rticuLarly is this true of his expoMtion of Tlte dottrine of m&yi. 

gave the doctrine tfiat wealth of uew meaning-contCitt 
wiiich i t ]]cnj«forLh bolds in cLa^cil Vedanta. With Sahkara we 
eutor upon a very signtficant stage in the history of the doctrine. 
His fmportanee in our investigation cannot be over-estimated. 

Thu period of Sadkata is new owre or less definitely established k 
thoLfgh them is a division of opinion as to when he died.^ Bban- 
darkar^ Pathaltj MaK MiilLtr and Macdenell, among other sqholarSj 
ate agreed that he was bom ciVra a. u. /SS and died about a. d. 
almost in the prime of manhood. 

We hav« many biographies of him; but the actual facts of his 
life are little known. "'T.'he nnisgulded enthusiasm of later admirers, 
from whom every great person lias reason to pmy to be saved”,’ 
is largely responsible for the miraculous legends about him. Sb 
many are they that a factual account of his life and doings is 
difbcult to obtain. 

But^tlwire U little doubt that he was bom io Malabar, of a 
Uamhudri Brahmin family, in a place called Kdladi. It i? ulso 
very probable that he was a Sakta by birth.i Early in lifc^ he 
showed prodigious aptitude for abstract tbinkipg, and, assuming 
the robes of a. tannydsin, he renounced the world and travelled 
extc^Lvely in quest of knowledge and salvation. He probably 
studied under Govinda, who was a disciple of the great Gmd^pdda. 
Thus, at the very Tanning of his carecrj he came under the 
spdl of the unflimehing monistic doctrioe of the Kdrikl^ Being 
convinced of the validity of the Kevahidvaitaj he set forth in 
quest of converts and to vindicate bis cause before other 
scholars of tlic day. There is a story to the effect that he challenged 
Kumarila, the grftat exponeiit of the Purva Mimamsa. But 
KumUrila was theti on his death bud and ^^issed the cballenfc on 
to his pupil, Mandana MiSra.'t Sailkaru is said to have disputed, 
for days together, with Mandana and his learned consort, aud 
finally won thum over to the Advaiia. 

^^kara was not only an invetcrute debater; he was a prolific 
writer as well. Many Vedantic treatises are attributed to Iiim. 
His commentaries on the principal Upanishads, the Bhagavad 
Gili and the Vedunta Sutras, as well as tv,-o philosophic treatises 
tailed Ihfi Upudelasak^ri and Vivekaciidamatfi, provide U3 

' JJriaTidarkar'a en ika Sc^truk fvr S.KT. JHSS„ rflSi. p, ij. 

Cf. K, B, Pathajl, /ftdiam Anli^uary, i3Sa, xJ, pp. 17411., 'SLca k'stti 
Datta, S^BTrkararAar^^ CpJcuEta. iSot pp. *^-^3. A uoie by H. H. Wilswn: 
"Vunkace^viira would have him iu a.ij-. 805-^897. as li* 

dots net butlevs that. Saakurii Jicd early,'' 

" C. N. KriituuawAFni AwUT. Lift 41 id jTimrJ o/ imikaju. 

1 liadh^rinhaan. 'fki I z^ania, AUeo ft Unwin, 1928, p. J4. 
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with tliH source material fer his teachingsv His other worJcs are 
devotional manuaJaj in the form of popular hymns, addressed to 
varioiia deities. These bymns, Sif>ira., Httrimidt 

St^a, AnAnd^ iahArt, ^nd would give us to 

understand that Sankara was also deeply rehgjous—from the 
vyavah&rika (empirteslj standpoint, as he would put it. 

There is a touching story of Sahkata oomfotting hia dying 
motlier. When his scholarly words weighted with wisdom of the 
Advaita failed to console her, he sang the hymns of devotipn to 
5 iva that his mother loved. And when she died, in open defiance 
of his monftstic vows, he cremated the Femains himself. 

^iikara was also a gifted rcliginus organizer. Tradition iias it 
tliat he established seYcral. ihTwWs, monastic instltations, for the 
study of the Scriptures: all of them to this day daim Sankara as 
their founder. After a brief, but strenuous, Ufe of varied activity, 
he died at Kedarnath, in the Himalayas, at the early age of 32. 
Scholar^ agree in fixing the date of his death in a.d. S^o, though 
there is a strong tradition that it occurred thirty years later. 

■'The life of SaTiltara", says Professor Radhakrlshnan, "makes 
a strong impression of eontrarias. He 15 a philosopher and a P*ttr 
a savant and a saint, a mystio and a religious reformer, ouch 
diverse gifts did he possess that different images present them¬ 
selves, if we try to recall his personality. Ooo sees him in youth, 
on fire with intellectual ambition, a stiff and intrepid debater; 
another regards him as a shrewd political genius, attempting to 
impress upon the people a sense of unity; for a third, he Is a calm 
philosopher engaged in the single effort to expose the contra^ 
dictions of life find tliou^ht with an unmatched indsiveness; 
for a fourtli he is the mystic who declares that we are all greater 
than we know."''' Such, indeed, was the versatile genius of S^kari. 


2 

THE PERIOD OF ^Af^KAHA 

^hkara lived in an age of religious ferment in [ndinn thought. 
It. was incT^itable, therefore, that his philDsophic speculations, as 
those of others before him in India, should be largely directed by 
the decidedly religious urge of the times. Philosophy in India had 
been at no time an intellectual pursuit ptr sf ; she was always the 
hand-maid of religion. The end and aim of all knowlcdgu was 
to make deliverance {mukti) possible, ^afikar^'s re-statement 
of the more acceptable way of release from the samsiro of 
' S. RAdKAkriAhnAQ, TAj VeJanis, p. 16. 
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repeated ltve±, thenefare:, -^as. but Me of other solutions, current 
in th« field. 

Buddhism, it is true, had already bc^uu to decline, but it hud 
left behind heavy traces of its idealism. Boddliism had refused to 
iccDgnize Ultimate Reality aS other than a mere causal nexus, 
so it had not ap^lcd to tbe Indian mlndj but its mterpretaEion 
of the world of change had gained aeceptauce among many 
orthodoK Hindu thinken. The two important schools of Buddhist 
thought at this time wirre the and the 

As early as a.d.. ZOO with th't rise of MAhayana Lteraturo there 
emwged the doctrine of the ''iwn-essentialricss and voidnesa of 
all dhammas'', of fediog (vedana), conciepts {saitijAa}, eonforma- 
titms (KrhskJLra-s), etc. To kn-ow and reeaid everything as pure 
nothingness was the part of true wisdom (prajhapar^mita}. This 
doctrine had developed along t'a'o lines; the Sfinyivtldi or philo- 
sophic nihilism, aud Vijhanavada or pure idealism. The SOnya-^ 
v^da maintains that all our ideas, it analysed, contain logical 
impossitulities or selfH:ontradictiDns, and that, therefore, tiothing 
real can underlie them, Moreover,, that upon which our irVeas are 
based is a ''void'' (siinya, nirupalHLya}. llus system was founded 
by NSgSrjuna who lived about the end of the second century of 
Our era.t The Vijn&nav^dins tried to elucidate the plienomena 
of consciousness of extcmality as ojventiially traceable to "be- 
ginninglcss illusory ideas" or instincts of the mind {vasana}. They 
center^ that consdoT^nesa [vijElSLui} alone was real. This school 
was established by AsaUga and his yrmciger brother Vesubandhu 
who is reputed to have fEourished during the latter part of the 
fifth century' A.D.^ ^ahkara wa£ impressed by this Bcddhist 
theory of appearance, but he felt that we shoBld not atop with 
proving the unsatisfactOririess of phe-uicmena; wc ought to gO 
further and get to know the nature of the perminent background 
embod^ng alt valui!^ iu the univeiSai 

Jairusm, unlike its contemporary, was far from being decadent 
at this time. In fact, it was at the zenith of its influence. The 
Jains did not admit the authority of the Vedas, but placed a 
great deal of value On eomman-seusc experience. All things, they 
held, could be divided into two groups—living yfvd and material 
fijiva. As pluralistk: realists, they believed in an infinite number 
of souls, substantial and eternal, which "in reality occupy innu¬ 
merable space-points in our murdane world {Lok^kshaJ, have 

‘ HEb date ia establlabtd by a poem at Arrudeva, aeo^temparaty; iottraal 
svidenCe in the poem (rfited in i4^) pointF to early thud 

natury a.o. 

» Taltifcnfiu. Enlteiin de {T^xfrfJW OrifJfi, 1904, iv, 
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Jimited siae tmsdhyflniA-pariininA) and are neither aJl-pervasive 
(vibhu) nE?r atomic Ajiva or PudgaJa is matter oonsisting 

of atomst whicti are without sizej it is eternal AH material tlnngs 
are, in the ultimate analysis, due to the oembination of atoms^ 
What is {sat) is neither that v/hich is static-and absolutely uji' 
cbani^eable nor the phenomena which axe constantly bein^ 
formed and re-formed in this dynamic world of Karma and 
Samsara. The Jain conception of beinff is a compound of dhruva 
(permatiiency), utpada (addition of new chajacteristics) and 
vyava (the loss of some oid qualitieft) ad in terir^ of the common’ 
sense experience of a critical realism, fundamentally piuraEistie.. 
In regard to the Jiiins, Safikara feels the need to vindicate the 
authority of the Scriptures that they denied. That is why, he 
held, the Jains slipped into the fallacy of bsheving in a plurs’ 
listic world which they conceived of in terms of everyday 
experience. 

Reference has already been made to l^ankara's encounter with 
one of the greatest living exponents of the Mimijhsik^ of his day. 
Extreme religious asceticifim liad given place to abstract ^nu- 
lationSj as in the case of the Buddbistsj even where the Upani- 
shadic Brahmanites like Gaud^pada and Govinda were concemcjd. 
Neither asceticism nor speculation appealed to the religious man 
of the day; much less did they satisfy his religious needs. The 
tendency was, thercfoncj to return to the rituaJistEc devotionalistn 
of the Vcdic days, and the Karma Mlmfimsika attempted to show 
tliat salvation was through elaborate rituatSsm. Accordini' to 
KuinJirila, the teacher of Mandana IdKra, salvation was the 
effective neutralization of evil deeds by good (sacrihcial) deeds, 
so that re-birth ^vas made impossible. '"To MfmamsA, therefore, 
there is no God, no creator, no creation, no dissolution or pia- 
faya."^ Individual soufs, eternal, omnipresent a,TMi many, in 
as^odatinn with matter, according to the automatic working of 
Karma, kept this world going, :^aftkara felt keenly that this 
"MlmUmsika emphasis on Karma developed ritualism devoid of 
spirit''.? 

At this period, the PaJlava dynasty was in power in South 
fndia.i The earliest of these nders had been Buddhists, hut later 
successors were some Vish^uiteS, and some ^aivites, tJrider their 
regime, peace and prosperity wert restored by the central govern¬ 
ment. Religion ftourEshed; i^igious festivats and tempk w'orship, 
inspired by Puranig Hinduism, spread. :€aivitc saints {A^iyllrs] 
and Visli^uite devotees (Aivirs) were already making thetr 

> Das Oupta, /wtfisn P^hsaphy, Cambridge I?^a, vgt, i, p, l$g, 

' J&rd., I. p. -* R^idhsknahiiaii, Titf Vfdttrtliir p. rj, 

+ V. A. Smitlij The Oxfird Hitlftry nf Indix, O^fecd, 1910, pp, 
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gOSp^ Bhakti-devotion popular and powerful. Popular CUlt^ 
weic |ivten thie sanction of orthodoxy, and local deities v/w^ 
included in the Hindu panthflon, Brariinanisni was bsin| trans- 
lonncd into tlie Hinduism of later days. 

When SaAkara o^umed the role of a religious refarmcr and 
systematic philosopbcr, he had to take into account all these 
contemporary factors. He attacks with violent pulemio other 
viewpoints (dai^ana), and with equal vigaut defends his own 
llieory. All the time he is sJso himself assimiliitin^ and rc-intcr- 
pretii^ many of the roUgious and phiEofiopJiic tenets which 
prevaded in his day. His system is intended to meet the needs of 
the head and the heart, of the metaphysician and the man OQ the 
itreet. 

This camprehendvo outlook which takes in every possible 
difference in reli^us iKeds and demands^ conditioned by the 
social and cultur^ hackground of the hctero|rcrieous population 
of a vast oountEy, ts a pe(mliir characteristic of Hindu "tol^nce''. 
To the student of the history of mligion this tendency presents 
no little difficulty. Hinduism, at any period in its hUtoryj is a 
glorious oonfusion of religious notions and philosophic concepts 
CDuclicd in terms which are used interchangeably by diffeTe:nt 
schools and seeta. In eaeli case the exact connotation, is only to be 
gained by study of the context; and the coutest is variously 
explained by commentators., though all of tliem claim the sanction 
of the Scriptures. 

^ahkara was no cxceptiion. Me too is handicapped by the prC' 
vailing tendency which accorded ultimate validity not to reason 
but to the Scriptuies. So mucli so that Prof. Das C^pEa is inclined 
to believe that all that Saftkara cared for was to '"show that his 
mterpTctatinn was the only Jaterpfetation that was faithful to 
the UpanishadSK and that its apparent cootradretions with ra- 
perlcncc cuuld in Some way be explained. .. . He was not writing 
a plutosopby in the modem sense of the term, but giving us the 
whole truth as taught and revealed in the TJpanishaids and not 
sdmply as a system spun by a clever thinker, which may errone¬ 
ously appear to he quite reasonable.""^ 

Siikara, himself, repeatedly draws our attention in hLs Bhi^ya 
to his dependence on the authority and validity of the Scriptures. 
"As the thoughts of men", he argues, "‘arc altogetber unfettEred, 
reasoning dri^regaids: the holy texts, andi rests on individual 
opinion only has no proper foundation.And, again, "On aocount 
of the divemity of men's opinions, it is impossible to accept mere 
reasoning as having a sure foundation.”* he argues, "the fact 

r Piiioiopliyf E, fK. 4^. 

* SaiAitanakSakya. S.B.E., xxxiv, p. 314. j S.B.E., xliv, p. 315. 
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of everything having it& ^If in Brahman {for iaslancej CACUIO E be 
grasped without the aid of the scriptural passage, 'That &rt 
ITiou^ ".1 

Bondage to the latter of the Scriptures and to the auttiority 
of Revelation is not easily rcoohidlied witli tlic spirit of Investiga' 
tion that shouitd be characteristic of true philosopliy. If Sahkara 
appeals to the final court of the Uponiahads and shuts up his 
opponent, his follanera similarly appeal to Saiikaraj in turn, and 
efftttivcly prevent further unprejudicxd inquiry. It comes aboutf 
evcntualty, tliat ^ahkara, to the Advaitin at any rate, is looked 
upon os the imaJ authority on the Vedanta. 

Even so enthusiaatic an admirer as Deussen is forced to admit 
that ^afikara's close adherence to the autliority o( the Upanishads 
and the textual sequenoe of the Sutras greatly hampers the 
internal consistency of his own OKpositfon. It mars the coherence 
and completentss tliat the system otherwise would have had.* 
And, not often, ^hkara himself realucs that adhering closely 
to the Upanishadic texts is irkaomej Gspcciahy when hc is aiming 
at proving his point, viz. that the Upanisliads teach but one 
thing, absolute Monism. So, when hc rgUL^OS internal disliarmOny 
between the texts themselves, lie arbitrarily scraps the one or the 
otlior of the conflicting passage^ as he finds convenicfll. Fof 
instance, in discussing the ''non-qnalitativc:''^ a^i against the 
''qualitative" Brahman, which is also refejned to in the Uponi- 
shads, he says: "There being a conflict between the two passages, 
wc . . . dcci^ that the texts referring to Brahman US devoid of 
qualities are of greater force, because they are latex in order than 
those which speak of Eiabman as having qualities. Thus every¬ 
thing is settled.''^ 

In appraaghing ^ahkara, therefore, we should bear in mind 
that he was conditioned by his times. He set about his task of 
int^reting the VqdJnta w-ith the eharacteristio Hindu tolcranoo 
wiiich con admit of diverse soEutionn to the samp problem, readily 
assimilating what in contemporary thought wOi recondlable 
with his advoitlsm. .Sankara was anxioua to find some way of 
including everyone within the pale of Hiiiduism. He was willing 
to concede to the popular mind, without giving umbrogo to the 
'■'elect": he was no less eager to uphold the authority of the 
Scriptures, the ^mti and the Smriti, as the ultimate source of 
true religious knowledge, and to refute the "free-thinking” of the 
dissenting Buddhists and Jains. 

’ 5 , 3 .E., xhvj p, 316, 

■ Deusa^. SyUtm e/ tkt Vtd3^ifa, Opea CeuTt, p. nao. 

i ThJbAut, xlviLl, p, >0. 
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SAHKAKA'S Uh'IVEHSE 

^kara's Approach to tJi£ problem of the riddle of the universe 
is inspired by tus lelSgKUS csonviciicHi of UtB sole, ultimatt reality 
of the Brshmai]. In the Aiul aiulysis, this is on Assymption with 
Saiiltara for which he fincU authority in the Scriptures.^ This 
Conviction of the sole reality of the Brahman provides the 
starting-point of Epeculation- Therefore, nnLikc his 

guru, Gatid^pada, he Starts with a positive affirmation of what is 
real and arguea from the sole realty of the Bmhmaji to the 
obvious unri^ityof all Other than it. This is decidedly a more secure 
procedure than that which Gaud^pfida follows in his Karikli 
Gavnja^&da docs just thfi- rtveist. He first disproves the reality of 
what cannot of its nature be real, and findiTi^ himsfllf faced with 
a '"void"", eejuates tliut "'void" with tlio Upanishadio Braltman. 

Not so Sahkara. JEvery time he talks about the unreality of 
tlic worid of sense ■experience lie is endeavouring to prove the 
sole reaJity of the Bnunnan- His Brahman 15 an absolute Bcingj 
devoid of quahtieSj the ""wholly otlter". It has -no gmui", it b 
characterised by no attributes; it does not actj it is related to 
UjOlhinl da*. "'TTie h^hcst Self", says Sadkara. ""b eternally pure, 
intefligent and free, never changing, one only, not in contact 
with anything, devoid of form."^ It b the negative of tvery- 
thingthat is positively cognized. So that it could only be described, 
in the words of the Scripture, as Neii, neli (Not thus, iiOt So), 
'"A conception negative in forni . ., the symbol (ideogram) for a 
content or meaning which, If absolutely unuttcrahls'", says a 
Cerman student of the V^Snta (in another connect ion"'is 
none the loss in the highest degree positive."" To quote another 
Germau scholar, '"BTahniati is the last unknowable origin of the 
existent.If is net Being which possesses intcLl|gi;ncB as an 
attribute merely; it b itself pure intelligence or self-illutninousness. 
It is thought without any objects, and it can itself never become 
an object of consciousness. It is uiKrammelled and infiriEic, 
^sentiaUy blissful arnl peaceful in the sense of being free from all 
influence of variety and change. This eternal "‘J'", according to 
Safikara. refuses to become an object, If it enters into knowl^gc 
at all, it can only be as it b experienced—the "empirical self". 
Jn that case. It ceases to be that which we want to know; we 
'"know" it only as something other than it really is. 

^ S,B,£., Dtxjtiv, p. eE. ih'd'., bp, joQv 307. 

= JWrf.. p. i<)o. ] HiidolpJi Otto. Idtn 0/ At fiefy, p. 

t r>eTi3sni, ^fttm ^ At Vtitanti. p. 131. 
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How, can tliis constant Subject be ever known, if at ail ? 
Hot "known” wrtajnly,. answers Saflkara; but intuitively realiMd. 
For the individual self, tlio/rMi, a'Ceordin^ to the Scriptures, is in 
essencjt one with the BroJunanj That is the significance of the 
Upanishaidic passage "That art thou”.^ In this connecticn, 
S^Tikaia expounda hU two orders of Knowledgethe ''higher'' 
(paravidyi) and the' 'lower'' (aparSvidyi). The former mystically, 
and immediately, apprehends the true nature of reality; not 
through the categories of the senses, but by a process of abstrac¬ 
tion based on a aeries of negations of cornmnn-sensc experience 
and relations of every day generally associated with the world- 
life, This process is made possible by a technique of devout 
meditation. By penetrating deeper and deeper inwards, as it 
wrae, the seeker would diaoaver that his real is the Self of the 
Universe. The practical motive of release is, of course, the sole 
urge for acquiring this identity oonscLousness. "If he sec? in the 
Self, cctcisisting of bliss, even a small dillerenoe in the form of 
nonddentiScation", warns Sankara, "then, he finds no release 
from the fear of transmigrafory emtence. But when he, by the 
cognition of absolute identity, finds absolute rest in the Self, 
consisting of bliss, then he is freed from the fear of transmigraiery 
existence. ”3 More emphatically, in a later passage, he declares, 
"As, therefore, the individual soul and the highest BcU differ in 
name only, it being a settled matter that perfect knowledge has 
for its object the absaJuto oneness of the two; it is senseless to 
insist (as some do) on a ploraiity of Selves and to maintain that 
the individual self is different from the highest Self, and the 
highest Self from the indi^'idual self.''^ 

^abkara interprets the Upar^hads as teaching the ahsolntc 
identity of the Ultimate Principle {BrahjnanJ and the ultimate 
individual egO (the Atman). This is the "higher" wisdom which 
leads to final emoncipation from the round of re-birtb& As such, 
this "higher" wisdom is not only totally distinguished from the 
"lower” wisdom; the two vidyis are Imth dearly stated to be 
mutually exdusive^s They arc as separate as dreams and waking 
experience. Just as when we awake we do not trouble to pursua 
a dream, but forget a'bqut it entirely, so when the true knowledge 
arises, "the world of effects, with mcaus and objects of right 
knowledge and its results of action, is untruer"'^ But, at the same 
time, Safikara takes care to add that "as long as true knowledge 
does not pjesent itaelf, there is no reason why the ordinary course 

> S.B.E.,, luudv, n- 145, 

> Cf. Kafb^, Up.. Ill, 11 Ill, I, I : ivtL. IV, fi, J. 

J .^a]tJlaniLt,SA;Ajni, Tcmiiv. ^rf /iut., p, ;iS9, 

p ffrrf., p, 333. * lUd., p. 334. 
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of soctJar and neligwiiii activity should not hold on undisturbed”.' 
This, according to Sankara, the "lower” wisdom. And, true 
to the Indiax] tradition which puts the dalms of religion upper¬ 
most, he bases the entire distinctioEi between the esoteric, tran¬ 
scendental knowledge of the identity-cansdonsncs with the 
Ultimate and the esoteric, emparicat knowledge which takes the 
world of multiple relations at face value on tlie fact that the 
former (cads to release from satsusaia while the latter does not. 
For this reason alone, it is a mistake to state that the two orders 
of knowledge of Sankara arc the same as the Kantian distinction 
between the uoucnenal and the phenomenal. While Kant remains 
content to be agnostic about the phcnomcnat, ^ahkara is openly 
condeninatoxy. "It is a pity”. Kanf would say, ”we are handi¬ 
capped in Our intcJIcctuul pursnits by the categoriics of our human 
circumstances. But that is the most wc can achieve," On the 
other hand, Ankara says, "This is a matter of life and death. 
Be warned. Your intellectual activities are misleading. They 
proceed from a wrong principlG. To trust them is the worst you 
can do. They will keep you bound to cjidiess lives and deatJis.” 
So wo must bear in mind, in studying; Sankara, that his 33 a 
practical quest for release from this world of rebirths; that his 
conception of "right” and "wreng'' is based upon whether or rwt 
any rcktiouFihip we enter inlo in life works towards or against 
that end of mukshat and that his ultimate criterion of truth ES 
purely metaphysica], what is of absolute validity, what of its 
v^y nature is incapable of vGridcatiori in the bere and now, 

But how can we completely ignore this world we find oursdvcs 
in? Our evtiyday nclaticns demand that we recugniw their 
demand on us to act, whether we like it or not. Sankara was not 
unaware of this demand;; he therefarc develcps his ''lower” 
wisdom for the benefit of those still unenlightened in the "higher", 
as also for tlie benefit of the enlightened who cannot cut them¬ 
selves ofl from life. 

At the very outset, in his BhSshya, ^kara makes it clear 
that the world of sense-experienCc; is not ultimately real. The 
object of kno-wlrdgc is the eactemal world. It includes intelligent 
nature. OilganiC b^ies with their sense organs, mtcrrial cuiganSj 
and the object of the senses. The subject is the universal Se:lf 
whose nature is pure intcUigeofiG. These two cannot interact. 
Their respective spheras of action are the notion ol Ehe: "Thou" 
(the Non-E^) and the "I” [the Ego) which arc opposed to each 
other as much as darkne.ss and light and so tauoot bt identified. 
Still less can their respective attributes be identified. Hence it 
follows that it is wrong to superimpose upon the subject—whose 
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Scli is intclHgcncc.^ whicEt has for its sp'h^re the notion of the 
Ego — the object whose sphere ia the notion of the Kon-EgOj and 
the attrihutes of tlie object; and, vifd to superimpose the 
subject, and the attributes of the subject on the object.' In spite 
of ttiis, ^hkara admits tliut it is SC inherently natutal (nnlsSrgikn) 
for men to "superimpose upon each the charuictcruitic nature and 
the attributes of the ether, and thus ... to jnakc use of such 
expressions as 'That am I'j 'That is mine'". etc./' ''This super- 
impositinn'", adds Sanfeara, "thus defined, learned men consider 
to be Nesdence (avidyJl), and the ascertainirijcnt of the Ime 
nature of that which is {the SelE) by means of the discriminatLon 
of that (which is superimposed on the SetfJ, they caJl knowledge 
(vidyij.'b 

The '"lower" wisdom {apar&vidy&j, from the standpoint of 
ultimate validity, is rtaHy Nesdence, tgnoramce of the aavi^ 
'"higher” wisdom. Therefore, it is nvidyd^ as against vidya. While 
men are in this State of ai^ffya, it is natural (naisargUca) to form 
erroneous empirical concepts by the transfcrcncjc of the subject 
on the object (and vice versa], and to act under that misappre¬ 
hension, But since the false transference does not in the sti^test 
decree affect the true nature of things (vastusvarQpam], the 
world of sense-peTceptions in which all these transfErEncts are 
effected, as well as the individual souls, the jiva, that luistahe 
these erroneous empirical concepts and act on them, are all from 
the ultimate standpoint miya, illusory. 

Nevertheless, "all empiri^ action is true", conceded Safikara, 
"so long us the knowledge of the Self is not reached; just as the 
actioh in dreams before waking takes place. As long as the "know¬ 
ledge'^ of the unify with the true Sdf Ls not reached, One does no t 
have a coruiciousness of tlie unreality of the procedure connected 
with standards and objects of knowledge and fruit of worl^. But 
every creature under a designation ol "T" and "'nunc” mistakes 
mere transformations for the Self and for the characteristics of 
the Self, and On tlic other hand leaves out of consideiaticm 
their original Brahman-selfhood j therefore, before the ccnscif^ 
ness of identity with the Brahman, all worldly and Vaidic 
{ritualisticj actions are justified.”4 So long as sense esperi- 
ence lasts we have empirical consciousness of a phetiomeniil 
universe. But such a universe posseses no ultimate metaphysical 
validity, because the whole objective order of the external 
universe [M5,ya) resides in the realm of Aw'rfy4, Ne-sdenee. The 
transcendent, absolute consdousnes-s, the Brahman, takes no 

' p. 3. ■ 4, 9 UnJ,,p.!y, 

4 Vidama Sitras JaiWflFfl'j Cvmpvptajy, BLbl, Indica., Caleutti, 
vot. i, p. 4fia. 
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atooiidt of the dynamk aspect of eKperience. However noble ^iwi 
elevating as empirical data in the pra|matic extemd order, 
nd-tMiyg in it has any ultimate vahdity in the transcendental 
realm of Ahsoltitc Eeu^. 

How then h the world accounted for? For all practical purposes 
it is real: hut ulLimatcly it is imroai. It is an illusion due 
to AwJ,yd, Nesdence. Mayd conceals objectively the ultimate 
identity of all p'hcnojnciia; subjectively (from the stindpoiat 
of the jiua) it is responsibie for the individuating of multiple 
existences. "Bclongii^ to the Selfj as it were''', says ^hkara, 
"there are nemc and form, the figments of Nesdenoe, not to be 
defined either as beii^ (l.e. Brahinan), nor as dlfferient from it, 
the gemu of the entire expanse of the phenonttnal WOrM, called 
in ^tl and Snupiti the illusion (Mflyd). power (Sakti), or nature 
(Prakfitl) of the omniscient Lord (I^vara). . . . Hc (the I^vara} 
stands in the realm of the phcuMnenal in the relation of a niler 
to the so-called jivas (individual selves) which indeed Ste one 
with his own self, but are Limited by aggregates of iostniments 
of aCtinn (i.O. bodies} produced from lujnc and form, the presenta¬ 
tions of Nescience. lietKX the Lord's being a Lord (I^varaj, bis 
Omnisclenee. his omnipotence, etc., all depend on the limitation^ 
due to the adjuncts whose Self is Nescience: white in reality none 
of tlicse qualities belong to the Self whose tme nature is cleared, 
by right imowledge, ftiom all adjuncts whatever.”' In other words, 
the entire World of illiuiEon, MayS, is SubstatitiaJy I^ara (the 
■'Highest Lord”) in multiple Jiames and forms: ISvara manifest 
as variOLiS individuals is empirically real but transcend cut ally 
unreal. It follows, ttuen, that the livara himseU is of the " lower'' 
Order of knowledge. In the final analysis, he too is not real j 

Safikara could not atop there. He had to connect somehow the 
world of Mayi with its multiplicity of individual H^oru^a 
{name and form) and the Ultimate Brahman which alone is.. The 
Brahman is. indeed, the Anal Self of all those fictitious selves 
(j jvas) in our empirical world. Sahkara boldly prodainas that the 
supreino reality of the Bralunan itself is the bo^ of the world. 

"By that element of plurality,'' lie says^ "which is the creation 
of Avid^ oharacterised by name and fonn, which is evolved as 
well as non-evolved, which is not to be defined either as mdstii^ 
or non-existing. Bro^Miajs &eso»i«s 0k tusis of fArs 
■oKurM; although In its true, real nature it remains undianged 
beyond the phenumeiLal universe."’ But this ultimate truth of 
the Brahman being the'' basis of this dynanuc world of experience" 
is nor rcahaed: not because of the in^equacy of human faculties 

i f.ff.E., Kxxiv. p. 355. 

^ ibii.. p. 3 . IliUa tnke, 
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but ^‘diajG to tht potency of an alJ^pervadijig principle of cosmic^ 

ignoranjCe."'' The Vedantist philoEapheCj fhog-j repJaces OUT 

Aubjeotivc ignorance by a cosinlcaE ignorance, and ftansforms a 
psydiologicid or epi&temiologinal principle into a metaphysical 
one, A. dii^bilLty connected with our human limitations is thus 
transfonncd into an ability to create ^ world. 

What, then, is this Avidyi? Happel points out that, "the 
expression Avidyti, c^^cialEy it translated as Kcscicncc, cnngeals 
the essence of the conceptioiQ; for tbe negative expression leads 
us in a wrong direction, as if tha word signiAcd Something negative 
and indicate merely detect. This is an error. Atidyd is a mighty 
power, for tlirough it arise the upadhis (limiting adjuncts), from 
which again came the aggregates of names and forms, and the 
mstniments of our activity, and hcncC also Suffering, birth, death, 
age, sickness, and so on,''^ The whole world of phenomena is due 
to the power of Avidyi. 

Sankara uses the term Ap$dy^ and iodiscriniinateEy, and 
it is di^culf to see just how be distinguiebed the two. Not only 
docs he use them Interchangeably, he attributes to Avidyli the 
‘sune functions which he ascribes to M^yS. Tlibaut concludes that 
5ailtara identifies them both.* Doussen holds that to SaAkaiaAvidySr 
is the causal principle of the world of appearanoe while Msiya is the 
effect, the ajspcarance Itself.♦ It is true that later Vedintin of the 
school of ^ahkara rnake some such distinction j in ^ahkara.‘'s Own 
thinking, however, M^ySi is both a principle of creation as well as 
the creation itself. But it is Mftyi as a principle of creation that is 
obviously identified with Avldy^. Radhakrishnan ofleis another 
interpretation, "'Avidyl and MSya'', says he, "represent the 
subjoetivQ and the ol^cctivc sides of the onc fundaiucntal fact 
O'! experience. It is called avidya, since it is dissolvable by Etnow'- 
ledgBj but the objective Series is called miya, sinoC it is coetemal 
with the supreme personality.” 

From the standpoint of the saving knowledge of "Self”— 

realisation, is a negative ooncept. It implies the absence 

of such knowledge, the vidy^. But aa noted above, just as Vidyi 
has the potency of immediately creating, m o/ffsRj. an 

identity'CO-nsdousness in the seeker, which mciiges him into the 
static pcrfectioii of the sole reality of the ab^lute Brahman, 
a^vldyi also has a positive ofioct. which is equally potent. No less 
than the creation of the whole world of scnsc-cxpciionce. Including 
God Himself (as distinguished from the Absolute Brahman], is 

i FiwMr, TJcowfJH, p- Sfi, 

’ 4er p, Sg, 

J Ct. SaAkqra'q i^injntn/ary iJrr Siitra^, I, 4J, J, fi, I. 6. 

^ iAhf.j ii. I, 4 , ii, I, 
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dll* Id its potency. This AvidyA ifi not limited to tJie individual 
fidone; it is not rntrety asubjecUve psychosis. It iaintcr-sTjbjectiiWj 
wd costnic. It is MayA icadf. As Ur^uliart puts it, ‘"in univeisali^ 
iri|; Diir E^orance (individLuirl ividyS). we arc at tht same tirne 
object^^yi(l^ it; arc passing from the view of ignorance as an 
cTTonwns mentai activity to a consideration of the objects 
presented by that iinorance to us and to others>“^ Howevefj this 
transitioti in ^dlcaTa‘e own writing is not clearly distinguishable- 

Neverthelcss, there is no doabt that ^ahkara uses- the term 
MSyil to signify the objective world of creation, including indi¬ 
vidual jtvas and material nature (Prakriti). The world is charac* 
tcriied by “impurity" and "want ot intelligence"',.>• "It is impiare 
because, beiug itsell made up of pleasure, pain and dullness, it 
comprises in itself abodes of vatiDus character sudi as heaven, 
JkII, and so on. It is devoid of intelligence because it is observed 
to stand to the mtehigent principle in the relation of subserviency, 
being, apparently, the insErument of its own activity."! 

Butj according to Ifie Scripture, the Brahman is the ''basis" 
of the vrarld, as of everything else that is. Indeed, the Senptutts 
teach the docErine of the "Brahman as the camt of the world/'" 
I>ocs_ it dM foiliow that the effect has to be considered as non- 
existing before its actual Originatku]? No, answers ^aAkara. That 
consequence is no-t accepUlWe to tbe V^Untin, lor he holds to 
the doctrine of the effect as already existing in the cause^i There¬ 
fore, the worid is ''non-rliflcrent from Brahman". S 

^kara admits that the distinction between subject and 
object, the enjoycr and the object of enjoyment "may exist a5 
in ordinary EKperience". " VVe see, for instance/' explains Sankara. 
''Chat waves, loam, bubbles, and other mDdiheations of the S9i- 
water, ratist, sometimes in the state of mutual separation, some¬ 
times in the state af conjunctian, .etc, from tbo fact of their 
being nan-different. Icom the sea-water, it does not follow that 
they pass nJwCr into each other; aitd, again., though they do TlOt 
pass over into each other, still they are not didertnt from the. 
highest Brahman.''^ 

Commenting on the loUo^vlng sQtra, ^ahkara adds: 
however, that di.'dinction docs not exist because there Is under- 
stood to be non-dinerence (identity) of caiise and effect. (In this 
sense] the effect is this mairifold world consisting of ether and so 
on; the cause is the higliest Brahman."? These modifioations er 
ellects am itaftiss only; in reality there emts no such thiug as a 

^ Urqulurt, TAf V-e^tnla Sird Aiidfrm TAdujJiJ, p. IjS. 

' SniiAaraSAJlrA;^, 3.3.E., SN3tlVj p. JOI. i Ibid., p. 301 . 

1 /Wtf., p. J.OO- 1 Ibid., p. 

* Ibid., p. 3 E$. 1 Ibid., p. 3^9. 
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Sat^kara cites the famous passa^ in the Chilndo£[ya’ 
and by translating the term vdcArsmAHsnam as "hiving its mgin 
in speech”, interpnets the text to convey the idea that the modi- 
fLcation (vikara) of the steel, copper, etCr, is merely in the nam^ wd 
give to itj ns such, the modiJicatioa is not real: it is real only in 
M far as it is Steel, copper or of whatever mctal. 

The whole phenomenal world, tiien, is the appearance of 
Brahman; and through the power (Sakti) of MlVyi, Brahman 
becomes Uvara [the Supreme Lord} in this phenomenal universe. 
He assumes an tuideveJopetl, subtle body, fonning, "the seed plot 
for Dames and forms, and serving as the ground work fur the 
Lord, and yet only as i Hjuitation ascribed to hiinsielf".^ But 
I^vara's oneness is not impaired, however, by this self-expression 
in the many. "As the magician is not affected by the m^yt which 
be has himself created, smcc it is unreal, SO also the Supreme Is 
not aflected by the mSyS of safftsariL^j For Jivara as the ^^seed^ 
plot'^ of all finite cxistcucfi, the material and the efficient aus* 
of the world, is ultimately an assumption, Beyond thi 5 persona) 
I^vara, who is only relatively real, is Brahmaji, the Absolute, 
far-removed from such self-mutllations. 

From the transccudimtal point of view there is no Ifivara who 
brings this world into being. Only from the phenomenal point of 
view, in the sense in which the world of appearance and men as 
individuiil souls yfws) are, we can believe in the I^ara as 
existing, creating and supporting the world cf m^yi. fn reality 
there is no creatEoiir If MityA creates, that function is as Illusive 
a£ its Own nature, for the creation lasts only as long as there is 
avidyi (nescience), Nor Is Brahman, the highest truth, in any 
way Sullied by its associatiou with MAy£. For the real cannot be 
in any vraty affected by the tin.r<5fflf: the association itself is mere 
appearance. 

Sahkara accepts the positiveness of the appearance as a fact 
in experieniCC that cannot be igiugrcd, The world of becoming is 
true ai)d real; and as appearance it has, for the time belr^, a real 
existence. But the positivcncss and definitenHS of »n" "appearancfi" ^ 
in spatial or temporal localisation are no criteria of truth. 
SaAkara's test o-f truth is purely metaphysical. Truth or falsity 
must be determined by a possibility or otherwise of an enduring 
affirmation and existence. In this sense, the world-appearance 
prapafUa) which is termed is asai, "that which is 

oot”, ^cause it does not exist: the moment one becomes 

conscious of the oneness (identity^ advatta)^ the non-duality 
behind all this manyness (ninatvam), the phenomena! ceases to 

i Upanifhad^ vi, I, 

’ SnAkarabKashya, S.S.E,, xxxiv. p. ijS. i IHd,, p. iis, 
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bcr But, since it continues to have piragnuitic validity to the 
very uiDcnent ol the dawn ot vidyS (the idciility-oon&aousnessj 
it is '^that which. is''j att. 

SaAkaia woiJd Eccm to 4iiaJyse existence into three typesr 
There is some such thing as transcendantat reality (paramarthika) 
which i& uiGt a matter of cognition but realization. The real (sat) 
transcends categories of thonght-peiception, In the sBcond place^ 
there are things enipiricaJJy real (vyavahRrika) which are both 
sflf (real) and ussi (unre3d)r They have pragmatic value and 
significance. And, finely, there are "existences'' which have no 
pragmatic reference. When a man mistakes a rope for a sn^e, 
the iiugginary snake has a fictitious (tucca} validity. But since 
it oflntraditfs other facts of his experience, the man discovers 
the invalidity of the iucca {imaginary] existence of the snake. 
The rope itself has empirical reality, but no metaphysica] validity. 
For as soon a^ the man iu question becomes consciouf of the sole 
reality cf the Absolute BrahmaUj neither he himself as an, indi¬ 
vidual nor the rope as a fact in his experience exists. 

The werld as a^Karauce (Mliyil) is, then, both true and false, 
real and unreal, "longing to the Sdf, as it were,” says fadkara, 
"there are names and forms not to be defined as being BraJiman, 
flOf from it. These are the germs of the entire expanse 

of the phcnomertal world.''' Sahkara Feels that consistent thinking 
demands that either wc must deny creation and the creative 
manifold or '•ve must accept the creative manifold as the self' 
cxpiession of the Absolute tiirough inert nature. Sahka.Ta adopts 
the former hypothesis. At the same time he ^vants to avoid 
Subjective idc^m (vijninavada) and absolute Dihilism (silnya' 
vlda). Ho also nealiies that some explanation for the relation 
between Brahman and the world needs to be provided, from the 
standpoint of ordinary eKpcrience- 

^ankara, therefore, develops the idea of itisyi as dAkii (power]. 
He is natumtly thEnking in tonus of Vedio cosmology. We have 
already drawn attention in the chapter dealing ^vith Vedic and 
Upantshadic ideas of the ongin of the world to tho notion of fhs 
and the patui* Bmhman Splits himself into halves, cma male 
and the other female. Together these two bring forth aU that is 
in the world. Hot only is the idea of a femsU cpuntotpart to 
Brahman enaphasised, but also fbe fact that the static Brahman, 
without this dynamic creat ive energy {iakti], is unable to create 
this manifold, out of himself, and by hfmself aJone. It is accepted 
thatuhnut this time, because of the influence of Dravidian goddess- 
worship on Brahmanism, XSll-Emga was rapidly gaining in¬ 
creasing recognition as the female counterpart of the Brahman; 

■ S.B.£.. xxxtv. p. jay. ' Cf. EriA,^ t, 4, 3. 
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as she is regarded aa bcii^ reaponsihlc for fhU world. 

We also have reason to hBlieve that Saiikara Mcrmelf was a S^ta. 
He belonged to the eect that wor^ipped God as creative energy 
manifested in a goddess. In the Anantla lahari, Sadkara addresses 
Milyi as the sapreme ^oeen {first among many) of the Para- 
hhraman pArahrahma ifurfttjt), She is also titled Lakshctii. 

She says of hcrscjf: '"I’hat which exists in Brahma as the '1/ the 
aneient I-ncsSj that am I, He who is the inner soul ot all beings 
becoming 'I' is remembered as the Hari. 1 therefore, that 
ancjcnt I-nes3 of all beings^ . , . God NSrayina exists and I, 
LaTcshmi, and His highest Idea, and the meaning of '3" bocomEss 
accomplished when it is united with imess. That which takes 
rise from the idea of T' is known as I-ncss, ... I do not exist mth- 
ont Him, nor He without me. We both exist together, depending 
upon each other. Know, therefore, that the relation between me 
and the Lord is that of substance and quality. Without l-ness. 
the T" deprived of its expression becomes nteaningless; and 
without the idea of the T" the I-ness, losing its support bewmes 
meaningless."^ 

Sanltara, well-vemed as he was in the Tantric theology of 
times, as a ^hta, assimilatos the idea of into his phllosopliy. 
He traces this iakti to Brahman himself, from the standpoint 
of the ''lower” order of knowledge and mahes it the connocting 
link between the Absolute Hrahman atid the Personal God 
{liyam). For not only U mUyS the divine power {rlaEvi iaktij 
which projects the plienomenal world of relative reality (spcaJdng 
from the standpoint of the Absolute) from out of the Brahman 
itself, but ft is also through this power of rrr^ytl that the Absolute, 
the unrelated Brahman becomes a ingw^a Brahman, the 

livara, the Supreme Lord. Uvara, in collaboration with maya, 
brings into being this creative manifold. Uvara is the efficient 
cause and Mayi the materia! cause; but never mSyi, as a separate 
entity, aEone, This is significant, hccaosc ^hkara insistently 
avoids any possibitity of giving the impression of the world as 
altogether 4-Mi, unre^. 

Expert debater as he was, Safikara, according to Urquitart, 
was here prohahly making use of a dialectic strategy. '^'Sahkara 
may have felt that not much would be gained by reaching his 
ultimate position directly. ... If he could first of all show his" 
sympathy with the ordinary point of view, and then, and only 
then, proceed to refute it, the victory he would gain would be 
at once more striking and more secure.'"! This rrdgiit be. But the 
fact is Sahkata was sedulously avoiding the subjective idealism 

‘ BmhTfiA Vsdin, I. 

’ W. Sr UrqulHui; Tht dsrd XApwfAi, p, iw, 
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of oDntempQrery BuddhUc thoueht which finally ^ 

"void”. He liidirnietr is a subjctlive idealist ^ that he admits 
But the world of BcCfUninE, which attvr all is tfldefld as our minds 
registcT it to be Safikarii mauitains ultimately rests on Eciti^, the 
AhMlutc Brahman Tlie core of his whole System of thought iS the 
doctrine of the ulliTnate identity of the Brahman and the Atm^, 
the Absolute and tfie quintessence of tite individutd c|;o: not the 
doctrine of the relative reality of the phenomenal 
It iSj therefore, difficult to ngrcc with Uas- Gupta, i^ussinj 
fiukhtankar,' (ifo.. that ^ahliara was unduly influenced con¬ 
temporary Buddliist ic thought, ^anlcaca's religious realism infects 
into bis mayil-v 5 di solution of this dynamic world of sense- 
experience paradoxicaHy-^alnmst illogitally-^n element of rela¬ 
tive reality Eo Ihc world, which the Buddhist VijfUinavida dcM 
not admit, artd the SQfiyavada openly denies. After pasang in 
review the various schools of Baddhism in his BtiSshya on the 
Sihras. L'':<pr'(S3C3 his oondemnation of Buddhist ttioories 

of the world, in tenrifi Severely intolerant. "From wha tever point 
of view," he say3, "the Buildhist system is approached, it gives 
way On ali sidus. like Elie walls of a well dug in sandy soil. If has 
in fact no Jeundation to rest Upon, and hence the attempt to use 
it ss a guide in the practical coancorns of life is folly. Moreover, 
Buddha, by |nronODnding these mutually oontradiotory systenns, 
Eeaclting respi-ctn^ely the reality of the ejtttrnal world, the reality 
nf ideas only, and general nO[.^gness, bas himself made jt clear 
that he was a man given to incoherent assertions, or else that 
hatred of all beings induced him. to propound absurd doctrines, 
by accepring whtM they would hecome thoroughly disregarded 
by those who liave a regard for their own happiness."^ 
fn tlie face of this decided Stand he tah^ against BiKlHihist 
idealism and nihilisin, it Ss difficult to he sure if ^aAkara was 
after all a thorougligoicg ilLusiomst. Hero wc approach the very 
core of our prohlems, Did ^artkari himself give us to understand 
that the world is an ''illusion”? Does such an inCerpretatiOn of 
the doctrine Mayi represent the fullness of Sadkan's thought ? 

We have elsewhere pointed out that Safikara is not quite clear 
in his use of tlie w'ord miya. Even his eirposition of the Advaita^ 
Vedanta, for that matter, is not Systematic. He keeps constantly 
going back and foirth from the Paramdrihihfi plane (transcendental) 
fo tilt l■^,^ 3 ;E■aAfj.^o {empirical) piane and vice versa, so that, at 
times, be dcirsgive n.^ the impjicsiiiDn that when cornered hetscipes 
through wlhit Cirpenter cal^ the " tjackdoor of illusion'^ Deusscn, 
assuming that all true philosophy should r^egate the universE of 

’ V, A. Hukhtankaf. kxLI. 137, ijB, 

S.S,.E. , XXXLV, p. hI^S. 
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smse-peroeptiDns, and carried away by hU enthusiasm fcr ^kara 
M ane such "Ctue" philosopherf proceeds forch^vith to interpret 
Saiikara'a teachings as definitely leading ta a theory of illusion. 
Frabhu DutE Sliasth tails into the same erron They both lor^t 
that if Sarikara was an ahsoluts idealist, he was also a religious 
realist. As Das Gupta points out; ’'With Sankara the forms of the 
external world were no doubt illusory, but they all had a per¬ 
manent background in the Brahman which was the only reality 
behind all me-ntal and physital phenomenon/'^ Sankara himself 
in one place states: "whenever vre deny something urrealij we do 
so with reference to something real; the unreal snakc^ e.g. is 
neiatived with referenoe to the real rope”.'} When a thing is taken 
for something else ^vebavc an "illusion", Behind the "appearauM" 
is the ultimate reference to reality. Not so witli a "■'halludnation''^ 
for instance. 

Itadhakrishnan, on the other hand, emphasizies the fact that 
SaAkam uses the term to convey the idea that the ultimate 
i^abty as well as the pragmatic validity of tlii« world of experience 
Js inexplicable. It implies aecordiug to him a reverential agnos¬ 
ticism about the faculties of life in reftrence to the higher values 
of absolute perfection which indeed i-s the real naluco of every¬ 
thing. Meanwhile, Radhakrishnan would have Sahkara say; ^'Ag 
for the empirical ramificatlcns which, also exist, well, they are 
there, and there is an end of it. Wed* not know how and cannot 
know why. It is all a contradiction and yet is actuaJ."t It is true 
that fin clemGrtt of bafflExI pcrplcTcity is a factor in the composite 
significance of the word Mhya as used by :€ankarar But it is not 
all of it. For, at times, Sartlcara doe.s appear as a negative dogmatist 
who was not content to say simply that wc must leave unsolved 
the problem of the existence of the creative manifold; he did 
admit that the world is "a mattar of words", of name and form] 
that it imgfii to be an illusion. The entire complex of phenDmanal 
existence is to- be conBidcrcd true only as long as the knowledge 
of Brahman being the Self of aU has not arisen, ^ailkara is strug¬ 
gling to give adequate expression to his view that one cannot 
maintain the theory' of the ssstniial onmess of the world with 
the Brahman, and at the same time assert that the world ceases 
to be real at $0100 stage or other. 

Another school of thinkers, representative among whom is 
Kirtikar.s contend that M 5 y^ irnpJies a ‘‘'philosophy of rehitlve 

■ I>±uasen, liftifpOTt aTid ^^kiloio^y oj /wfia, S, 

5 Das Guptii. Indian PItif(K 0 pfyt i, p. lOS. 

I xlLAvUi, p. xeS. 

* RadhikiiEhnan, /wfun i, p. jj. 

I KirtilcAi, I'n VfJdKfd, Bambay, r$j4. 
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reaUt/V When ^kar^ cojupares tlva "appearance'' of ^yer and 
the iittaginary snake to the world of i^yK fke ''reality" in these 
eases beins a codch shell and a rope, he is obvdously anitious to 
affirin that the n^ity which projects this world of appearand 
is the BrahmaT]. All facts of eKperienee should he eyaluated in 
terras (St this abiding' ncahty of the Brahman; <^nied as a 
mere shadow-Krccti of phantom puppets. In the light of his 
mfUtpkysi£iti criterion of truth and his religions test of yalrdttyj 
^haia propounds his two ordera of knowledge whereby he diS“ 
tinctly bifurcates the metaphysical acid the empirkaL This in¬ 
volves a relative standard 0''t judgment, one utiliied in evaluating 
the dynamic world of Eecomin| in relation to the static l^is of 
absolute Being. TbcrcFore, Sahiara is not so much negating the 
world of sensfrexperience; he is rc-interpretiivg it. What is actual 
has ficrtainly no independent evistence, yet it has emtence: it 
i£ unreal only if wo mistakenly attribute independence to it. The 
world ia wurwf hut not illusory: so Itiftibar interprets Sahkara's 
Mayl'view of the world. 

lids may be an ideal towards which Safikara svas strivio^^, but 
he has eicpresscd himself so abstrusely that it is by no means 
easy to say definitely just what his theory of the world was. At 
any rate, it csimot be denied that both the context in which the 
word Maya is usedj and the general trend of ^ahkara's treatment 
of a "higher" and a "lowtr'^ order of "knowledge'' give us ratKftr 
to uoderstanii that he accepted the illusory nature of the world 
of senEc-eaperiencc; In evaluating Sankara's idea of the worlds 
wc must take into account four fciSxirs. In the first place^ Safikara 
is a religious reformer; not a systematic theologian. He appeals 
to the religious instioct of the people and nffcis them a religious 
solution of the problem of life. No such solution is tenable unless 
it takes into account the divinfi-huniati communion which is the 
end of all religious "quest. Whatever ia purely human has of itself 
no Value; it has value only in so far as it is related to the divine, 
^flkara's revealed scripture assunca him that the ego is identical 
with the Ultimate Reality. At any rale, the oft-quoted Upamshadic 
declaration "tai ftww That art thou} and "dftdm 
ojifii" (I am Brahman) had established the theory of the identity 
of the Brahman and the AtnnAn {the human sdf). Being a religious 
realist and an unflinching monist, Sahkara finds that the reality 
of the world, from the religious standpoint, is an ihusiorL But at 
the same time, since the world has to be aDtounted for he utilizes 
the popular reli|ious notion of Brahman's iakti, and makes 
it responsible for the world frem the Avidj"! standpoint. 

He 13 not Only religious In the O'rdinary sense; he is a rnystic. 
That js why he discounts all human reasoning as posseasiitg any 
no 
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possible means of "knowing’* reality. Reality is not grasped by 
the categoric of human understanding: it is only resized and 
"felt". This is the vidyd, the “magical" precursor of which we had 
occasion to discuss in our study of the Upanishads. What is other 
than this vidyd is a-vidyd: that which helps to "know" the world 
around us. Since this a-vidyd b necessarily limited to sense-per¬ 
ceptions and cannot see through phenomena and grasp the Real, 
from the religious standpoint, it is just as valuelat as sheer 
ignorance; as tUcepUve as the mutilated senses that see and hear 
where there is nothing to see or hear. In the final analysis, the 
manner in which these sense categories function and what they 
perceive is ultimately a mystery (m&yi), from the standpoint of 
the religious realism of ^ahkara’s vidyd. 

In the third place, we must not forget that ^afikara was a 
product of his times. It is true that much abstract thinking had 
been achieved in India before the days of this mystic-philosopher. 
We are here deali^ not with primitive intellection but with 
medieval scholasticism. In interpreting the thought of SaAkara, 
we have to be as much on our guard against readiivg into his 
words meanings he did not intend for them, as we were in d^Alin g 
with the Vedas and the Upanishads. True to the traditions of all 
scholastic thought, ^fikara also is bound by the authority of the 
scriptures. He cites them as the court of final appeal. He 
dogmatically assumes certain propositions because he thinks that 
the Upanishads emphatically maintain them. The two foremost 
assumptions of this nature are the soU reality of the Brahman and 
the ultimate identic of the Brahman and the Atman (the self 
of the individual). ^aAlcara's whole system of thought is a sincere 
effort to prove the validity of these assumptions. So his interest 
in the world of sense-perceptions is derived, secondary and 
subordinate. And if he sees the logic of negativing the world, 
it is because that directly follows as a necessary sequence to his 
scriptural dogmas; he does not reach his conclusion after a critical 
analysis of the v^dity of sense-categories, and their adequacy 
as means towards knowledge of truth and reality. 

Finally, ^afikara was a syncretist par exctlUnce. He generously 
absorbs contemporary thought and even popular religious mores; 
sometimes without giving due credit to the sources of his inspira¬ 
tion. Through GaudapSda, he draws heavily on Buddhist vijMna 
vdda and sunyavdda dialectic when he ai^ues against the r^ity 
of the world; from his heritage as a ^iUcta he derives the idea of 
the “creative energy", of dakti as creatively responsible for the 
world. Whether tl^ tendency towards syncretism in SaAkara's 
system is conscious and deliberate, we cannot say; but obviously 
there was in him also that curious paradox of a practical faith 
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in religion at work hero and now as well as the mystic n^DnirLction, 
of the 5iiie reality of "the objectiesSj undiflenentiited Brahnjin''j 
a characteristic found in all mystics of oil tiin[>s. If it be true that 
fiahkara established monasteneSj and composed hymos of devo¬ 
tion to the gods^ if we can depend on the many stories that arc 
told of his Life by his own followersj we have to think of htm either 
as a conscious hypochte, or one W'ho did not fmd his own teachings 
practicable. I'hat is, if ho had tanght that life was an illusion and 
therefore not to be taken seriously. 

On the contrary, he seems to believe that the world is an 
illusion only to the rdigicus mystic who possesses the "vidyS" 
of identity-consdousness. Therefore, ^ahkara says the Mwrld is 
mSya—not Sunya (void) not vijfiana {one-sided), What, then, docs 
he mean by the term mly^7 Many things; of which we arc able 
to discern at least six important factors, The worid is mayi 
because i t is not to be understood as it is: it is not self-explauafory. 
Trom the standpoint of reality it is tdas one and indivisible, static 
Brahman. But actually it is a inuUiplicity of phenomenUj con^ 
stantly changing and dynamic. This ''unreal" apptarnKCi of the 
real is brought out by the word mayl. 

We uOmO to know the world by oor SenSc-eategories, and find 
it empiricalLy satisfactory and real. Even if we have not realized 

it, wc know abciit thn state of pure Being, when the 

worEd of Becoming is merged and lo^t in the Absolute. AVhOe we 
are in this state of a-i^idya (without that identity-consdousness) 
we ask how this wcrld of Becoming roLatod to the Absolute 
Being. The answer is It is a myste^, incomprchensihle, 

inexplicable while wa arc m the state of ti-vidyS, 

Tlie scripture dchnitely states that the Brahman is the "cause" 
of the world. Suhkuru explains that the Brahman is the "cause" 
of the world iu the same way as a rope is the "cause" of the 
serpent it is mtstuken to be. The Brahman is no more afiected 
by tbe world than is the rope by the snake, And the world is as 
much an "effect” of the Brahman as is the snake an '"effect" of 
the rope. The word mayS is used to Convey the idea of the mUglcal, 
misleading "effect" produced by the Brahman. 

Not only is the "'affect” Miyi but also the subjeCtLve delusion 
On the part of the ordooker. That is also Miyil. Sahkara posits 
a princlpEe of ''illusion” to account for the appoaranee ef Brahman 
as the world. He does not analyse the human categories of under¬ 
standing and as a result of scientific investigation comes to thii 
conclusion. He has net attempted cither a "'Cfitic|UC of pure 
tcascn" or an "'essay on human undjerstanding”. On the authority 
of the scriptures, partly as a result of a naJve diseusalon of dream- 
psychology and partly as a result of the mystic conviedoT^ of the 
IIS 
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Mile reality of the BrahcnatiK he posits a cosmicj subjective con¬ 
ditioning which holds true of en^ and the worML He assumes 
the principle of tniySr which drops a curtain^ as it uieriej between 
the world of Becoming iii which wo live and have our spatial and 
temporal being, and the Absolute Boin^. 

It is Only on this side of the vgiS the world of experience persists; 
our dialectic of discursive reasonitie prevails; our scnsc-categorieSj 
space-timc-and^^usality relationships have meaniTte. Wo think 
of ourselves as individuals and conceive of the Supreme Bersonj 
the I^vara. He is tlie empirical counterpart of the transcendentai 
Brahman. livara creates the world out of Hiitieclf through the 
power of MUyi. This "energy"" of livara is called MJlyi. is 
thus the material as well as the efhciertt cause of-the world. The 
world is, therefore, Miy 5 . The energy of Ifivara becomes trans> 
formed into the upadtii, modifications of unmanifested matter 
{avyakta As the outcome of further differentiations based 

on the final distinction between subject and object^ enjoyer and 
that which is enjoyed, the supreme Subject, Iftvara, with the 
avyatta praJcfiti as object develops the whole imivcrsc of multiple 
things. In this sense, ^Pkara makes the at ^Afp-povh'er 

which creates the world, and which is the world. 

Acoording to Saiikam, then, the doctrine of mSy 4 implies 
porsitivcly that there is but o-ne undifferentiated pure Being which 
is idflhtical with the rfol world of men. In the ultimate sense, 
the Absolute is the same as this world of Becoming. 

Negatively, Mayd refers to the world as it f$. It would then imply 
that the world is an ^pearanix mysteriously caused and sustained 
by the inexplicable energy oi Brahman, the Absolute, which, 
however, is not in the least affected by it. 
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CHATTEB VI 


THE VISISHTADVATTA OF BAMAKUJA 

I 

THE TlrtES that MADE THE MAH 

Wt liirn no^v to the rEljgienis rcsiction that characterizi^ tht 
period after ^kara; a movement that was distinctly religiouSj 
in that it opposed both philosophic abstractions and saccMotal 
formalism I RadhalcridioarL spcalcs for a long lint oi the thinkers 
in India whan he observes: ''Philosophy has its roots in man's 
piactical needs. If a system of thought cannot justify fundamental 
human instincts and interpret the deeper spirit of religion, it 
cannot meet with general acceptance. iTie speculations of ptdlo- 
sophers, which do not comfort us in our stress and suffering, ara 
mere inleHectnal diversion and not serious thinlting."' Philosophy 
in India has always boon under tho "rcigu of religion". Even as 
early as the days of Gotaraa and MahELvira a similar reaction 
against "intellectual diveisioti" had taJten shape in a humanism 
oentred round the concept of a this-worldly ^ 

metaphysical Dhannn and a quiescent But in this period 

under review, the rdigious revival materializes in a mysticism, 
orve miglit say, with primary emphasis on au other-worldly BAaAlf, 
a sin-conscious doctrine of Karma and the idea of a positive 
release in Moftsha. 

Thft movement oomm to a head about the Eleventh century of 
our cm] but it was by no means a sudden development, Chaiac- 
tfiristic^y Indiari, it takes a long period of slow growth. Its 
progress is varfousLy marked by assimilations, identifications. 
Equations and absorptfons of many elements, each of which shows 
a surprising diversity in origin, amounting almost to mutual 
contradiction. 

Even a rapid survey of the must notablG of the Bhakti move¬ 
ments, the Vaish^ava sect, brings this claim vividly into relief. 
Vislmu is a V^fo deity. In the Vedas he appears as the fri[^ 
and helper of Indta.^ From a comparatively subordinate positiO'D 
in the Eig Veda, he rises to prominenpc in the Brihmapas.^ In 
the Epic and PurirLic periods he attains suprenne rank, as mw 
noticed in our discidsaion of the fjitS. About the firtve Buddhism 
and Jainism came into being there existed among a group of 

r S. Ridhijltriibrtifl, Tht VtdaiUa. AtlHH ft Unwin, ixindcwi, ig»B, p. J, 

* I. 156 , etc. 

i hrJJbrnUtd, I, I, S, r fU, h, J, Etf. 
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people in the rtOrth-wcst of India, a form of religion called ttiE 
tfi4filiha the religion ol devotion to the One. It was 

porofessed by a Lfibe of K^hatriyas of the name of Satvata, 
Mega^henea about the end of the fourth century s.c. malces 
mention of thenu^ One group of them was c^led the Bhagavaias^ 
and they wombipped Visudeva as the god of fods, the One. Two 
othK groups, though they differed httle from the Bhigavatas^ 
^^’ohhipped N5raya^a and Vishnu respeetively instead of 
VSsudeva. Just how, we are not able to say. but all these three 
gods ware: finally equated and identified as the One ^vithouc a 
second, tva admiiyarit. So that V^sudeva-N^rdya^a-Visluju 
was regarded as the same god, though Variously called, 

Soon after tlic Christian era, we have reason, to believe that 
another element iivas added to this system of tkdittika dharma. 
This was Krishna worship. Krish^ was regainied and worshipped 
as god by the jliAfVflj. a tribe of cowherds. By the time we come 
to the period of the Ehaguvad Git J the ekllntika system was more 
Or less fully developed. The idea of divine desetufs (avatflrs). as 
well vz salvation through loving devotion (bhakti). and the belief 
in Krishna as supreme Lord; all these doctrines were fully estab’ 
llshed and accepted,'^ 

Alm^ldeof this monotheistic development of religious thought, 
the distinctly mnnistic metaphysics, ^vhicb naturally cAintred 
rouTid the s^cm of the Vedanta based on tlie Brahma Sutras, 
was also GlaSorated. Tlio use of formulae liloe tvn advttfyarn, 
one only without a second; sairpit-Sfiatula, pure being, pure 
thought and pure bliss; *fdi, «efi, net this, not that; the very 
use of the word Brahman interchangeably with the Ultimate 
Principle by the religious Vish^uitc and the philosophic Vedantin. 
both of whom were tied down to the letter of the same Smpti 
and Srutij all this established an affinity between the Krishija- 
worshippcr and the Vedantin. In time, the VlsJinuite adopts the 
Vod5nfa metaphysic and mcidifies it to suit his needs. 

Tills affinity is brought Out more and more fully as the Vishijuite 
ntiigion develops a copious sectarian literature. Popular rchgiaus 
conceptions and philosophic formulae of the times arc juMtaposed 
quite neckl'Ksl.y in these Agamas.^ many of which were probably 
lost by the fourteenth century a P, As an instance, in the Agamas 
Vishnii-Visudcva-Krishna's original or undivided form is de¬ 
scribed as ■flpjrtjido. Between his eternal form and unchanging 
nature, beyond, the three strands or gu^as already described, yet 

' Cuo^tcr. TAfiiiri m AtfrfwvffT fttiis. p. aoo. 

» E, Cf. BliandaTltay, ate,, ji II. 

i They are said to be origwAUy i(j3 in. uouihfr. Cf. Efiigivphu- JiwiiM, 
JtJ. p^i. 
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capable of evolving the world and. the actual acerie o^ our exi^ 
tencE is She is coni^ved of as a woman, hitb three 

gu^as [sflfivflj mjaz Md iatnas) for her essence. This universe is 
of het making, and she sustains it by I^vara's command. Mytbo^ 
logically she is identified with Vishnu's consort, Lakshmt, Fhiio- 
SOphically she is Visudeva's £aktl, his Miiys, tho everlasting cause 
of all efliKts, his ahaflti (egoity), thus consciousness in all beii^s 
without which individual seli-CDnsciousoess is impossible. To 
desire to create is her nature. Of her own free will she manifests 
the world, and she hocomes at onoc tlic knowcr and the known. 
In allthiscaniustoin ot religious hopes and philosophic speculations. 
One dearly sees the intermiogiing of tho Vaistii^va religious 
faith and the VedSnta philosophy, the popular riorL-Aryan reli- 
gion and tha Uponishanic orthndoxy of the Aryan effecting ei 
working ccuipromise. The feminine geudar of tha creative energy 
of the First Principle is obvinusly a qaneession to the ncn-Aryan 
leligiorL Roughly the line of assimiiation would run thus; the 
Dravidian devaJaS or goddesses reduced to nnO is Brahmaniznd 
into Lakslum from the religious standpoint and Prakiriti from the 
standpoint of philosophy. In order to be faithful to the prindple 
of the ekdrUifta dhanM, the principle of the One, and to avoid 
a dualism between Ptakritj as creative energy and Pumsha, the 
Lakshmi-Prakfiti oompesite-coiic^t of religion and philos^hy 
ts tracod ultimafely back into the Vasudeva^VEsKi^ia-Krisht^a fjod, 
ISvaniLj as his Mlly^ iakti, creative energy, directly responsible 
for the Creation of this ^vorld. And the Vasudeva-Visliiju-Krishpa, 
the kvara, is finally made thoroughly orthodox by tud^ idciir 
tified with the Brahman of the Upanishads. Thus the ViSl^uitc 
satisfactorily meets his ndigious demands, and at the same time 
his desire to be glassed with the orthodox mtciloctuaJ. 

Another factor also makes its influence felt in this period. In 
the FEcerdEd histoiy el religious development, whenever profes^ 
SLonal thcolcgians a^ rcligiuua phitnsophers banked up the sbores, 
building stairs out of sandy dogiriM and theoretic a'bstractions 
to reach up to the heavens, revelling the while in an obscuro 
transccndentalisnij a wise providenct stirs up the boisterous waves 
of our human passions —the raw material of the finer products 
gf art, literature, of rehgjon itself. And with one tremendous fnrgg 
they denrahsh the stryscrapHS. And humanity fhumpS down to 
the ground, and tiearer Eeiity. More often than not, in the past, 
tljE fit vchkle of such ne«l^ reform was found in tlie poets. 
This was so in the period with which we are concerned, 

Vistinn piety struck a passionate note in the poetry ot the 
times., protesting vEhemently against the uneompromising pan¬ 
theism that dissolved all human action in cosmic movenient, 
nb 
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rendering B.13 sense of the personal impossible. And Tami], the 
most developed Dra.i.'idian tongue of the nqn-ATyflns, becomes the 
mcdiiLm of estpression. This is again signibcantj as indicating 
the very important part non-Aryan thought plays in shaping the 
reli^aus history of India, especially in protesting against the 
vague abstractions of tfia Btahmanic philosophers. More 
significant still is the consequence of the protest. For unlike 
the transition which Iiid to the inception of Buddhisrn and Jainism 
centuries ago. the transition effect^ in this period is characterized 
by the utterance Ol oOnfession and the entreaty for divine liolp, 
based on a touching sense of peiwtial responsibiiity, and a more 
vivid consciousness of Individuality. 

This we find in the poetry of the —'"thoae who had 

touched the depths of true wisdom". Of these poets, twelve arc 
recogni-jed m of canorucal importance. Unfortunately we are not 
able to date them. But their age was. in all probability, between 
the sixth and the tenth centuries of our era. 

A cursory estimate of the iniluDnc^ of this school of religious 
poets may be obtained by a rapid glance over the writings of the 
last of this sacred line. Namm^var or ^a^agOpan seems to have 
flourished about ii.D. rooo. He is the reputed author of 
pieces of the 4 . 00 a, the Nal^yiraprapantham. Qiily thrOugll the 
writings of big disciple^ K£tha Muni (a,d. gSg^ioyo), extracts 
from whom arc extensively quoted by Vedinta Desika 
fourteenth century], do wC gain any knowledge at all of his teach' 
ing. On the one hand, he was opposed to the legal and ceremonial 
teachings of the Purva EftmErhsk, with its doctrine of works and 
its pro vision of heavens to match; and, on the other, to the 
illusion theory of ^ohkara. He demanded more than intcUectuaJ 
approach to the impersonal Absolute, seeking rather the support 
and guidance of a Jiving God, To the philusophical justiflCatLOa 
of ttmt "knowledge" of a Monistic Reality, already woiked out 
by the Vcdjnta, he felt impeUed to add an important mudifying 
element of religious devotion to the God. of monotheistic faith, 
as a practical expression of that ^'knowledge". 

The Alvars collaborated with the AchSryas.. While the former 
put forth every effort to cultivate the feeling of tove and devotion 
to Vishpu or h^araya^U. by Composing hymns of great Spiritual 
value, the latter interested themselves in actively paxticipatir^ 
in disputations and controvCraios. with a view to establishirtg 
their own doctrines and their common creed on an acceptable 
philosophic ba^.' The first of this secoivd line of the Achiryas 

‘ TkwM Is a rsmarkabJe lesemblaDce in the VaisTnimLti Tvliffioui rtvlvat 
of thii timr and Uw ramov-i "'OKtocJ Movemeet'' cf latcr-day English 
CJirisCiauity. 
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of the movfmtnt was Nfithanipni. His pandsaii, YSmunlichaiya, 
seriotLJy undertook this task of defending the V^ishnavi thedsniK 
and of showing that if had tbe same purport as the V^das and 
the Upanishiids. His treatise^ entitled Suidhi-tr^y^, provides the 
basis of much of what is caJled viii^^iidvaitaj or qualiScd mcmUm, 
Tlie centre ofcorttrovcrsy was that the doctrine of roli^oiis monism 
pushed to its logicaJ oonclusion would have to admit that aJl 
tu this world was due to a prindpCe of ULusiau . Consequently 
it was unieol. Such a doctrine left no room for tlio ciccrcise 
of [ove and piety (bhakti} in the world. The ctiipiri«il validity 
gcntrously given to the wo'rid of sense-perceplitui did not bring 
any real oomfoit. 'fhe doctrine of M&y± lajd the axe at the very 
root of VaisJinavism, 

Tlie grtat desift nf the Adiirya was^ thcrutore, to overtlirow 
the doctrirw of MJyi, rsot arhitraily, but on the ba^ af the same 
Upanishadk sourness daimed to ho the mainspiiTig of its support. 
The doctrine of the world in the Advaita as already pointed out, 
was derived from its teaching about the nature of Brahman. So 
to controvert the illusion theory of the world it was necessary 
to qualify tfic theory of Reality put forward by the pure mondsts^ 
Such a working compromise beLhveen the monism of Vedanta and 
ttifi tlicism of Vafshtjava thnolo^ tesulted in a "non-dualism with 
a difierence”, the ViiishtSdvaita. It was set forth by the great 
theistic reformer, RiraSnuja, the sucusor of Yamunaebirya, in 
his famous commentaijf on the Brahma Siitfas. 


a 

THE UAN AHU His HESSAC£ 

Raminuji flourished about the middle or latter part of the 
tw'elfth century a.ix Sir R. Cj, Bhandarkar holds that he was bom 
in. Sikka oorrespond.iug to ioi6 or 1017 of the Christian era.* 
Ftofr Eadhakrishnan places the date at A-b. rtray.^ And tradition 
has it that he died after a lopg life in a.d. ir^y. 

He was bom in ^riperaunhattur {about a 6 miles west of the 
city of Kudras}, Pandit Rama Misra ^strJu nf the Benxarcs 
Sanskrit Coilego, who has onllectod much traditional information 
ConccTTiLDg R^Anuja and his scot, informs ns that RArnhnaja's 
father was Ke^va, a Dravida Dratiman of the family of Herila, 
and his mother's sanie: was E^timati.) The ilrat gnru of yonug 

" R. G, HhAndnrkir, ate.,. StiBihuig, 13^3, p, ji. 

I- RodlulaiEliiian, Alku ^ Uuwid, Loodnn, p, 

1 Ur^uEart, Vtdaitia anS Jtfwtmt T/imgif. p. 61, 
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Rirainuja was Jiis nwternaE unde, Sdilapurana, who was a ^tat 
scholar of the Rlm^yaiia. 

His youth was spent in Conjeevaram where he studied under 
YAdavapr^fa, an Advaita phitofiopher of the school of 
But R^4nuia'a Vaishnavite uptnriu^ng rebcUBd against the 
advaitic Truuiisffl : it did not satisfy his reiigious nature. "Real 
religion”, says Caiduiil Newman, is founded on a true pcrDcption 
of the relatlan of the soul to God and of God to the soul.” 
Raminuja's relkious nature demanded such a real ralationalup 
between a real Rvara and a real jiva in 1 real world. The dis' 
tiiiction that ^hkara-advaita had drawn batw^n the tianscs^ 
dental Brahman and the empirical l^vara, and the ^hlcadto 
doctrine of the worid as illusion provied unaciceptable to young 
R3LniArLuja''s religious enthu^am. The inevitable result was that 
he left YadavaprahSiiia. 

He now turned his attention to the writings of Che AivArs. 
He studied the Acharyas, Tradition has it that bis fame for 
learning had spread tar and wide, and evert the presiding achirya 
of the times, A{avandjlr, at his famous mutt in Srirangamj near 
Trichinopolyj came to he impressed by the promisiiig' young 
scholar. Alavandar desired that RS.mSnuja should succeed him, 
wiien A[avandar felt that his ond waa dramng near, he hurriedly 
despatched his favourite pupil Periyanambi to Conjeevaram to 
fetch Rilminujar But it was ttio late. When EAmdiniii reached 
^rlrangam the venerable IchSrya hod passed on. AocOrdiug to 
traditton, when RAmdnuja approached the dead bod.y, he di^ 
cgvered tliat three- of the five fingers of the great gum's right 
hand were folded. It was e^tplainad to him that he had died with 
three ambitions unfulfilled, the chief of which VL'SL-i a commentary 
on the Brahma SfilrtM written from the point of view of the beliefs 
of the VjshjLtiitea, Rirtiinuja returned to Conjeevaram pondering 
On this. 

In time Rimlnuja Anally renounced the world, gave up his 
wife,' assumed the robes of a sanuyasi and aocepted the role of 
successor to the famous Ajavand^ of ^Irangam. This place 
became, hcrueforth, his headquarters; and so it continued, escept 
for the time he was driven into exile by pcraeculion, and 
during one long journey, which RAmAnuja is reported to have 
undertaken with a view to spreading bis doctrine. 

The Chola prince of the tunc was a ^aivite. He threatened to 
persecute Eimanuja for his Vaishnavite heterodoxy. He even 
commanded RamAnuja to recant his views. RkmAnuja chose to 
flee and took refuge with the Yidava princes at their capital in 
Dvarasamudra, the modern Halebid in the state of Mysore. He 

' R^iilukiinhiiaJi, Tha Vidutitn, ALlm ft Unwin, Loadon, ipaS, p. aja. 
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is there said to have succflodcd. in converting the local govemo.r 
to hLs faith; but this seems impfobablt because the n[une of the 
governor was already Vishiauite.^ Ths fMt woLild seem to he that 
the royal court with favour on the Ach^rya and possibly 

supparted him with means to carry oti his wart while in «u!e 
from 3firan^am. 

RSmlnuja was a great writer. Sevreral boohs art attributed to 
him: among them the authentic are, (which is a con- 

mentaiy on. the Brahma SQtra3}K Git^ithSiya (a commentary on 
the Bliagvad Giti), VeddriAa Vfddni^ipa, 

and GA^atrayam. This last Js a pjose work whkh is composed 
of three Smaller vnlumes called Ssrava^oOgadyamj 

and BriftadgddyMrt. 

"The first thre!e'\ says Dr, SukhtankaTj^ ^"are undoubtedly by 
BAmthiuja. The phraseology, niodcs of oepressian as well as 
complete agreement in view, leave no room for doubt." The 
ywrihasatitgrafta was the fiostj or at any rate preceded the com^ 
mentaiy on the SiStras, For we find two rsftronccs^ in the 
to the Vifldrihsam^nhA. The Giidbhdshyn was written 
after the Sribfidsfiye for we notice, for instance, a long quotation 
from the latter in the former. In the commejitary on GitJ, XI11, 2 , 

The Veddiihas^ttitgritim is s polemical treatise. In it Riminuja 
attempts to show that his inCeiprctatlon. of the Upanistiadic teEta 
quoled to support the Kevaiadvaitin. view of the Brahman'are 
nwre trustworthy. He also disagrees with the interpretations of 
the Vedanta by writers preceding hini, and, in particular, with 
Sodkara, His difference with Sankara is set forth in a rival oom- 
mcntaiy that Ramanuja wrote on the classical Brahma Sutras. 
This is the SribAdskya of ESm^uja. which stands over against 
the Sankara 

"The intrinsic value of the firlbhSahya is—as every student 
acquainted wi.th it wj|! be ready lo adcnowledge—A very high one; 
it strikes one thmughout as a very solid perfo-rmence due to a 
writer of extensive learning and great po^ver of aiigumentatinn ; 
and iu its polemic parts, dirEre-ted chiefly against the School of 
Sshkafa, it not infrequeittly deserves to bt called brilliant even. 
And, b addition to all this, it shows evident traces of being not 
the mere outcome of Ramanuja's individual views, hut resting 
on an old and weighty tradition."* So writes Thibaut who has 
rendered an able Engli^ translaticn of both the bhSsbyos^ 

RiniS.nuja '5 purpose in writing t^ Bhashya is stated at the 

> Gateliitf, itvJiL p. 

> V. A. Snihtantaj, Teachiwf VidSHtO- AtiOr^tng tH .RfljhrtBHj'o, 

TV,.J,iir..^/., 3(Tsii, p. jaa. I ThlbauL't Trans., , xlvjii, pp. 78,1^8, 

-I im., XUlV, p. rvili. 
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very outset of the work. "Ths UKt&r of the toaphing of Farasar^'s 
son which was brcuight up frotn the middle of the milk- 

ocean of the Upaeishads—which restores to life the souls whose 
vital strength had departed owing to the heat of the hte of trans- 
ini£ratory existence—which was well guarded by the teachers of 
old'—whiph was obscured by the muttul conflict of manifold 
opinions—may intelligent men daily enjoy that as it is nO'W 
presented to them in my words. '''^■ 

The "manifold opinions'' of conflEclbg interpreters realty fall 
into three groijpSj tlio three dzssos pf '"delndod followers of 
VedSjita", First among these comes the 

Mdyividiti, the Illusionist. According to him> not only the world 
of mittor, including our bodiesj sena&^sreansj and the feelings of 
pleasure-pain reactions, eto., but even oar ego-Donscidusnes as 
individual selves is an illugton. The only reality is the Brahman, 
And that is undifTerentlated, pure ''oonsciousnes". The other two 
groups^ on the other hand, admit that tbewArlel of sense-expeiienM 
is real: but, in the hnaJ annl^S, that, tOO', is the Same as the 
Brahman. We do have endiviauaUty as selves, which is due to 
the fact that, when Brahman comes into contact with material 
bodies, aU matter becomes upSidhis or Ifmitirtg adjuncts on the 
pure consciousness of Brahman. Consequently hie hccorTvorS difffil> 
entiated and wc have individuals. So far the two schools agree. 
But when they come to interpret the nature of the redationship 
between the Brahman and the indivUJaal self, the two schools 
differ. One of them, uudei: the leadership of Bh5ikara (ninth 
century A,D.)j holds that the^ufl, individual self, is naturally one 
with the Brahman. Bo that under the influence of the upidhis, 
tlie Brahman, as the jiva, actually undergoes alt the varied 
experiences of life in a scries of births and deaths in thl^ SS-vtSHfil- 
drtuit of transmlgration,f 

The other school, howicver, contends that although the Brahman 
through the upidhis is rw the individLial jfva, it remains imsullied, 
malitainiTig its pristine purify in spite of the vicissitudes of tmns- 
migiation. Their spokesman is the same Yidavaprak£^ who lived 
in the eleventh century a.d. at Coinjeevara.m, and was for some 
time the guru of R^m^uja. His theory is called the theory of 
Bhuihsbfuiia^ "simultaneous difference and non-differetno”, 
"Yidava does not find any contradietion in saying that a ItU'ng 
can be different and, at the some time, non-different from itself. 
He says that all things present themselves under these different 

■ Tliitia.ut's Traiu., S.S.E., Ktvlli, p. 3. 

■ Vcdirthsaibgralia. traq^ation in the Funtiiit, pp. 

1 Jftapamyiii ca £v^ibkSi^iA^'bh^ nupSdiASi HfbhtdoA. UhSa'kaxahbJlTya, 
IV, 4, 4. Ibid., IV, 4, 13, II, 3, iS, 
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aspects. Tliey present itcn-^iitlereriict ^ thfir causal sutstanca 

(kirafia) and d ass characters [jail) are concerned."' But according 
to this vieWj Brahman atvd matter arc esBcntiallv [svabliSvika) 
non-dificrent, and also accidentally (aupMhikaj djfterent.^ 

As against these three schools of VedSntaj R^rnSnuja defends 
his own poHitioii. He claims that none of them conform to the 
teachings of the Upanishads^ h^ides-j, they are not logically 
coherent in their intcipretations. Rimlnuja rnaititaiiis that not 
Only the world but also the individual souls in it are real. Neither 
of them is essentially the same as tlae Brahman. "But still Btahman 
and the entire world form a unity; because both matter and 
individual souls have no eKistence but as the 'body" of BrahmaUj 
i.e, they can ejcist and bo ivhat they are and can act only because 
Brahmati is their wul (Atman) and the inwardly oontroUirig 
power [ataryibnin). Apart from Brahman they are nothing/"! 

According to RSniSnuja^ the Upanishadk teaching ahout the 
highest sell does not refer to the First PrLUcipfo as devoid of 
attributes. Ou the contraiyj the Brahman of the Upanishai^ is 
the Supretrte Being, endowed with all imaginable auspicious 
quahties. Sailkara is wrong when he describes it as "pure intol- 
ligence". InteHigenoe is only one attribute, the chief among them. 
Moreover, in this Being are comprised distinct elements of plurality. 
These elements when di^crcntaatcd are as real as the BraJimau 
itself. Everything that we meet with in our eKperience is an 
essential constitufiot of Brahman's nature. Th^ may be either 
matter, ia all its modifications (aclt), or individual soul (cit), of 
different classes and degrees, mailing the sum-total of this organic 
world of nature. The Lord pervades and governs both material 
and immaterial things in this organic ai^ inorganio world as 
their antaryimirij inward controller. In justificatioTV of this 
theory of Brahman, R&minuja quotes Brihadlra^ynka, III, 7. 

Matter facil) and souls {cit) are called modes, pr^k^ra, of 
Brahman. They do rmt at amy time themselves become Brahman, 
thcingh they are for ever changing in condition. At the end of 
e^'ery aeon or iwlpit, both matter and individual souls are in a 
state of pTtdaya-, they are in inotioatc, germinal condition. That 
is the slate in whicli Brahman is described in the ^rati; when it is 
Absolutej one only without a second. R^ijiuja calls this a 
state of causal gesUtion {k^ra^£vastha) on the part of the Brah^ 
man. Matter^ then, is unevolved (avyakta) and the individual 
souls are not joined to material bodies. TbeLf intelligence is iu a 
state of ccmtractionj rvon-manifestation [sahkoca). When the 

E Eidbakdsboaa. Tks Vs^niA. Aileo ft Unwin, LaadoD, lysS. p. 3^7. 

i niibaut's rrP:iM., S.fl.E., iIvLii, jro, 169-^3. 
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pra[ayA state coimei to an end^ creation takes place as a, resiilt of 
volition on the part of the Lord. 

All itvdividu^ sanJs aie involved in fanuJra. As the result of 
aetions committed in a previotis existence they are nvhat they 
are in this present life; and all actions they commie in this present 
life would determine their state in the next Me. And so the cycle 
of birthj action and death goes on endlEssiy; unless an efkut 15 
made to secure final ndcasc. This is effected, Himinuia says^ 
through the study of the JfUlnaha^da of the Scriptures. The way 
of deliverance is through jfiina {knowled^). But this jfiajiij as 
KllmS.[inja interprets it, is meditation which leads to perception 
of oneness with the Brahman, "The root of bondage", the Sail- 
karite declares, ^1s the unreal view of plurality which itself has 
its root in the avidyi which conceals the true being of Brahman. 
Bondage itself, thus, is unreal, and is on that account cut a4^under 
by mefa knowlcdgie. Such knowledge is inspired hy the Upani- 
shadic text, "That art. Thou" f and work is of no help either towards 
its nature or its origination, Of its fruit {i.e, release). ... To this 
argumentation we make the fgllowing itply (so Rjm^uja 
coritervds in his Bhiishya); We admit that release consists only 
in the cessation of Ncscicncje, and that this ce^tion results 
entirely from the knowledge of Brahman. But a distinction has 
here to be made regarding the nature of tins knowledge which 
the Vedanta texts aim at enjoining for the purpose of putting an 
end to Nescience. Is it merely the knowl^ge of the sense of 
^tenc«£ which origmate from the sentences? Or is it knowledge 
in the form of meditation (upa^ana) which has the knowledge 
ju&t referred to as its antecedent ?'’'i 

Here R&maTiuj.a sets forth his doctrine of grace. Tlae cognition 
of the ultimate reality of God is a "gift" [prasadam). The soul, 
thus emancipated, goes up to the world of Brahman and enters 
into everlasting happiness. ■ The released soul does not merge into 
the absolute perfection of the Brahman. It retains its EndividuaJity 
but participates in all tbe splendour of Brahmaiip sharing all 
Hjs powers and qualities, excepting only Hig power to "emit, 
rule and retract the whole world". 


3 

IH£ WORLD AS THE DQDV OF DRAHVAtt 

Brahman is known to us, accordiug to R^m^uja, "as possessing 
supremE greatness (brihattva) and power of growth tbphTiiha:paJ— 
■ Thfbaut's Trsiu.. SJ.E., xEviu. pp. ii. ii, 
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thb the ot the noct intuti (tram which "Bfalunan" 

is derived). Oi thi& EiatiEtun, thus already known (on th? basis 
ot etymo!o^)j the origirmti&n, sustfintation, and ncahsorptioal of 
the world art (loliateral marks"/ Or again, ''Tlie word 'fJrahjrian' 
denotes the highest Person (panrshottania) who is essentially free 
from all impcrfcgtiions and possesses numberlcssdasscs of auspodoiis 
quiUties of unsurpassable ejcccUenoe . , . (it) primarily denotes 
that which possesses grcatiiess, &f essential nature as woU as of 
qualities, in uniicnited fulnsss, and such ia only tbe Lord of all.'' 

From the vary outset, it is made perfectly clear that Brahman, 
to Rfimlnuja, isa f ersem. God is not to be regarded as imp^isonad. 
Hn is not without qualities. Indeed ho is very definitely identi' 
fied with VjsJniu-VJsudeva-Krishpa -3 EraJiman is described (in 
Sutra 1, I, 2 ) as "the Cause of the creation, sustenanoe and 
dissolution". He is in a very real sense responsible for the creation 
and dissolnlion of the WorEd. 

On this statement of ElmEinuia about Brahman as theuitimate 
source of ali things hinges; the problem wo nro now investi^ting. 
But we must remember that creation, to KtmSnuja, do« npt 
mean creation oat of nothing, nOr docs dissolution mean di> 
solution into rtothing. Moreover, ''creation, su-stenatice and dis¬ 
solution" are not brOu|ht about by an externa! agCnt; they are 
acts from within, iuunanent. 

Ramanuja does not believe in absolute non-e\istencc (tuccuta). 
Although ha admits that there is relative non-existcncG (asuttva). 
When a th,tn| possesses the oharacteristics that we associate with 
it generally, we suy that it exists^ But when we da not And in it 
the ctiaracteristics we genoraJly associaCo with it we would not 
admit that such a thing existed Only as long as a jar possesses 
"a broad base, the shape of a belly, eto.'', we say that a' jur 
exists; but if that clay has the shape of potsherds wi; would say 
that the jar does not exist. "'Existence and non-existence are 
attributes of a sabstancie.'' 'Therefore creation and destnictipn 
are diilcrent states af the same substance. "When a substance 
[dravya], undergoes different states in succession, there occurs the 
'destruction' of the substance in the previauS State, and the 
'creation' of the substance in the present state, but the substance 
remains the Same in all its states-''^ 

This is the old doctrine of Satkaryavs^a^ i.e. the theory that 
tlie effect (k^rya) is existent in the cause (kfirana).j: Or, as it is 
sometime!? interpneled. ’"the effect is non-diflerent frojn the 
cause".^ This conception of the identity of cause and effect is an 

Ttvlbawt'a Tlaju., S.B.E., klvilf, pt. 

^ i'tiuf., p. 4. ] $-±5, * PiFtufil, p. 4^0. 
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arthodcK cL^trine of VcdiVtiti schools in gEmeral, Both faiiltafa 
and EUlm&nuja trace its ori^n to the la^us passage in the 
sixth chapter of C-hStndogya Upanishadj where the oneness 
of the world and the Brafimiti is illustrated by the e^tample of 
the clod of eartli, the piece of copper and a pair of iiail-scisscirB., 
a]] of which are after dl the satne as the ondglnal sohstance from 
which they art produced. Bat the interpretation that the two 
commentators put on the words vocaritrnbha^iafn, vikJtro^ 
dAtyam varies., Sahkara says, ”The mod i/icatjoil (vSkara) originatss 
and exists merely in speech. In r{aliity there is no such thing as 
effect. It is mereJy a name and therefore unreal.”' This rendering 
of the original is by no means ooirect: but ^hkara maintains 
that oniy hy accepting the unreality of the effect can we 
understand the identity of the caust and effach. Literally trans¬ 
lated. the words would mean "beginning with speech, a modifica- 
tion, a name". That the mcnlification originates merely in the 
Use of language, and is merely in the ''name'' is Sankara's claim. 
Hven 50, to conclude that the effect does not actually exist is 
unwarranted. RanUlnuja contends that such an interpretation 
would make the real and the unreal one and the 3 amfc“Whether 
that real is EiaJiman and the unreal is the world, Oit vice vcisa..^ 
In denying reality to change, Saiikara would seem to deny all 
causality. Because in order that a causo (It^raria) may be a cause, 
tliere must be an effect (k&rya). Ramanuja also points out that 
orve of the corollaries of the ^tkSryavilda doctrine is that by 
knowing the cause you kuow the effect. If ^^nkara's interpretatcon 
Were v^d then, the efiect (the world of sensepexpcriencc) being 
unreal, there is nothing to be kuqwn. 

In commenting upon the Silcra., 1 , i, which describes Brahman 
as the cause from which the world proceeds. Ram&nuji makes it 
dear that the Brahman is at Once the material as wdl as the 
efficient cause. He emphatically refects the extstence of matter 
(PradhSna Ot Pralqiti) and of individual sculs iad^pitidtni of the 
Brahman. His purpose i-s thus to eenphasiw the oneness of Brah¬ 
man, as the one only without a second. Matter and the individual 
souls can only be l^own in association with Brahman—not by 
themselves. Ihis seems to be the vital, though not the only, 
point of difference between the Viilsh (Hdvaita and the S^ihhyaj 
R^mllnuja h in general agreement with the details of that sys^m 
in other ncSpCCts. In his Bll^hya on the Sutra II, 3.9. he describes 
the world as consisting of'"avyakta. mahat. ahapfara, tanmatras, 
indriyas, etc.", for instance, He believes that the soul, by emO- 
neotisly imputing to iEself the at tributes of Prakrit, beromes the 
Cause of the modiflcationE affected by transmigration. Even the 

^ Thlbaut. ^. 9 .£„xxxiVj pp. A^vili, pp, 
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ordfl- of evotulion he adwcats is almost the aine as that of 
SSitilthya. Atid he admits (hat Prakfiti possesses tlic three guijas 
of saitc^, rajas and tamos. He also agrees M-ith SMikhya 'in 
admitting that there are many purushas. But he holds that the 
Simkhya cannot solvn the problem of the period ical ori|iflation 
{Scish^) and dissolution (pcajkya) of the world inasmuch as 
Prakriti (matter) is oneonsdous (ja^a) and the PtlruShas are 
eternally without activity and without change; therefore, there 
p&nnot be any eansdoos cause in operatior;. Moreover, on the 
Siihhhya dualism, he finds it impossihlc tg account for the 
suffering and the release of the Pumshas,' 

RUm^nuja asserts that the material, as well as the 
^cient, cause of the world is Brahman, and Brehman aWe, he 
is not blind to the fact that he is getting himself involved in a 
^'ery serieos issue—the problem of theodicy. 

We know fhaf the world consists of souk which are merged 
in Ignorance and suffering, as welt as of matter which is without 
Consciousness and always changing. If the world be the same 
as Brahman, the sufieririg of the individual j'fuas ought to be 
attributed to E^man. Such a conclusion is rovoiting to religious 
consciousness. Saikata hid deverly escaped that difftculty by 
declaring that the only reality is Brahman, which is eternally 
undifferentiated, objectless consciousness, and that all-plurahfy of 
things and individual souls is nothing but illusion. 

In meeting this problem of theodicy, RimJnuja brings forward 
a theory that reminds us once again of the Hindu tendency to 
think of the univBrse in terms of the human. The anthropo- 
analogical method of approach to the problems of the universe, 
to which wt drew attention earlier on in out investigation, as 
prevalent even in the times of the Visda, is now worked out oti 
all fours RirnSnuja. He invokes the authority of several 
Upanishadic quotations to prove his contention that "all Upani- 
shads teach tliat the entire world, whether in a gross state or in 
a Eubtie one, and comprising both souls and matter, is the body 
cf Brahman".! 

RSmlijuja defines "body"' as ' "any substance which a conscious 
being (cetana) completely controls and supports for - its ewn 
purpose and whose only nature consists in being subservient to 
the conscious beJUg".) "'The whole world with its souls and matter 
is the body of Brahman, because it is completely wntroUed and 

i Tfcfbant, 5 .B,E., xtvHi, pp, 
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supported by Br&hman and has the only nature of beirif sub¬ 
servient to 

What does this conception of the WEJfId as Brahman's "body" 
imply? Aocordiitg to K^mSnnja's own definition of the term 
"body", its essence consists in bein^ subservient to the Soul 
embtwlicd in it. Tiiereforie, the body cannot have an existence 
independent of the soul. Just as class-oharaoteristics (j^ti) cannot 
exbt cKcept in connection with an individual of that class, or 
just as a quahty cannot exist independent oE the substance 
which it quali&es, so a body cannot exist apart from the soul 
embodied in it. The body is a. "mode” (pfakira) oE the soul. 
The soul is the only substrate of the body; when the soul departg 
the body parishes. The soul is the Only final cause i[prayojana] 
of the body, because the body exists only as a disUngui^ing 
attribute (vii^hana) of the soui. Since all souls aro alike, the 
distinction, between them as a man or a woman, as a celkbal 
or a human bchrg. can only belong to the bodies tliey occupy. 
Thereforej RamAnuja says, since the rvorU is Brahman's body 
all things in it, physical or psychicalj can exist only as "modes” 
of Brahman. It ]s only as the "body” of Brahman that the ’.vorld 
derives its nqality (vastutva). And in SO far as these arc' 'modes", 
the "body” of the Brahmanj aH things referring to the world 
must at the same time ^^ilify the Brahman. 

But there is an assumption m regard to the world that Rlmimii a 
takes for granted. He belLcves in repeated creation and dis¬ 
solution of the world. "The stream of creation is without 
ginning.”* At the end of each kalpa (world-period), the world is 
dissclvadj the gros^ substances di^lvo themsedves into the 
subtler ones, till at last ultra-subtle matter, called "darkness" 
(tamas), is alone left. When the wer'ld is iu this state. Brahman 
is said to be as in Chind. Up., VI, 3, i, "One only, without a 
second'',] But even in this state of non-Separation, the souls, 
tOj^ether with matter, both reduced to extremely subtle condition, 
exist as the body of Brahman.] Tlie "darkness”, tamas, does not 
get altogether lost in. Brahman, but becomes one with it (ekibha- 
vaii) and is no more distinguished hy ''names and forms".] But 
Only when the world is distinguislied by "names and forms” has 
it the attribute of existence, and when this distinction vanishes 
the world has the attribute of non-exlsteiice,* Tliat is to say, when 
there is no distinction of "names and forms”, Brahman is "one” 
and tlia "cause” of the world; when there is distinction of "names 
and forms" the Brahman is known as "manifold”, the "effect'^ of 

’ 'rarldratjia., Tj-mwun-n-ftin ^ in IBeoara AditlOD, 

p. iSfr; cf. Tbibkutj p. vg]. ^viii, 
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th? warld. "Whfln BratiTnan Uin the causal state," says Rlmlnujaj 
"the world is in a stcLtie of dissolution {naiitra flafcmmif) ^ when 
it is in an eflectcd statej the wprhl k in the state of creation 
{naiUfA NA^hrAta)/’* 

In the world w thingf^j KlJn^yja makes a dLStinctioe between 
iodividual souls and matter. "Hie sour", lie deiinns^ "b created 
^ Brahman, is controlled by St, k its body, is subservient to it, 
is reduced to the 'subtle' oondition by it (i.e. in the dissolution 
state of the world)', is a worshipper of it, and depends on its grace 
tor its welfare.''^ 

Brahman is said to ■exUl together with individual souls in 
different bodies. Bnt when the bi^y suffers and undergoes all the 
vkissitiides ■of life's varied experiences of jo^ys and sorrows and 
pleasnie and pain, it is tlio individual soul, tho jiva, that shares 
them. Not the Br[U)man. For the Brahman is not subject to 
karma. Ho is beyond it. It is the individual .Soul that is Subject to it. 

"The Lend", says E 4 .milnuja, "having prescribed that certain 
works are proper and othoia iitipropor, sup^ied all individual 
snuts with bodies, sense-organs, etc., needed to perfonn theif 
works, and with power to employ them j reveals to them Scripture 
teacbings for right conduct j and Himself enters within them as 
their inward soul and abides th'cie to control and to 'assent'."^ 
Thus the freedom of the individual souls is safeguarded and the 
Brahman is freed from responsibility lor the evil wrought by 
men. Eaminuja makes this perfectly clear. "No action indeed 
is p^ble without the 'assent' {anumati) of the Inner Soul; 
but in ail actions tJierc IS the volitional effort fpiayatna] made 
by the individual souU and the. Suprenifi Soul, by giving His 
assent to it, carries out tbo action. "4 The indlviduaJ soul being, 
therefore, ultimately responsible for his actions, "the Lord cannot 
be char|cd with arbitranness for rewarding those who obey Hts 
commandmentF and punishing those who transgress them, Nor 
can He be accused of being merdless. Because mercy shown to 
persons who arc given to transpessing the right rule of conduct 
does no good; On the Contrary it produces wj^nesS (apurbstva). 
To chastise them is in this case the right thing. By chastising 
the transgressors aud by not tolerating the infinite and unbearable 
sins gathered during the endless ag'cs. God Himself helps to 
increase liappincss to the highest degree 

’ CJ. Pandit. CiMtmtfiisty At SxIts, 11 , j, .|i, aditlen. 
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The ^vorid of matter (acUj prakriti), tho other hand, unJiliw 
the individual souls (jiva) is more completely dependent on the 
Brahman. The sdojU can will an action j but matter, bdny nn- 
cDnsctous, has no power of Its own. Everj'thiJi^ that matter does 
is pextormed mth Qrahnnan as Its soul. In explaining the world 
of matter K^m^nuja finds the anthropo-anatoeical sclietne of 
eKplanation the boat. As the body of Brahman^ It is a di^tin^ish- 
iiftg attribute {vifeshai^) of the object distipgttished {vid^fa). 
The attiiimte is essentially different from the object distinguished; 
but it cannot eitist mdcpendently of the t hing it qualifies. John 
Smith's body without the John Smith is unintelligible, 

not valid; and in every bit of John Smitli's body there *f John 
Smith. So you cannot conceive of the world as apart from Brah¬ 
man, Just a.s every remote part of the human organism is 
"realized" indirectly by the Ego, so it would appear in Ramanuja's 
thought that "all (material) things have their reality, only 
because tlie Individual souls, having Brahman for their Soul, 
have entered them".' Thus it comes about that all individuaJ 
material things In this world are directly the bodies of individuai 
souls; and indirectly of Brahman, as Brahman is the soul of the 
Individual soul. 

K£mlnuja thus sums up his conclusions: "Tlie authoritative 
books do not teach the doctrine of one unidiJfcrcntia.ted Substance; 
they do not teach tliat the univeree of things is false; they do not 
deny the distinction of intcUigent beings, non-intelUgent beings 
and the Lord."^ 

We noticed in our discussion of Ankara's Advaitic monism 
that he is ocunpeHed to resort to the doetTine of M 3 iy 5 because 
he Is convinced that the Upanisliadic teaching about Brahman is 
that of an undifferentiated, objectless First Prindple. That would 
be from the standpoint of "vidyfi", knowledge. AIJ this Eceming 
muitiplicUy of this illusory universe is due to "AvidyS.". ignorance. 
In his teacliing, we also noticed tha.t he ascribes to Avidya very 
much the same functions as he assigns to In fact, in bis 

commentary on Sutra 1, 4, g,I the two ideas are combined. The 
causal potentiality of Brahman is of the "nature of nesdenot, 
avidyi", as well as of "the nature of an illusion, Maya". Again, 
in commenting on Sutra II, i, 6.< Sankara speaks of the "faJladous 
superimpnaitions of nescience", and in ll, z, 4,5 he characterizes 
"name and form", ffdTttariipa, as the''presentations of ncseienjce". 
In II, j, ^S,* he calls nature "a mere figment of nescience". 

RimSuuja seams to take both A^ddyS and Mayi a$ diffeienf 

‘ l^andit, p. Cl. VtdSjlkoisHgraAar Ecnaies edition, p. aS. 

'* S.B^E; kIvLLL, pL 9p, «!>,, yi S. i Ittd., xiodv, p, 9.f3, 

* /iirf., pp. 30J, 306. i Tw'd., p. 300. * Ibid., p. 353. 
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wa^ of describing ihe Eauic "iiiystcriDus''|. "uieKplicable” fxymr 
ptfodiites the tnore or less unreal world of ordinary ex¬ 
perience. The metaphysical principle of Miyl is ultimately 
grounded in the episteTnological concept of Avictya. So RimJuuja 
levels his artillery against Avidya^ in attacking the Satikarite 
doctrine of M&yS.. 

Saiikara defines Avidyi aa both uristeitce and non-exisCeinot, 
sabaaat. Therefore, in the final analysis, may£ is incxplipable, 
anirvacaniyata. R^niSj^uja objects: "A thing of such a nature 
wo-uld be itvcjcplicable indeed] for none of tho means of knoadedge 
apply to it. That is to say, the whole world of objects must be 
ordered acooriding to our states of consdiousness, and every state 
of GonsctousFiess presents itself in the fonrij either of something 
existing or of something non-exiiti[V|.. . . If^ thorefore^ we should 
eseume thatj of states of consciousness which arc limited to this 
double form, the object can be something which is neither existing 
nor non-existing, then anytiung whatever might be the object of 
any state of conEcionsness whatever.”' 

Blimflrnija asks that the Avidy4-Maya conception should be 
treated with such tltarnughncss that the KevaJadvaitin apologttilc 
for it feet no need to take refuge in the claim that after all it is 
really inexplicable. He should not, at one and tht same- time, 
admit ihii "inexplicability" and yet continue to iL$e it as a 
mcta^iysical principle. Just because of its "ineKpltcabslity"^ 
asks Ramanuja, is it also exempt from criticism? A prineiplc is 
either something or nothing. If it is nothing, it cannot bo used to 
explain the world. If it is something, it must be ti’catcLl as u 
positive, and held up for investi^tion. One cannot bt both 
agnostic and dogmatic. 

Again, Ramanuja does not see liuw the illusory principle of 
MAya could be related to Braliman. ff, as the ^ftkarite admits, 
cause and effect arc identical, how can Brahman, as reaEily, be 
identical witb that which is ilEusory^i 

What is the seat (Siiaya) of avidya? RSmSauja asks, ftcarmot 
be the "individual soul” L "for the individuat self exists only in 
Eo far as it is futitiously imagined through Ncscitmoe. Nor can 
you say 'Brahman'; for Brahman is nothing but self-luminous' 
intelligence, and hence contradictory in nature to avidyS which 
is avou-edly sublatod by knowledge'■'.3 It is illogical, on the face 
of it, them, to claim that Braliman, wliose cssentiaj nature is 
knowledge, could be clouded by Nescience] especially so, when 
that Nesdenee, it is maintained, terminates by knowfedge. 

If what terminated the rujgn of avidya is the knowledge that 
Brahman is pure knowledge, Raminuja argocs, "If there exists 

' S.B. 4 :., livLli, p, id6 , 1 Jfiii,, p, lo^. I p 
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the knowledge that Brahman Js knowledge, then Brahman an 
otj«t ot knowledge j but, according to your {the ^nkarite's) 
own teaching, Brahman is not ot the JiatUre of con^ionsruiss-'''^ 
The Brahman of Sat^kara is pure consdoiisncss; it is free from 
attributes, which are objeuts of eonsciousiiess. 

Moreover, Brahman's nature is honjogeneous intelligence. 
Avidyi is supposed to hide it altoniethcr, envelop it with a sort 
of a veil. "Causing light to disappear means either obstructitvg 
the Origination of light, or else destroying light that exists. And 
its . .. that light (Brahman's consciousness which is selMuminous) 
cannot oj'iginatc, the ^hiding' or 'making to disappear' of light 
can only mean its dcstniction."^ MiyS.-AvidyS would theri not 
only give us an unreal world, but actually destroy Brahman's 
essential nature. The VishijuiEe felt this acutely. 

If M^yA is real (iifr it is daimed that Mayi is really responsible 
for the world of sense-perccptions, -yeemirig though they be) and 
if its abolition {nivptfi) is brought about by knowledge of Brah¬ 
man, Rimiuiuia ar^cs further, then such knowledge cannot be 
the higher vidyS. of which fiaikara speaks. Such a knowledge is 
impossihle, because the mdtvidual Atman k itself Brahman. And 
Ramanuja adds, ''Knowledge cannot destroy a real thing",! 
though it might destroy a particular idta we might have about it. 

If, oil Che other hand, mAyfi is unreal {and so avidyi), what is 
there to destroy? Since, as Sadkara admits, knowled^ destroys 
mliy3. it cannot be real. If it is unnsl, it does not function, it 
cannot be the Sikti of the Real Brahman. The whole proo«5 of 
salvation is a huge j pke; it implies being saved from the clutclies 
of an Avidyi which actually is not. 

Finally, "The assertien that Nescience, avidyIV, rests on the 
authority of Scripture is untruCr''^ Riminuja subjects to critical 
analysis the various passages quoted in support of such a thesis 
and points Out what they are really supposed to mpan. "The real 
avidyi to which wc are victims is that power of illusioa which 
makes us believe that ^ve. ouiseives and the world are independent 
of Brahman.”! Later on, Ramanuja says, "Let us then define 
avidyd as the cause of a dbadvantageous cognition of unreal 
things."*^ And such avidyi, when it assumes^ the aspect of con¬ 
fusing the real Brahman because of its associations with matter 
from the mind of the seeker, can be dUpeUed only by the citerciae 
of ^■meditation”,? 

Tire term "Maya”, according to Ramanuja, "denotes wonderful 
things"^—things that have a wonderful nature, but not Lllusiorts. 

' S.S.E., jilvjLL. pL iftf. * Ibid.tp. IVIJ. I p. lit 

* Iibi4., pp. r!r 4 '(T. i Radhaiuidluian, The Vedifnla, p. !)jd. 

* Ttuiaut, S.B.£., iJvlu. p. 443. i Zipri., p.fios. */ty., p. (oa, 
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There is no scriptural passage, he contends, where the word 
denotes that which h; ondcfinahlc. "'But the word "mSiyl' is 
synonymous with 'mithyi', i.e. talsehood, and hcuce dcnctes the 
undehnable also. This, tw, we cannot admit; for the word "mflyi" 
does not in all places refer to what is false; wc scb it applied, o.g., 
to such things as the wmpons of Asuras und Rflkshasas, which 
are not 'false' but real, in such passages really denotes 

that which produces various wonderful effects, and it is in this 
sense that Fcakf iti is called H^ya. This appears [rom the passages 
(Svet- Up., IV, gi), 'Fronu that the Mlyin creates all this and in 
that the o^er one is hound up by miiyd. For this teat dEN^tanes 
that Praliritt—there ealied MayJ—produces manifold cneatfons, 
and the highest Person is tliece (^cd 'mayin' because he possesses 
that power of miyi,”' 

Rsin^nuja holdly Identifies the world ot perpetual change, so 
marvfiUoiw in manry respects as to transcend the categories of 
hunoan reason, the ever-chaiigift| Prahriti, with the term MAya, 
It would thou moan this illiisory world (as ^etkara iutorprets 
it], hut this wonderful world. And Prakriti, as has already been 
pointed Out, is a mode {pralcSra] cf the eternal Brahman r as 
such, it can only he conceived as dependent m Him, and not 
apart from Him. In common parlance, then, the world comprising, 
35 it does, men (conseious beings) aod inert matter (which on 
ultimate analysis e really "energy"^ is meaningless Without 
Brahman, jpst as the body of any particular person IS meaningless 
without reference to the “soul" that inhabits it. 

From the standpoint of epistemology, Biminuia questions 
Sahkara's statement that obiects do not exist simply because 
they do not persist. He admits that two cognitions mutually 
contradictory cannot he both real. £uE in the world we are 
concerned with things th&t arc removed in space and time. 
“Jars, pieces of doth and the like do uoit contradict one 
another, since they are separate in ptacc and time. If tho Jion^ 
existence of a thinR is oogniaed, wo have mutual contradic¬ 
tion of two cognitions. Cut when a thing is perceived in 
connection with some other place and time, there arises tio 
contruidiction.'''^ 

All knowledge reveals obfects, because knowledge involves the 
perception of differcrice. Every dear conception arises through 
some distinction marking off ffrrs irom tAai. iOccording to ^ahkara, 
when we say, "That art thou", tai ivam we assert the real 
identity oi the two; the diilerencc being merely apparent. 
ESminuja maintains, on the contrary, that sJl identity and 
difference apply to terms which are on the same level of reality. 

■ TliLbuit, ilvikl, pp, IIj, p. 47, 
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EvEiy judgment illustrates the fact that aJl identity ig an identity 
in anl thmngh. difference. 

While all knowledgie is of the real (fiflnKfm yaihar- 

tfism)/ RAminu^a taltes car« to add tlut the knowledge is not 
of the whole of reality. Some aspects of reality are left out. This 
predicament will ahvays be so until llie individual knower is 
freed from saiAJara, The ideal of perfect knowledge ifi Only for 
the jiva that is frfitd from the round of rfr-bjrtlrs. Meanwhile 
what we call '"tnre" and ''false"" knowledge Li based On pragmatic 
considitrattons. For instancej "the mirage is an error, not because 
the element of water is not priscnt bn itj but because the ^vater 
docs not <iuench our thirst. The true is what represents the real 
(yathArtha.) and wliat is practically useful (vyavhlLE^gupa] 

But mere thought by itself cannot bring us face to face with 
Ultimate Reality. For Braliman is not an object of perception.! 
Only through inCuitioA (sJbkshatkara), which is not logical know¬ 
ledge^ cm anyone grasp Reality.* This is the highest knowledge; 
and it involves the ncm-cognitive elements of the individual 
Mul. Such knowledge is only put within Our reach by divinc 
grtce and in response to meditation on the part of the seeker 
Tho reaching forth of the individual soul with its thought^ljfe 
systematiied, its feelings transformed and its will disciplined is 
met by the Supreme Person, the BraJutian, by a reSpOnSive 
revelation; it is intuitiwly realaed by the seeker The individual 
soul, in this state, is fw rappoH with the Brahman; it is not 
merged in tbg Absolute perfection of the '"undifferentiated, 
objectless Brahman” as ^aAkara taught: the devotee remains a 
separate individual. 

This state of '"perfect conciliatiori or eudearmeot, i.e. in 
niHJitaticn bearing the character of devotion”,j when e^cpericlice 
of Brahman is attained, is called Praptfi, complete resignation to 
God. Six factor^ are distinguislicd in PrAptti: fl} Acquisition of 
qualities which would make one a fit offering to Gm (annkQlyasya 
sampattih); avoidance of conduct not anOcptablc to God 
CprlCi-kQlyasa varija^am); (3) faith that God would protect one 
(tak5hE5liya.titi vi^vAsah^; {4) appeal for protection (jgoptrtvava- 
ratjam]!; {j) a feeling of one's mvn littleness (hirpajj^yamj; and 
{5) absolute ^irrcnder {AtmaSamarpacamj 
The Vishr^uite creed is a realistic faith in a redeeming God. 
He is ultimately one and real. Rven so is the individual soul 
Struggling for oiuancipatlon from a very real thraldom In a world 

> TUbbaiit, pp. licit' 

^ RaChakiiEbiiao, Tin p. ^43. 

I TlkibfLiit. S.a.E., xlvlil, p. 163 . 4 Ibid., g. 15 . 

f Itid.y p. 617. * Itadh^krhliD^, iirijidli PJfiltiOpiiyj ii, p. 706^ 
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oJ aiCtaalitLe&. No wondef that RimSinaja vEhemcntly^ expresses 
his dissent to thE ths^ry of M±y£. His protest is scathing; "This 
entirt theory ro&ts on a fictitious foundation oi altogether holloiv 
and vicious arguments^ incapable of being stated in defufute 
logical alternatives, and devised by men who are destitute of 
those particular qualities which oanse individuals to be chosen 
by the Supreme Person revealed in the Upanishads;: whose 
intellects are darkened by the itnpreasiioi'L of beginningless evilj 
and who thus have no insight into the meaning of words and 
sentences, into the r«.l purport conveyed by them, and into the 
procedure of snrmd argumentation, with all its methods depending 
on perccptioji and other instruments of right Icnowledge. The 
theory therefore must need be rejected by all those who, through 
teats, perception, and other means of knowledge—assisted by 
sound neaso-uing—have an inaight into the true nature of things.'"^ 
^ Tbibapt, S.B.ls.r ilviii, p, 3 . 
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HAVA and the VlSHijUlTE SAMPRADAYAS 

X 

mAtA AM0 THE VISHN^UITE S AWlPH^ t) A VAS 

KUmTinuj^ was the lirSt ^T£‘at ri.'^liii'iiOUS jjltilo^phcr aftOr 
^hkara ta ^^Etallicn^ the <l(Ktriac of h^ay^. But many followed 
in his wake^ vigwously protesting? against tlic illusion theory 
that ^ftkata liad cmindAtcd. The Bhakti mystkisEn of tEti;; times 
was iocompatEJjlc with such a world-view. ^'A' copious Itteratuie 
in the forjii of Purtuas and tracts in the Upaitisliadic style had 
|(^ been iTQwin^. The eultus of Vishnu in his Knshiia maoifesta' 
tion had spread through the South, and awakened an active 
devotion . . . and later teochera were not slow to identify the 
Brahman of the Veddnta with Krishna."' 

Yisllt^ii piety Could not he satisfied with a Oqld intcllcetual 
approach to an impersonal Absolute: it could find no religious 
satisfaction in a world of ''relative reality'' in winch even I^vaia 
was, after all, ^'a matter of (mere) words, a mndihtation and a 
name" (vacammbliapanY vlkdro nAmadhe^amJ.^ Faith in a 
personal God had to be given a phiLcsoptnc justJAcation, and 
the reality of the world and the individuality of the souls that 
inhabited it had to be guaranteed. RArrt^nuJa's polemic against 
MAyaviicla had to be actively followed up. Vishi^uitc schniois 
braced themselves to the task. 

But the Sahkarites were not to be so easily intimidated. They, 
ijl turn, hastened to the defence of the teachings of their guru, 
and developed an apologetic literature of their own. Sinct the 
whole controversy pivoted on the central theaLs of ^ahkara abnut 
the nature of the Uponi^adic BrafinTn,n and its ultimate identity 
with the Atman, a good deal of attention was given, in this 
literaturo^ to a justification ofSartkara's MJlydvida, the Sartkarites 
felt that the integrity of the Upan^hadic Brahman hod to be 
maintained, and that the absolute validity of the world of seuse- 
cxpeilencc hod to be discemnted. Therefore, they sought to 
concede the fact of the immediate, positive, actuality of tba 
world of Miyi; tliougb from the standpoint of metaphysics it is 
unsubstantial. 

The SahSrafites art all agreed that, in the VedJnta, M5,y4 U 
an important category. They use the terms Miyi, Avidj'S and 

-■ Carpenter, Tfititm I'n ilnJis, LjldClAn, p- 4O4, 

' ^dftilarabJtd9a>'d.. 3.£.£.j 3CXXLV, p. jrv. 
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Ajfiana intenihajigitably, B«t they show a prefenince to use the 
word Maya for the dynamic and croatiw aspect of sense-experi- 
ind apply the tenns AvidyS and AjflSjia to signify the 
cpistcifiological function of concealing from finite conscimisness 
the ultimate truth of its identity ^vith the AhsolutSr They are ail 
a^eed that the Brahman is an objectless, tindilfercntiated, static 
Absolute. Tile world of ^fayu is therefore an appcsraXKC. They 
hold that Mfiyd is relatively real, though distinct from the 
Absolute reality; it has no deiinitc beginiung, and therefore It 
cp-exists with the Absolute; it is positive, distinguished from 
af/fmra (negation); it is opposed to vtdya or intuitive knowledge 
of identIty'CDnsciousness with the Brahman; and it disappears 
with the dawn of this vidya-Taalization, ■ 

Representative among the followers of ^aiikara who wrOfte in 
defence of I'fcvaJidvaJtism were VacaapatE (a.U. 850), Sarvajfilta- 
muni (A.r?, -goo), Vidy^rairjiya {a.d. T'joo), BrahniSuiauda {a.d. 2500), 
BharmaiajiidhivarLndra i[A.D, 1550], Madhusildliajia Sarasvatl 
(a.d, :r5Cio)j and FrahS^nanda {a.d. 1600). We shall here present 
a brief sketch of their tcacliings before we go on to discuss the 
palemig of the Vishnuite theists against M^ySLv^da. 

Brahminanda insists that the world-appearanpo vedly has 
pragmalic validity. Although it has no abso^lute value, the ivorld 
is, nevertlreless, a positive content of experience. As long aa 
practical reason prevails in the world &f sonse-calegorics, the 
realm of appearance, with its duality of subject and object, self 
and uot-self, would find a place, side by side, with the tran- 
soendental realm of Being. Avidyl gives us knowledge of this 
dynatnic world of Becoming, And, confined to this realm, Avidyi 
is positive and valid. In so far as Avidyj is responsible for tho 
appearance of Becoming, Avidya has a creative functioning; and 
as M^yfi, AvidyH is tlie appearance itself explaiuabje only [ts 
Ifayiiilkti (mysterinns energy) ot kvara, the empirical Brfdiman, 
and ultimately of the absolufe Brahman. Tliis creative functioning 
of MIya, its cosmological aspect, nrahmSnanda particularly 
emplta-sires, Its creative functioniog, accordir^ to Brabmananda, 
is twofold: on the one hand, it has the power of hiding things 
from view, and on the other, the power of individuation, of 
showing the One as Afany, 

Both Dharmar^adhis’arindra, the author of the V^daniapari- 
ifr4iArt, and Madhusudhana Sarasvati, who was responsible for 
the Aivaita SiddAi, also disenas May^ in this positive serise. 
But they go on to indicato that positiveness {bhavatvaj and 
truth are the same, for only that which exists eternally can he 
‘ Cf. il. K, Siiwr, Slvdia te VtdoittiM, Otforf, tgafl, 
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called true. In that sense, only Erahm^n ia reah The reality of 
the absolute EraJimaji is due to its fixed and unehau^uble 
nature. In this realm of transcendent Beingj the Salltaryav 5 da 
contention of the identity of cause and tEect dtjcs not apply. 
Therefore, the real can never be accepted as mhm mafma of 
this phenomena) world j if the "effEct" is iflusory we ^uld thou 
have to admit that the "cause” (Brahman, in this casej is also 
illusory. Effectual changes are only confined to the realm of 
Avidyi; only SO long as we are in. this illusory world are we apt 
to think in terms of cause and effect,' 

Brahman, aocording to MadhusQdliana Sarasvatl, is intelligence, 
U is donsciousness, but not self-consciousness:; illuminatiort but 
not self-illumination. Therefore it cannot he the obfect of per¬ 
ception, not even of immediate perception (sShii, witness^ 
inteUi'gence). But when the individual jiva trariscends the state 
of immediate perceptfon and is campietely isolated from all ohjects 
of knowledge, it realises its Bralima-nature. Thus AvidyiS has an 
end, although it has no beglnning- 
The didictilty in which the S^karites find themselves, when 
forced into oontrover^ by contemporary Vishnuites. is in ex¬ 
plaining how the vi^orfd could be based OH Brahman and still 
different from it. To connect the world of Becoming with the 
absolute Being by the M£yS.-prineip]e of illusion and to contend 
that, while Maya affects the world, it leaves no trace at all on 
the Ultimate is iio solution. The issue naturally involves the 
problem of "cause” and ''cfiect". But causation is a relational 
concept, and the principle of identity which is the flirnffl-Kim. 
as well as the fundamental thesis of the virfya Self-rcaliiation 
denies alt ultimate relation. 

The Sahkarites, therefore, attempt to correlate mdydvSd^l with 
vivarthavdda. Vjvarthavada is the denial of causation and the 
assertion of identity, Sarvajfllla Muni (a.&. 900), the author of 
Saihkshepa^ArTka, argues very cleverly that all logical negations 
arc pTEceded by affirmations. Before we claim that a thing "is 
not” we admit provisionally that it "is”. Effcctiiial transformaticn 
(parinama) is a necessary precondition of the thought-process that 
leads to the assertion of identity (vivarthavida). So wc ^sit a 
world that is conditioned by causation through the law of causa¬ 
tion, and then, to show that it is illusory, wc deny it and assert 
the truth of the ultimate identity of everything that 
‘ A flnaita S^itiL Indica Series, p. . 

* VivartaviSdBjyB hi pilrvaDiaTnlr 

V'ediAtavade parhiimavadEdk 
VyflVBfithi ' Biriin 

Svayatu samSyfiti vivartavAdah 

5 amirikepaiSrIm^r editlDE, p, 
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The difficaUy in this explanation is thnt it trie& to deal with 
the fact of the difference (b/uds) between cause and effect and 
its idtimate identity at the Same tintc. Vacaspatij the author of 
BhJmati fA.u, bad already pointed out tne obvioun impoesi’ 
bility df Such a picocdnre, bcuuse when wt posit the world of 
diflerence (bhedi), of cause and effect, we arc stTil in the realm 
of the empirical^ and thenofure cannot grasp from that plane the 
ultimate truth of the identity of cause axid effect. From the world 
of Bccuming we canuiDt orgne our way into the realm of pure 
Being j that is the signtficanice of the Miyi-avidya concept of 
nesdcnoc. 

Even if we could reason out the world of change as finally based 
cm Brahmait, VidySrai^ya (a.D. 14OD) points out that SUCh a 
Brahmiut, being a concept in the avidyfl-plane of sense cati^orics, 
is fiof the Absolute Being. It is the pure Bcin^ linuted by MAy 4 , 
livara. His objectivity and personality is still oqaditioned hy our 
sense-oateguorres. 

This tine of thought is further developed by Fraki^nanda 
(a.u. 1600) who wrote the Advaita Siddhtliita Muktkvali. He takes 
the position of a subfective KtealEst. The wfioJc world-order in- 
cloding man, nature and God is the creatkm of avidyi. AvidytL 
is in itsetf nothing, not in any way connected with Brahman, 
Prak&^nanda does net believe that M&ya is a ^kti of Brahman. 
Being alone is real and existent' Becoming is an illusion, a ''''Ihatlu- 
cination” in factj it therefore does not exist. "The wdse", says 
Prakfi^anatida, "cAnSidfr the world as identical with COnSciOiJSness, 
the ignorant as something objoctiver"' 


2 

THE "DIFFEREKCE WITHOUT DJFFEEENCE" DDCTIIJKE 
OF HIHBARKA 

The oppaiitBon to the rigoroiis monism of ^artkara that 
Rirnknuja had started was followed up hy many of his younger 
contemporaries^ One of them was Nimblrka, the "sun of Nimba" 
who was probably bora in Nimbapura in the BdJary District of 
modem India, and died about A-H. ii6a. He was a devout 
Vishnuite and an ardent advocate of the Kpshna cult. He 
believed that Kpshna was an incamatiori of the supreme Brahman 
Himself. He wrote a brief commentary on the Biabma Sutras 
and alio set down in a pamphlet of ten verses {daiasloka) the sum, 
and substance of his teachings. According to Rimhirka. there are 
^ M, N, Sttwr, Cwpffrafi'iv p, 1 jr. 
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three entities; di, the intelligtnt inclividuaij acii, non-inteiJigent 
mattiCT and I^vara. TKe individual soul, is because it h of tbe 
nature of knoivlcdgc {jUStia Stjorii^) and ii^s knowledge for its 
attribute. It is individuil {oHamaftha^} beirig different in different 
bodies. Cr'fis iriiinite in number and atomic in sizoJ Non-inteliigenf 
mutter, acit, is of three kinds; a~pra^ki, prinicirdial matter that 
is not derived from prakrUi; jfrakraia qr matter which is derived 
from^rflArif*, possessing the three of SfiWua, and iawss 
on the basis of the t^venty-four principled of tbc ^mhhya system; 
and K4l<i, or time. AH these three categories are also as eternal 
as at. Finaliy, there id the higliiesc Self, tho Brahman, whom 
Nimbiirlta tails Krishna. This Brahman is both the cajrja PMaffrisfis 
(upadh^a) as well as the imuJA c^JCienS (nimitta] of the universe. 
The cii and the adi in their subtle form {nm^) are really the 
£akii (onergyj of Brahmaji; as such the mater^ cause of the 
world. From ^ing '“subtle'^ they {arru^s)^ become ^'gross'' threm^ 
the initiative of Brahman hitnseEf. UltimateW Brahman himself 
is also maiorially responsible for this modification 
so he is the efficient cause of the world as well. 

NimbSrka calls his system '-ffhadAbk^^ the theory of 

diffcrcncc.ruon-differenoe. For this reason: while he lays emphasis 
upon the logic of diRerence in unity, he also expressly maintaiivs 
that the entire existence is an integrity of Being. Both difference 
and non^iifiercnce arc equally real. The at and actf arc different 
from BrahniaTi; they are in the final analysis, described to be 
distinct from BTahman, as his £akti (am^) or energy. At the same 
time, they are non-different froni Brahman; they are, in a sense, 
absolutely dependent oq Him and cannot have independent 
existence by themselves. As Ghate puts it; ’"Bhida ot difference 
{to Himbarka) means the pufisibility of an existence, which Ls 
separate, at the same time dependent ia^ttra sstiabhami, 
while a-bhedu or nonHfifference means the impOssibiCity of an 
independent exfsteiice {smtantra satioifh»vii^).'^i difference and 
non-difference, for Nimbhrlca, co-CDcist. They arc both on the same 
Wei and are equally real. 

Translating Niml^ka's metaphysics in terms of ^ankaritc 
advnitism, the world of sens&pereeption is not livara-'M^y^, but 
Brahma-M^yi. And as ^kti is directly allied tu Brahman. 

The world is, therefore, a real manifestation of the ultimate 

f F, Qbatc, p. I S^itiASrlta's C^>rrrint7\lary ^ £.S.r It. 3 .. IQh-^S. 

* Bhd^hya on II, 3. 43 "By or a part », not to be uod^rttflod 

"a piece CJE :kAd siiparELti^', for that would InvoLve an absolute dlHereiioa 
and would contradict sveh an 'that art thoo''. Sut ‘aitda' htH 

ouana ' 3 akti' ct capacity; B. possesses varioiis upaoJtks which sx« 
of the nstoic of the axijma.tie 3.nd loarLlmate worlda.'' Chats, pL J02. 

? Ghate, Vedaala. p. 31. 
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Reality. Beinf is equated with Becoming the Absolute is the 
sole Reality uudjOubtcdly; but the world is both ditCerent aud 
not dklfuent Irom it, at the same time. 

Proiu the standpoiut of the leLilious theism al the 

Purushottama (the Hi|htst Self) is ixminanent in the Frakfiti, and 
in the j'Lvas that conpose the manifold cf life^ E>oth organig aud 
inor^nic. So God is "not-diScrtait" from the worEd. But, smce 
the Purusholtama {Highest Self) irauscends the cosmos, beirig 
inhuitc [sair^H^dna^a'. perfect being, pure Consciousness and 
alHolate bHss), He is not identical with the cit-acit worH of men 
and things, he is ''different"', R^ihiLiiaja is anxious to maintain: 
the "nciity” of God and the world, so he tnahes tlie world l^vara’s 
"'body^'r Rflminuia's etf and are prakSm. modes af rsvara. 
To thu Nimbarku objects. An attribute is by ita nature meant 
to distinguish the thing that possesses the attribute from another 
whicili docs nnL But the paratsiapar^isha^ the Supreme Per^n, 
is unique. Therefore, Niml^ka suggests that and jItais, 

adi and af, should be considered as forming separate but depen:- 
dent real entities along with the Bralutiian: what is different is 
also identical (Bhud^iw^a]. Sircar rightEy describes Nimbarka's 
system as "a pluralistic interpretation which he .,. seeks to avoid 
by laying stress upon the integrity and undividedness of the 
Absolute. His system is a mcnism with a pluralistic ecnmtcnancc'''. ‘ 


3 

THE DVAlTi^, (UUaLISTIC) VIDXkTa OF MADJfVA 

Describing the times in whieh Madhva lived, a contempomry 
writes; "The doctors of the dominant theology had grown turbu¬ 
lent and Were proclaiming from the housetops that phenomena 
were unreal, that Cod is no Person and had no attrfbuEes, [hat 
souls vvere Lindiffercntiatcd, and so forth. Several pious people 
had begun to feel dissatisfied with the prevalen t theology aud its 
influence on chanicter. The shades of false theoiofiy had obscured 
tile Sun of Truth.£aiikara"s tlicory of tlic world and the 
Absolute WM the storm-centre of current controversy. Advaitism 
had been responsible for making the world an illurion and for 
reducing the Brahman into an impersonal principle. The forces 
of religion were ran^d against the critical ^stractions of philo- 
•sophy. The Vishnuitcs especially were chagrined because the 
ultimate sources of their own theology hvere al» the fountaiit-heaid 

1 SiKAT, Ctrrtpofativi Stirdin, p. 5!:, 

’ TAe FAnfP Aiharyof^ Aladras. rga4, pfi. S. 
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of &iAkaTitG Advaitism. To the Vistitiiuite, the Pi'astfiaiiatraya 
(viz. thie UpaniSihaid^, the Erahma Satrap of BSdariyaT^a and tba 
Bhagavad Gita) iMerc as much authoritative as they were to the 
Advaitin. Doth believed that Brahman was ultimately the ^ "cause" 
of the woorld, tliat Bi^inan was the sJhpervading, eternal £4tr^'^ 
dTUtfuia. Both agreed that the Scriptures were the final authority^ 
and that reasoning could be only accepted 50 Song its it did not 
contradict revelation. Both of them, again, relegated "'works'" to 
a lower plane and considered that mystic apprehension of the 
Ult irutate Reality was the more efficacious way of deliverance from 
sajrisftra. The Vish^juite naturally felt that the ^a^ilcarile inter- 
pretation of the Prasthanatraya could not ul^ he ^Shtj and, 
thcrciorc, it Ought to- be overthroivn by such sound arguments, 
as would vindicate the interpretation that the Vishijulte religious 
position demanded. Relfgious devotion demanded a real world 
in which the individual jlva struggled for pcriection; God is ulti¬ 
mately distinct from the world, now and atways, 

RjlmSouja had, indeed, vindicated this Visli^uite point of view. 
His Vi^ishtSdvaita had sliowm that the world of intelligont soads 
and Eon-infelligcnt matter is a modification (prakiira) of the 
Highest Self; there was a distinction betiveen and men ^ and 
there was ju5tiG;cation to regard the world as real. Nimbilrka had 
gone fartlier and worked out a theistic pluralism with a para¬ 
doxical moniiitic bias, contending that the wortd and God weft 
simultaneously different and nct-difiierejiL irom one another. 
Madhva now appears on. the scene and carries the distinction still 
farther; far enough, in fact, to produce a complete dualism. 

Of Madhva's life we know very little, because the enthusiasm 
of his disciples has made of it a series of miTACles which strangely 
resemble those attributed to Jcsus of Hazareth. He feeds his 
follo^vers with loaves produced Tniraculously/ walks an water, 
stills the tempest, and finally "disappeared one day even as he 
sat teaching; but his followers now believe that he cejeined Vy&sa 
after haviog dasired FadmanUbha Thiftha (a favourite disciple) 
to carry on the apc^folic work'lJ 
Madhva was a fervent protagonist of his dvaifism (dualism) ; 
travelHtrg far and wide, ^ frequently engaged in violent con¬ 
troversy with rival teachers and. advocates of other systems, par¬ 
ticularly the MSyavSdtns. He was also a copious writer. No less 
than thirty volumes are supposed to have been written by him. 
Perhaps the most famous of them is a compendium of contem¬ 
porary .schools of thought , the Sarvoilsn^anasatfff^niha, a fragment 
of which is available for us in the translation by Cowdl and 

f T/ff TArff irri^t AtAarycs, pp. C!. 

* Carpenter. TAeitm in Mrtitrwi! iirJcd, p. ^oS. 
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Like the ether AchJryjw o^ the VedSnta, Maclhva also 
wrote MKirtiMtarici; on the Brnhina Sutma and the Bha^vad 
Gits. 


The .'iy^lem of Madhva is purely dualistic in chanteter, insiatut|f 
on the absolute and eternal diflEerence bctw'cen Brahman and the 
world. God^ according to Madhva, is knowledge and bhss. lie is 
indepoftdent Ol everything, and remains one in the midst of 
difleri-Tit ftrrnqa. He is endowed with an infinite number of 
quahtii'3^ Hiscliief functions are cnninerated as eight altogether. 
He creatr^, -mstained, dissolved the world; he controlled all 
things in it ; he imparted sacred knowledge; he became mcajnate 
in many fonrifi; and hn dcHvaried soLils from the eternal round of 
sarhvSra. 

The individual yfnasj Madhva held to be not only separate from 
the hiphvst Si'lf but also distinct from each other. They were 
innuiiiL-mhli.^, goir^g through_a round of births and deaths. Com- 
^'nlirig on the Brahma Sutra IF, 3, sB, Madhva States that 
indivjduat souls are p/^'thtiS-Upadesai, Jifcrelly "'separate by (or, 
on aeotnint (pf) stulcitk-nt". And he goes on to add in his com- 
mmtaTy on the satra following, "since the essence, i.c. the very 
nature of the wul, consists EJnly of wisdom, bliss, and other 
rlualities similar (in Some degree) to those of Brahman there 
procEN-ds the Htatemnnt that tht soul is one with (like) Bralunan; 
just as In the Text, 'All this indeed is Brahman', Brahman is 
spojft'ji uf as identical with all {the world) on account of there 
bting all the qualities iu Brahman which are predicated of the 
uho]L' world”.’ 


Ncme thf less, them arc essential differences between God and 
thr^ individual soul. Afadhva sets aside the authority of the 
Scriptures a^ arbitraTily inteqjrets Upanishadk tcits so as to 
bring llu-m into harmony with his teachings. Thui^ "fsi iMm asi"’ 
S-Tt thfili ) should be “tut asi'* or PrfyiT rui” 

( Tlicjii art hLs"), In llic same ifi^y a passage like "brahmavid 
brahmitva bhavati'', "one who knows beenmes Brahmart itself 
only mMjis, according to Madhva, that in the conditicm ctM^hha 
ffM^ indivirlual soul in question bepumes similar to Brahman being 
tluw fni- from mkery, Such texts arc to be urrderstOdd in a 
mrtaphitfital sense, as in “pufAiio, yaw raja iamvrUah'^ "this 
pnt'st T*'has become a king'', Moitovcr, it cannot be said that 
jiva and Hrsdiman are diiircrent in sainsdra, but become non- 
rk Mmt aflpr h^r what are different can never be non- 

ailfecent an’I vKc versa. So ^fadllva concludes that "duality alone 

IV'^ (Madli^^ji syatem, o#. cii,, np. jr.i, L.ona*n, 

■ GbsEr, r'rttaai*. p. j.1. 
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can be the tmth, for wc cvciywhere see cothini^ but piiirs, or 
things in twM, e.g. Icnwvledge and ignorsnoc^ merit and demerit ^ 
man aiid woman. So bIao Brahman and jfva. Brahman and Prakfltt 
must be two entities and never identical with each othcr",i 
The world is created from Pralqitl, which is ever distinct from 
the Supreme Soul; it is related to the world only as its cauia 
e^citnH and not as the causa inaisnaisi. Here ^fadhva takes the 
position of the Saihkhya altogether, and argues that it is impos¬ 
sible to conceive of toe non-intelligGiit world as being created 
from an mtehtgent Being. 

While Madhva ernpbasi^cs the element of difference betwecti 
these entities^ yet he maintains the actuality of every element 
being subjected to God's wilL Thus five seti of relations are for¬ 
mulated between them; {i) JIvas and ISvara. ISvaua and 
PrakfiU, (3) between jivas towards each other, {4) between jivas 
and prakriti, (5J between prakfiti to each other. 

In the sense that ISvara is thus ’’"rela-tcd'' to the world He is 
not "absolute”, and consequently not" "unknowable, indescribable 
and destitute of qualities". Madhva contends that the very idea 
of the Absolute 15 relative to the idea of the "‘conditjoncd being".' 
Tlie Absolute is not absolutely unjmowabler ""The statement that 
Brahman is indesoribable. eto-, howaver, proceeds from tlic abeence 
of thorough comprehension of Brahman. ‘The wise see the form 
of (mount) Meru and still do not sea it (for they carmot sec all 
over, in and out). (Similarly) it (Brahman) cannot bo described, 
reasoned Out, and known (entirdy as such and such).' Bo the 
Ganida PurUna says; 'For want of thorough compreherision. 
Brahman though known and inferred by reasoning, i£ said to bn 
beyond the reach of words, rieagoning and knowledge/ 

Although cannot conceive of His infinite Self, the Brahman 
is not unpersonal. He is also personal, for He is not a mere lifeless 
ahstraettpn, nor a formless mass of some substance. Commenting 
on Brahma Sutra III, 3, 22, Madhva states that according to tho 
5 ruti, Brahman is not onty the creator and dealroyer; he is also 
the protector of the world. For, he claims that the following 
Sbttas (23-26) declare that the Brahmaji is by itself non.'mamfest 
and that it can become manifest. There does COme about the 
realieation, "prakSia", of the Brahman j but only through the 
favour of the Brahman itaelf, of infinita a.nd wonderful powers 
[anatiiinafnij-itA saitutrth^aHdnvita^a issya ai^ not 

through the unaided efforts of the jivn. ^ the highest Brahman 
is the very same as I^vara, unconditioned by the Mayfi of 
^ahkara. 

■ Gliafs, yedast/a, p. jj. 

^ Ehacdarkar, FAttrutvift", Sstviim, atc-, p- 62. 
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To h(?ld that by reason of his absoluteness and aU- 

poweriulness, can eacrt inituence upon finite intKllSgencc {oil) and 
ungonscious [natter fadt} is not very hdpJuJ. In, that case, as often 
as there is asserticin a^ the icuiepecuienoe of human jivas and qi 
piaknEL (matter) so often the Absolute inses its character of 
absoluteness and is jedneed to the category of fioita existence. 
If the difference between l^vaia arid the ircrld, as separate 
entities, is granted, then liwa's absolute being is an impossi¬ 
bility. Lcgi^ly^ Madbva'a system, should lead to a pluralistic 
universe 'with a central monad ccntrolLug and binding all others 
into a s^'stem in seme form rrf law yet to be discovered. 

But ^adhva fries to avoid such a pluralistic theUra. He first 
establishes an integral e^istancQ ol the I^'vata as the Ultimate 
Absolute which admits of vifesha [difltrcnte in its being). ViSesha 
denotes bedha (diEfcicucc) in integrity and not identity in dlf- 
ferenoe, Viicsha establishes dificrence where there is actually none, 
hut it cannot create identity in difieronce. Such a mystciiDtia 
capacity (ialttij power} Madhva attributes, to God, 

Wlien Madhva undertook to provide VishpuLsm with a philo¬ 
sophy, he sogn realiEed that the disputations of the doctors of 
the times centred in the problem of assimilating "the One" and 
"the many". The Scriptures had dcAnitely stated that Brahman 
alone was real. So ^arikam denied the many and estahHshed the 
sole reality of the Erahmaa. RSmSnujia without denying the sole 
reality of Brahman had made the many predicates of the One, 
Madhva could not accept the solution of Sankara bccaure it 
denied reality to the world. Riminuja, by making the world the 
"bod/' of I^vara, succeeded in giving the world a reality but at 
the expense of making the Ab^kto dependent, as it were, on 
itself: Madhva by ercatir^ "a rift in Brahman's own integrity'', 
Madhva, therefore, propounds bis dcotrine of viSesha or spatifie 
particulars. These infinitB distinctions do not create differences 
in the absolute integrity of Brahman. If we claimed that there 
is Jio dLEcrenoe, then wc would be denying the speoihe nature 
of the world of Becoming and that of Absolute I^ing. And, if 
w* admitted that there wasa differerkce, then we would be denying 
the absolute integrity of Being, So Madhva admits of "spadfit 
particulars” which admits of distinctions without dicstroying the 
absolute integrity of Brahman. In thi5 way, /rtnAirift and /fta, 
the world of men and of things, though separate from I^vara, 
are subject to Him. Prakfiti is real; it has existenoe only as 
dependent on Him; it is energised by Uvara and subordiiiatcd 
to his will. 
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4 

THE SUfl^DH^DVAlTA OP VaLJ^A^HA 

According to Hindu orthodoxy, there Arc four ^mpraddya^ 
(sy&tejTis of religious teaching] of Vishc^uism. Along n^ith RamSl^ 
nuja^ end MadhvAj the name of VaJahlJA associated, 

as tht fourth great iktliSlrya of Vishnuite theology. U vfas exacted 
of every ach^rya to publish cocnmcntaries on the Upanishaos, the 
Brahma Sfltras and theGit^ {the prosthilnatraya}. Sodid VaUabha: 
but ho went further and openly adopted tho BhagBLvatu 
as an additional, equally valid authority for VJsliQuite tradition 
and pEety. 

VaUabha was prohabiy born about a.o, r^yg and died at 
Benares circa A.D. 1530. The Story of his life is Surrounded by 
romanoo.' He was a Tolugu Brahman by birth, bom under very 
extraordinary circamstances, while his parents ^verc on a pil- 
grimait to ^nareSi. Although his father died while he was only 
eleven years old, the youtlilul VaUabha pursued his studies in 
the Vedas and eventually began to teach the Vedfinta- We hear 
of him disputing with the pandits at the Court of VijAyacLdgar 
and being chosen by the king as hEs spiritual guide, because he 
proved so efficient in disputation. 

The doctrine of VaUabha is called Suddhildvaita {pure non- 
.dualism). The non-duality of Brahman 15 affimied as being pure 
and free from Mays. Jivas and the world of matter arc essentially 
the i±ame as Brahman without any intermediation of Miyd 
^hkara had made use of the idea of MayJ as an inexplicable 
Sakti which created the world without conditioning the absolute- 
ness O'! the VaUabha declared that there was nn 

need to separate the Absolute Brahnioji and livara. Brahman 
himself created the world. So VaUabha boldly announced; and, 
in view of the identity of CAU3C and effect (5atk3.ryav3iida), he thus 
placed beyond cavil the reality of the Tivorld; for Brahman's 
creation necessarily shared its Creator's reality. 

The individual jiva is also non-difierenf from Brahman; though 
atomic in sl^e, virtually, it is part of Brahman. Commenting on 
Brahma Sutra II, 3, 3<y-zS,* VaUabha claims that the jiva though 
AHu is designated as Brahman because the qualities of Brahman 
form the essence of jiva, consequently distinguishing it from the 

■ Cl. Carptattr. p. 434, also Moaier Wiltiaiiia. p. 14, 

’ C. Uiiufiii'^ and Siuldkium^ Londeo, igsi, ii, p. 

i Bhandarkar. dc., p- fft- "The ntatfon betwetn the two 

(Brahman aed Atman) la that oi ukntity, bath hetnif in Che pdjthie 
urelianged form." < Gbatc. p. *6. 
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inanimato world. But, thOLifib iLomit in silfij jiva can pervade 
the whole body by vuttic of it$ quality of intelligenoo 
just ai sandal-wo^ tan, by ita frtigranco, naaJte itself known even 
where it does not exist. 

Vallabhfl divides jives into three kinds. Some ane padJArt, pure, 
wfien their essential qualities art not obacutcd by Avidyi, ignor- 
ancr. Others are vpititiHn, when they are in the bornJa^ of Avidyi 
and subject to birth and death, connected as they art with subtle 
and gross form? of prakpti. Yet others, agaihj are called mukta. 
Such a jiva is freed through vklyS from bondage, the bondage 
of sarhslra. 

Tlie inorganic world, prap^^ca, is also in essence Brahman 
(hrahmatmika)^ possessing the gucas, qualities, of caitanya, in- 
telligence, finanda, bUss, but obscured by ont quality of sattva^ 
existence. Matter Is not only created by Srabman {Brahma-fciryaJ, 
but is realty Bralunan itself ruanilest^ fit gross form- The wiorld 
is titerefore w etemal and real as the Brahman itself^ its creation 
and destruction being due to the fokti of Brahman. This miyi. 
fakti of Brahmari is, however, neither Uiusnry nor essontially 
difierent Irotin Brahman.’ 

The world is real; it is Only OUT eicpenenoc {piatiti) of it which 
is erroneous. We fail to see that the world is but a form of Bralunan. 
When a man sitting in a boat that is moving up-stream looks 
at the trees on the banka, he seem to feel that tl^y arc moving 
while he U stalioaxaiy. In the same way, the world which has 
objectivity for us, but which is essentially of the nature of Hrah- 
Qian, and so purely subjective, is real in form; but the objectivity 
with which tW jiva endowa the world is unreal. It is pro’jectod 
by Avidyi (ignorarwe). Thus, this world, which is indeed real, 
appears in three diderent forms to three different kinds of persons. 
To ihoee who have become Brabman the w'orld appears as Brah- 
ntOn. pare and wboje. To those who have studica the sastras the 
world appears aa both Brahman and Mflyk^ but they arc able to 
discriminate between the abiding Braluna-eleim'nt and the unreal 
Maya fiietor in external phenomena, Vallabha compares this 
group of people to adults wearing green glasses: although they 
see things green through them, tliey know that the world-greea- 
nrss is only accidentd. Finally, tlierc ore those to whom the 
Brahma-MAyH world is altc^tlier real. These are like children 
wearing green glasses: they see things green and accept them to 
be all green. They W naively rcalis! tc. 

If wt were to ask Vailabha what was the Telatioii between tlio 

‘ f, 4- ''iJtalirtiiii is th? rfficient and the maEcriql WPBC 

or the umvetst. ttc 1" iTOt Only th* CTMtew oJ Ue iUiLvenc, but is Che 
univf cw 115411," 
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Brsd^manj the jivas and the prapaiica, he woutl say^ ^VUimate 
identity"^ He puts an aJinost Uteral mteipFEtation m 5iich expres¬ 
sions as iai asi, sorvam idam ^rahtnan^ etc, Unlike BlmSnuja 
and ^^imlh3^ka. Vallabha daims that what is true in the woHd- 
God relationship is the lact of its non-difference fabbedajr Vsl- 
labhi's cosmology hits, therefore, a greater inwardness than 
E^tminnja'sj hfi dees not regard any other effort than of seJf-’ 
expression on the part of Brahman in the creation of the v^ld. 
Brom Sahkam, he diffcis in accepting tht dynamig iionception 
of Spirit and expehenoe; from KarnAnu|a, in rejecting the secoa- 
dary fact of an incTt pmkriti in addiuon to the supremej self' 
conscious, dynamic reality aC Brahman. 


5 

A COMFAIIATIVE STaTEMESTT OF THE MaYa pDCTlflNE 
IH "VEOASfTlSH 

In the scholastic period we have reviewed in this chapter^ every 
achSiya deals with the problEin of relniing the .Supernatural and 
tlie Natural^ God and the world of men, the Abaolute and phcFio^ 
menal experience. They are nut enunciating a as 

sLich: they are coucemed with the world only in as far ae it is 
connected with the UttiDsate. Nor do they approach the problem 
in the disinterested "philosophic"' attitude of a seeher after truth: 
they arc primarily interested in eatabEshlEVg the religious fact ol 
salvation, A/pAsA 4. ThisTeligions experience presupposes that man, 
when released from saitisara, attains a perfection that he did not 
possess on earth. 

All the 3chajyas, with the exaction of }dadhva, are completely 
bound by the authoritative dicta of the Scriptures. So they start 
with the assumption that ultimately there is but Brahman alone; 
that Brahman is both "personal" and absolute; that sitioe Brah¬ 
man is the sole reality, whatever is real is Brahman. The Upani- 
shads state that the iodividuaiyh's is Brahman; and so, ultimafdlyj 
real and identical with Brahman. But cemmon-sanre experijence 
and rcligioois cotisoiousness indicate that, however valid that 
identity may he metaphyslcaUyj such identity cannot be actual 
in evciy-day life. 

The scholiast could not queation the reality of Brahmin, for 
that 1$ given: he could not doubt the reality of the individual self 
which also is the same as the Brahman; then,, why does it not 
perceive its identity? The issue is brought down to the question 
of the reahty or the unreality of serise^perienoe of iru^vidual 
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jtvas in TEtation to the abaoiutE rtality ot the BTahm^Jd. How is 
the ralm of the natural related to the Supeffiatural; how is many 
to be regarded in counuection with the bow ean the actu^ 
ejcperiimcq of the wnirM be interprelcd in the light of the mystic 
rtilicalion of ^dentHy■^l^msd□u3Ilfiss with Brahman; how can the 
pragmatic actuality uf the dynamic world of Becoming be recan¬ 
dled with the sole reality of absolute Being? This was the complex 
questsDo which ooufrented these tbinhers; not the problem of 
dispa^onately discovering the natare of the World- 

In. answering this question^ the SchSiya had tO' lulftl three con’ 
ditians; he had to ahUJie by the final authority at tl^ Sciiptures; 
be had to safeguard the validity of neligioLis CKperteriM; and he 
had to vindicate the ultimate unity of Being. The L'panishads 
themselves were by no means dear in defining the nature of 
Brahman, and the mtuiie of the ''identity'' of the human self 
with the Absolute. The texts proelaim that the Brahman is the 
sole ultimate reality, the “cause" of the woridj the ultimate 
Object of mystic rcalaation as wt (pure Being), til {Intelligenoe), 
anmirfa (bliss). But the texts lend themaelvs to various inter¬ 
pretations. 

Sirtlcara cats the Gordian knot by drawing a hard-and-fast 
distinction between Reality that is transcendental and Reality 
that is plienomensd- A complete analysis of being, he holds, would 
present three phases^ transcendental (paramirthita), empirical 
(yyavahirikaj and purely illusory (pratibh^^ha) states of beit^. 
S^kara admits that crnpirical existences are wholly facts of finite 
consciousness; for we cannot deny them. But docs that mean 
that th[^ ate also jnetaphyrically valid ? Saftltira thinhs not. Even 
in finite consdousucs, all empirical data have degrees of reality; 
they are condltioDcd by sense-categories and temporal localisa- 
tioni They may have a derivative existence which is of the nature 
of partial being and partial iwn-bclng. Being is abidi^ and per¬ 
sisting; a ofitiinuvfH and a pltnatH. Therefore, empirical expe¬ 
riences of partial being, not possessing the character of Beingj 
are only "appearances” reflected in finite consciousnEss. As loii^ 
as sensc^categories function, and subject-object relations prevail, 
the Absolute cannot be a datum in the experience of finite con- 
Ecinosncss, On this Sadkara is definite. The Absolute is tiivchanged 
and unchangeable; it transcends all relational concepts; its static 
perfection is of the nature of pure consciousness; therefore, the 
Absolute Brahman is altfl^ethH iuaiccessible to finite cx^nscious- 
ncss in the here and now. 

^karUj thus, draws an absolute distinction between the Supei- 
uatuial and the Natural, the One and the Many, the A^lute 
and the relative. And he bases his whole system of AdvaitUm on 
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the djoctrine ol the sflJe realty *1 the former and the illusory 
nature of the litter. ¥roir the standpoint of the Absolute Being 
the world is rnerely an "appearance", allbough it might have 
pragmatic validity; in lict, he would say, it has. 

T^c world as an appeaiamce is the creation of AvidyJ, and so 
ultimately not of the same "stuff"' as the Absolute. Avidyi and 
finite consdousnefia are inter-dependent; Avidyi Is a fact to finite 
experience, not to the Absolute. Froui the standpoint of Reality 
there are then no two orders of knowledge (vidyS and avEdyS): 
nuT two planes ol existence (paramirthika and vyavahSiikaJ. 
Eeini alone is real. Becoming in ^hkara's metaphysics is cate- 
gurrcBlly denied. 

Though Snhkara denies the many; still he w&uld nut make it 
a negation illo|ether. Experience has an existenas 

although it might be an appearance. However indirectly, the 
phenomenal has to be relat^ to the transcendental The world 
ap]^arnnce needs an explanation to finite consciousness, .^ankara 
maintaing that we cannot Solve the problem of the relation 
between ^c transceudental. Absolute and the phenomenal appear¬ 
ance. This ia the ultimate implication of the doctrine of Mays. 
It is a mystery {Miyi), 

From the standpoint <>f the Vishnuite thinkerSj Safikaia's solu¬ 
tion of the problem of Being and Becoming is a religious outrage. 
If at no point in finite consciousness God is actually experieuoed 
because the realm of the phenomenal is Illusory; and il God is so 
far Amoved, as an Absolute unrelated to the world, religious 
relationship is impossible and invalid. RirnSnuja, therein, would 
not admit that the world is illusory; mucb less from the standpoint 
of Being. God does express Himself in this world of Eccoming, 
though it is difterent and yet not diflerenl from Him. TheVighttuite 
thinkers, therefore, posEt the independent reality of finite sdves, 
(jiva.} and nature (prakpti); but at the same time they CDdeavout 
to retain all ultimate unity in Brahman, But how could they 
maintain the '''absoluteness" of the Brahman at the same time? 
Rjknfiniija si^gc&ts that the world of men and matter is "attri¬ 
butes", that jiva and prakritL arc predicates of the Absolute. He 
pointed to the relationship between the human self and the body 
by which it was not ultimately affected, as analogous to the 
r^tionship between God and the world. The ^aiikaritcs werE not 
slow to see the defect in auch an analogy. How could we caojceivt 
O'! changes in prakritl being confined to it and not as^ in any 
way, aflecting the unity of Brahman's Being, they pointedly 
asl^. 

Perceiving this discrepancy in R^m^uja's viitshtadvaita, 
One of big followers, Jiva Goavfimi, had suggested that MiyS- 
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piakpti, the world of was only a iwAiraftgd ijkti, 

"outer" fajctoT whioh did not touch the core of Brahmaci’E Being. 
Then, the Dannection of Brahmin with the world of matter U only 
indir^; his essential absoluteness Is not solticd. Still, the dithculty 
Temains. 

Positing the independent reality of the jfvas had one more 
diPficiiUy. Finite consdousiiess is described by Vishnuite Vedlntins 
as related to Biahman on the one hand and to pialcfiti cm the 
other, lor they all retogniae these three entities: Br^nian, cit 
and adt. Such a dual re^tionship would imply one of two things: 
either the jiva 15 nfit pme CiOnSCiousness or it is hmited hy sOane 
factor that blinds it to its real nature. But the Upaitishads deh- 
nitely state that the Atmaji (self) is the same as the Brahman. 
Therefore it must be assuined that the jiva is indeed pure con- 
sdonsiKSs. Wiat, then, differtMitLates the self and the world, as 
they are now, from the ultimately real Brahman? And, what ts 
the nature of the diHerentiating f^or? 

So all the Vish^kaite Seb^Tyas posit AvidyA. That is an assump¬ 
tion which might prove sati^acloiy as religious ejtplanation, hut 
is dHTioiiU to maintain as a mctaphj^sical category. If jiva is 
pure cunsciofusness, it is bard to conceive of its being under the 
indiiemcc of an extraneous factor which can cilectively limit it. 
Much more diJhcull is it to assume that Avidyfi could be subor¬ 
dinated to Brahman''s pure Being, for ultimately all Vishi(^uite 
thought aims at the unity of Brahman's Being aloue. The mystery- 
clemcnt of Maya sidl abides. For the prasmatic, religlDiis nece^ity 
of bheda (difTerence) has been, daimed, but not explained in the 
light of the metaphysical reality of the a-bheda fnon-difference), 
b^ween livara and jiva; and hetwedn jiva and prahnti. 

Madhva dispenses with the notion of difterence and non-dif¬ 
ference and substitutes the idea of "specific particulars" (vi^haj. 
These specific particulars are infinite in number and inhere in 
things, eternal and nan-etemal. Vi^cslia is of the nature of being 
(bhava, aud so positive) as well as not-being (abhava, and so 
negative). Jt is a ^akti, hhe ^ukara's MiyA. a^ equally indoter^ 
minate and mysterious. If it has eKistence it cannot be different 
from Brahman; for thcu it would disintegrate the absoluteness 
of Brahman. But what of it, asks MadhvB,; and proceeds boldly 
to delineate a clcar-cut distinctiotl between the world and God. 
In so doing Madhva is quite arbitrary in fits intorpretafion of the 
ScriptureSj he breaks away from their traditional authority. 
According to him, the world of men and matter, in ttm final 
aual^S, is like Brahman, but not Brahman itself. Ultimately 
the One and the Many, Beltig and Becoming, are both real because 
in the very nature of reality then: arc "specihe partlculam". 
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vije^Ao^, that distin^t&h one from the other but do not ^tablish 
any differentiation, 

VaJlabhn liolds that Manihv^. had gone too far in positing this 
dualism between God and the world. It inias clearly against the 
tcacliingSi of the Scriptures. He, thcreforG, contends that the 
creative maniiold is- really Brahman. The Many that wc see is 
due to avidya which sets up a distorted view of the real one. 
lAtyl. explains the Many in relation to the One. According to him, 
Mfiya hiat conceals the naturG of the real, and then creates s. 
iaJse impression of it on man's mind. Mayh does give us knoivlcdgiQ 
{cpistemo log fealty and not in its cosmic, creative aspect) of the 
real but not in its true perspective. It fails to represent the essen¬ 
tial undivided nature of things in the integrity of the absolute 
Being. Vallabha does not admit the creative aspect of Mayi. To 
him, it has only an epaatemological eignificancej in that it presents 
pbenomena isolated and concrete, coticealing the identity of their 
being in the Absolute. But Vallahha believes that such identity 
does not obscure the individual nature and being of phenoniena, 
althouglt without reference to the absolute Being they have no 
clear meaning to religious consciousness. 

To the Safiliarites, om the other hand, the epistetnological 
functioning of Mily£ is only of pragmatic siguiheance. Some of 
them have gone the whole length of taking the position of sub¬ 
jective idealists and deny the world of appeara.nce arvy sort of 
validity. The worJd-appeai'anco is to them a subjective projection 
of avidya, in itself nc^ljiug real. If it creates, even as its oreatioai, 
it is itself an illiisian. 

According to the Vishnuites, hi-lyk is the creative principle 
which is associated with livara, the Supreme Self, as his Sakti. 
May^ ii prakritij according to Bim^uja. It is the my^terfons 
creative ^padty of tho Parama Puirusha through which Ht can 
realize His will and purpose. It is called Maya, because it possesses 
Mjacity to prKxlucc the ^■'wonders” of the world; it is AvidyS, as 
it is opposed to the knowJcdgc of Brahman. The B^mlinujites 
|o further and actually equate Mflyi with prakriti, and claim that 
tt has sattva, rajas and tamas for its constituent3^, It is eternal, 
but completely subject to TSvara's will. 

The school of Vallabha makes a distinction between MlyS and 
AvidyS, To followers of Vallabha, Mayi is the salrti of I^vara, 
by which He creates the world of men and matter out of mare 
e^ntaneity of delight flili, sport). This Miyi ^akti of livara has 
two ^pects; avirhhava (spreading out) and tirobhava (with¬ 
drawing to itself). It makes thinga appear and disappear from our 
vifiiori. This power is inherent in ISvara himself. But the way it 
functions is obscured from onr vision by Avidy5. 

I5E 
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From the standpoint of alt Vifih^uite writers ^ Mily\ is ttie causA 
maftria and livira the MiHd f^lckns. EJmSnuja emphasizes the 
identity of the material and the eSident cause bemuse the material 
cause has no independent existence of its own, Jiva Gcisvimi 
and VsUadeva, as we pointed Out already, oharactcrizc MAya as 
the "outer-force” of livara, because MiyS, has no direct touch 
with livara, although it is He that ener|izc& it. Madhva avoids 
this difficuity by denying the identity of cawsa ttiii/jfi'fl and causA 
ej§iciens. He K^eps^ them separate. But Prakfiti is Subject to If^vara. 
^ a reality, it has an independent existence, but \t is energised 
by I^vara. Wllabha, on the other hand, aocepta the identity of 
the efficient and material causes. K(5.yl, to hirn, U the ialctt of 
Brahman; Brahman's will to be many is the origin; ail creation 
is the expression oi His being. 

Whatever may be the relation between the two causes, identity 
or difference, the retention of H5y5. or prakfici as a second sub¬ 
stance mi^ a metaphyskal difficulty of great moment. Bvxm if 
it is contended that MStySt transforms matter according to livata's 
will, the mtractableness of matter has the potentiality of offering 
a resistance to oonsckius energizing. RflmSmufa's solution is really 
of no help, for mfiy^ has an mertnea; which mahea it a aubatanoc 
opposed to liyara. Though the independent existence of MlySl 
is metaphysical ly denied the dualLini still remain^. 

SsAhara realt^f the difficulty of assimilatirig an inert prdkriti 
with the Absolute; that is why he oharactciizes H^y£ as a ^kti 
of livara, the empirical Being, not of Brahman, Consequently 
Mdyd is condition^ by its "sat^asat” nature. No defkiite con¬ 
ception can be formed gf it *s it is both real and wireal, different 
from reality and at the same time from complete unnklity. AU 
the Sahkarites categorically accept such a portion, The Absolute- 
identity-nature of the ultimate is thus not in the least affected 
by the empiric order of change. In finite consciousness MSyd 
appears to ^ located in Brahman, but it is not related to Brahm^ 
b«au 5 « Brahman is absolute and impersonal. Nevertheless, M!iyi 
has an influence upon individual jiva; but then, Jiva i& only a 
reflection of Brahman in the Airidyfl state. 
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THE DOCTRINE OF MAYA AND LATER 
VAISHNAVITE EHAKTI CULTS 

I 

From the thirtcertth to the scveotjeeiiith cenlury there was a 
great spiritual awalKning in India which spread iram one province 
to another of almost the entire country. This religiDUS reformation^ 
as at no other time in Hindu religious history, moved more nearly 
towards a genuine theism. The original impulse to this movement 
is iptJy cKpressed hy^ Tulsi Das, one of the ^eatest spirits of this- 
agB, in this emphatic protest: "The worship of the impersonal 
laid no hold of my heajt.''' By stressing the message of a God of 
grace tire reformers of this period sought to place above jJlina 
and karma the worship of the devout and loving heart (bhakti) 
as die highest religious good. One of the chief marks of this move¬ 
ment in consequence, was its sense of the rdation of religion to 
the conduct of life.^ 

The hrst of this long line -of bhaktis ariose in Mahar^htrAj the 
modern Bombay Presidency, in the person of Jfiineivara. He 
belonged to the great succession of the K^thas, In a previous age 
in f^arashtruj like Hie Aiwais in the Tamil country^ the Nithas 
had attempted to establish and popularisse Bbakti religion in 
which some avatar or other of Vjshnu wias regarded as the object 
of religious devotion. The writings of these Maratha saints consist 
of a series of sliort poems called abhangs. We should not look in 
them for an articulated system' the abhun^ arc not dogmatic 
tr-catisds. The abhanra are unsystematic utterances,, so common 
in Hindu devotionaniterature, representative of various moods, 
at times pronouncedly speCLilative, at other times decidedly 
mystical: but at no time dearly expository. iTieir bhakti is rooted 
in the intense feeling of the ecstatic moment; it docs not persist 
long enough in any one mood which may be subject to analysis 
and exposition. 

Some modem Hindu interpreters are inclined to hold that the 
Maritha saints represent different types of mysticism. "'Jfianeivara 
is the type of an intclEcctual mystic; Nimadeva heralds the demo- 
cratic age: EkanJtha synthesiies the claims of worldly and 
apiritpal life; TukirAma's mysticisni is most peraonsl; while 
Rimadlsa is the type of an active salntr. . . Between themselves, 

1 TJU «/ Tvtii Dif, Bfc. VJI, p, Gngwsc'a 
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tliese gftat of MahajSshtia have produced a Utciature, 

Vfhifih shall continufi to be the wonder oJ afl humanity^ which 
»T« pt all for an expression of mystical thought In any country/'^ 
This ii only another way of saying that -wt cannot find in the 
abhangs of these saints any ctear-eut system of re]i||i<>us thought. 

Bccaase there exist two difijenent traditions in regard to 
JiWineiyara''s date, there is some difficulty in fijdtig the exact 
period in which he lived. But there wems to be general agT-ceinerit 
that his famous work, the Jhaticivad, was written in a.d. h9<j 
[ iika He was also the author of the Amptanubltava, which 
IS regarded as more of the nature of a philosophic treatise. 

The JilUneivari is really a free paraphrase in Marithi verse of 
the Bhagavad Git3- The seven hundred slokas of the GitJl arc here 
rendered into ten thousand verses, It is not suiprisjng that this 
poem is oemsMiejed the most important ’ivork in all Harithi 
litemture. The Jilanctvari has eierciisod a unir^ue influDnee both 
apoti the thought and upon the language of Maharashtra. How far 
and wide the influence of its teadung upon the common folk can 
be realired from this fact. 

In the JnSne^iVari, the world of cKpKience is iikcncd to the 
Asvattha Trcc^ the Tree of ExiaterLoe, which has its root upwards 
in absolute Existenct, and grov.-s downwarnis. Su that "what is 
behind it is before it; what is before it is behind it; which itself 
Unseen, sees without there being any object to bt seen ,, . which 
is ^owEedge without being cither knower or known . . . which is 
iredther paroduct nor cause".^ 

The mysterious povi'er which makes pebble this strange off- 
shoot of Reality is what JflJneivir cadis miya. To him mayS 
Signifies non-existericc. For rtally .speaking the Tree of Existence 
has neither como into being, nor docs it exist, nor has it really art 
end. It h: like a mirage which appears hut docs not exist. It is like 
a rainbow which appear^ to be of many colours, but in which the 
colours do not really exist. 

^This tree, Jfiilnc^var indicates, is to be tut down only by 
KnoiA'Eedgc. 'To know that it is unreal is to be able to destroy it 
altogether. A child may be frightened ^ a pseudo-demon; but 
docs the dtmon exist for the matter of it.^ Can one really throw 
down the castle in the air > H it prJKible to break the horn of a hare ? 
Can we pluck the flowers in the skies? The tree itself is unreal; why 
tlicn should we trouble about rooting it up? . ,. Tlie tree itself is 
unreal, and to know that it is unreal ts sufficient to destroy it .''3 
And yet, sU this, ttie universe of becoming, is "due to My O'fder. 
The Vedas speak, when I make them speak; the sun moves, when 

■ K. D, Hjnade, Indr^In J^hihsopAy. P**nil, 1533, vol.vii, 
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I iriflJie him jntrvi; th* inhales exhales only when I 

communicate motion to itj it is I, who moves the World. It is on 
account of my order that death faivelopes all. AU these forces of 
nature are merely my bondwnen. AH the names, and. forms that wc. 
see in the world are due to me.''' 

In the Amptanubhvaj hciwe%iei, the metaphysical speculations 
of JflSiicivar show distinct traces of the ialiuence of the Siilkhya 
system. The world is here attributed to the intcraiction of Pumaha 
and Pratcfiti, which are aU* designated by Jfihntivar as Siva and 
worshipped as God and Goddess, The relation between 
them is [ikonm to that existing between man and wife. This 
surely icidicatEs the influence of ^vism on the one handj and that 
of the dnalistic tirend of thought of the SS.ekhyiL on the other. 
PraliTlti Es stated to be Only "the desire of the Purusha to enjoy 
himself".^ The Amritmubbava contends "that buth the ideas cif 
Praltpiti and Purusha are interdependent; they are but different 
forms of one living intelligent Brahman. TTtis synthesis of the two 
principlcti Purusha and Prakpiti is dearly due to the influeuce of 
the VedJeta on the. thou|^t of JflSaeivari.'T 
In the seventh chapter of the Anirit 94 iubhava, Jiianeivar deals 
with his theory of the World. He considers the world as in no way 
different from the Brahman, but as a "manifestation” of Him. 
For nothing exists but Brahman. But though Brahman itself 
becomes the visible world, his uruty is not in the least disturbed 
by the manifold of the world's changing forms. Since tba Erahmau 
alone exists in all things, Jflincivar asks, how could there be any 
seeinff and not-seeing which imply duality? The seeing and the 
not-seeing which are relative and dependent on the absolute 
Brahman thus destroy each other. Tha Self is not proved to be 
false even when he is not manifested by mfiyfl, but remains what 
he i&j as the face continues to exist whether it is teflocted in a 
minor or not. On the other handj mayi owes its reality to the 
Self, as a lamp which is lighted by a person proves the existence 
of the person. Or agairi, as light may come from a jewel, so the 
world cGincB from God, and the world is to the same extent real 
as the light is. 

From the foregoing illustrations ajad paraphrases cited from 
Jflinei.var's writings it is clear that his rni^ is OKaUating betwetn 
the two attitudes towards the world of sense-experienca which 
may be described as "vrorld-affirTnation" and "world-negation". 
The devotee is coovineed that the Lord alone is^ and it is because 
of Him everything clsc has value. But the v^ue possessed hy 
everything other than God is derived and, therefore, of com- 

’ juaiuiuan^ IX, iSl if. ■ T, 
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panatively l«a or of nfl signiflc&noej in relation to ttie source of all 
value, which U God Himself. 

JhaneSvir is lorted to admit that if the rellgjoLis refatjonihip 
between the Bhakta (devotee) and the Bhagavan (Lord) is to be 
valid and worthy of singlEminded pursuit in tMs lifc^ the world 
of human expenenoe has to be given due rsKj^ftion. hfone $o, 
because the pro<^ of Natpre U finally to be trac^ to tbedircctioii 
of the Divine Mind. And yet to admit the world as real is to concede 
that there is sdnwthing else other than God which ia also teal. 
So he seeks through many figures of speecli to affirm and to negate 
tha world at the same time. He is uiidous to preserve botli the oius- 
ness and the many ness of experience, reconciling both Monism and 
Pluralism. JflBnrivar is no systematic philosopher. His maJn 
object ^ a religious reformer is to point out unmistakably the 
unreality of existence in this mortal world, and to tail pcoptc 
back to the spiritual life which alone is of abiding and eternal 
value, 

The icntral opinion of modem Hindu COmmentatgis U that to 
JflSneivar the doctrine oJ mByB has no metaphysical significance, 
but [Mjrely an "ethial and mystical" meaning.' This Maratha 
saint Ls concerned chicRy with impres-sing on men that life in this 
world, with all its many and varied eKpeiienccs, should not be 
taJien to be the ultimate good. A discerning man should, therefore, 
so order bis life in all his reladortships ^vith hi^ fellows that he sees 
behind and thnoi^h life to the greatest good, which is God Himself. 
The purpose of life is to direct all activity in the knowledge of God 
alone, as beii^ the source and end of all that was. is and shall be. 
It is further implied that when the Bhakta reaches to this goal; 
when the devotee realiies Cod as the sole end of being, life 
becomes of no significaiace. The world is proved to be false, in this 
sense. 


z 

The ivext in stDCC^on is KUmdev who also wrote many devo¬ 
tional alihanj^i dedicated to Vithoha, the god of Pandliarpur. 
Another name of VithobB is Vitlhal, a corruption of Vishnu. 
According to legendary accotmts, he is jCidshna turning back again 
from Rfldha to his wedded wife Hukmini. 

A youitgcr contemporary of JnSneivaia, Ivlhndev, Ls said to 
have been bom in the year J 370 . He was by caste a tailor, but 
that did not previmt him becoming the friend and associate of the 
Brahman author of the Jilineivan. Tradition has it that Nlmdev 
passed through a delinite conversiDn cAperiencoj it turned him 

' ItjUHd*, Hitiary 0/ imfvn Fhihuoffhy, vuL. vij, p. 17S, 
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from A robber to a seeker for aalvatiotij having been convicted of 
a sense of sin by the kmentatfan? of an unhappy AvjdoWj whose 
husband had been murdered by the band^ to which KSmdev 
belonged. This had driven him to "make a friend of repentance". 
A vision bade him go Co Pandharpur, so tbc story goes] he was 
to!d that "its patron god Vitthal wiU purge thee of thy sins and 
thou Shalt not only obtaiJi salvatioriK but renown as ona of the 
god's saints".' 

The chief religious interest in Nimdev’s life bes in a remarkable 
change or development in his thought. This is revealed in his 
abhangs. At first he is the purely emotional type; the sole object 
of his fervid devotion is vithobfi, from the precints of whose 
temple be can scarcely tear himself away. But at a later period 
Vi^hobt has become for him only a symbol of the supreme 5o^ 
that pervades the universt. An attitude of spiritual indifference 
to ail things of the world, he now regards in his spiritual pilgjlnt- 
as his supreme attainment. NElmdev's faithj henceforth, 
rests upon a philosophical intexpratatLOn of the universe. He 
reports a perfect control Over the sensations which formerly 
harassed him; it brinp him, if not peace, at least passivity. 

N3.mdev is emphatic in his bdief about Che sole reality of God. 
In one of his lyrics which has been incorporated into the Sikh 
Crantha-Sahib, he says: "Hfii {God) is one, (but) fills and encotn- 
pas£K many; wherever you look you. find him there. There is 
scarcely one who understands him, all being deluded by the 
variegated picture drawn by Mayli [delusive power). Everything 
is Govinda, everything is Govinda, there is nothing without 
Govinda. Just as there is one thread and on it are woven breadth¬ 
wise and lengthwise hundreds of thousands of beads, so is 
eveiything woven in the Lord. The waves, the foam, and fba 
bubbles of water are not different from water. All this extent of 
the universE is the sport of Parabrabma and is not different from 
bim. Illusive phantoms and the objects seen in dreams are regarded, 
as real. When by the instruction of my Guru my mind awoke, I 
accepted the truth, ^effecting in my mind, 1 See this all to be 
the creation of Had, says Nimdev; in the inside of every individual 
thing there is one Mursiri alone without any interStiee." 

In another abbang NSmdcv states Chat the saint is one who sees 
VSsudeva in everything. The rest of the world of men are, hoW' 
Over, entangled in the ^adklcs of delusion. To the saint all wealth 
j 3 like earth and the iliuc species of gems are mere -atones. For he 
has driven out of his heart desire and anger and instead cherishes 

' Cf. MRCneCfll, Jl-rsdiAlt TheitrH, p, 133. 

^ T^nslAtifed by R. G. Id hk k'affAiuvjsittt, <ec., 
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p^ot and foTgivfaesa^ and He keepj consrantly /epcating to 
himself fhc name of Govinda. 

This persistent emphasis which we tindt in most of the aMbh^s 
of NJundev on the saving efficacy of repeating the name of God 
is by no means peculiar to this Marltha. saint. Though, o£ all these 
htiaktas of Mahar^htra, NfLmdev's insistcnca upon the name is' 
perhaps the strongest The name qf Cod, according to him, is 
the Form of God and the Form of God is His Name, God may 
remain concealed; but Ht cannnt ocnceal His Name. When we 
have onoe uttered His Name, He cannot escape from us,' 

BesideSj in the thought of NSmdev, the idea persists that God 
is tlw^ mysteiiqus Substratum of the untvorsc of man's everyday 
eimrienoes. In all these passing changes of life He alone abides. 
We never know Him, Eor He is concealed from us. Man should, 
therefore, cultivate an attiludo of mistrust of the world, by 
constantly reminding himself of the sole reality of God, This is 
best done by incessantly repeating W hiniself the NamcL Such an 
idea ted tO’ the he^ that there is a peculiar potency in the very 
nama of God, For it had the power cf dispelling, from the mind of 
the bhakta, the evanescent chamis cast by the delusive power of 
the world's unreal ejiperiencca, - 


5 

Ekan^fha (a.P. 1533 - 159 ^)) was a voluminous writer. But for 
our purpose the most valuable of his writings are his classical 
commentary op the eleventh diapter of the BhSgavata and his 
abhangs. both of whioh present his philosophic^ and mystical 
doctrines in telhng language. Ekan9,tha was not merely a saint, 
but also a poet of a very high order, a fact which has contributusd 
no little to his deserving poptilsrity as a great teacher of 
religiou.' 

EkanStha's theory of the world is based on a spiritualistic 
monisiu. He saysr ''Before its manilestation the world was not. 
After its disappearance it will not leas-e even a. trace of its existence 
behind it. What therefore manifests itself during the middle state 
of ejtistence is unreal, and manifests itself thtough the power of 
mSyL The beginfU 4 |' of this world is parobrahttan, which 
survives the destruction of the world. Naturally, even in ttie state 
of cxistenee, when the world appears to possess a concrete cxEs- 

f NBFndcv'S prd 00. cl. JK, D- Itanado, F*vr Soutk-AmAi a/ 

AfaharSifilrO- MyfiKtsn. PlMMia. 1937. 

>• Cf. fttwardliaii. iV. B, WilaoB PkUobgicaf Ltjihtm. Faigussod CoUcfse 
MagMiM, vol. viii, Noe. j and 4, pbem^, 1917. 
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tence, what really eixists is not the world but Bralunan. Only to 
the indiscriminatiu^ thii iUusory show appears m rttal,'"! 

Ekanitha iddinKS four ar^tnctita to prove the unreality of 
the world. In the first pliice the Scriptures declare that Biahmari 
alone is real, and that it is one without a second. Secondly^ the 
transiency of hte on earth is SUffidfiJlt vindication of the imper- 
manenDc of all empirical experience. The third argument is what 
may 1>& called the hiitorlcil proofj the testiraony of venerated 
saints like M^rkai^deyii and EhSsundi who had tliemselves 
witnessed for rniilioris of times the whole world being reduced to 
asht* at the end of each cycle. The fourth proof of Ekanitha is 
best stated in his own words: "A rope is a rope at all times. But 
through misconception it is understood variously as a log of woodj 
a seipentj a garland of pearls, or a line of water-flijw. ■SimilarSyr 
Brahman is existence itself, knowledge itself. But various mystei' 
ious theories discuss it os a mere void, or as being ^jualihed. 
They range from pure nihilism to pluralism of an extreme type. 
Thus the fact that a variety of theories exists clearly shows that 
this world-ftxpfiriencc is false.' 

EteanUtha is, therefore, more pronouncedly VedJntic than the 
other Maratha hhaktas., in that he follows mOrc closely the 
philosophic position of ^attkara. He bclievcs that the existence of 
plurality is best explained in terttis of a principle which will 
partake of both unity andptuiftlityj and "which without tampering 
in any way with the purity of the One , will yet be the psirent of the 
Many". VidyS, actordiiig to EhanMha, is the spiritual experience 
one has at the time of real knowledge. It expresses itself in 
the cjonsciousness "I am Brahman''. This experience destroys 
avidyS, 

"The belief that one is sinful and ever unfortunate", writes 
Ekan^tha in his commentary on the Bhagavata,3 "is the diiar 
expression of avidyi, the mother of all doubts and miseries. 
Ai^yi enchains the individual self- Vidya deliver^ him from 
bondage. But these two are eternal powers of M4y4, a ^freat 
enchantress who is a perpetual enigma to men, She is a nddle 
because she cannot be proved to be real or unreal. She cannot be 
proved to be real, he^use she vanishes with the iirst ray of 
spiritltal knowledge, And she cannot be proved to be unreal 
inasmueh as everyone feels her presence and power day and 
night. She has therefore been called the 'mdcscrihable^ neither 
real nor unreal. It is she who breads and brings up under her 
fostering cate the two powers, namely, Vidhyl and ,\yidya. But 

T Ekaultha, Cfxnmtntaty «n the BiBgMKttit, NimayaS^r Press, Poona, 
iWi xix, pp. Sj fi. 

> pfx igy fi. 
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if one were to come closer aM look it her CAtelullyj it wRl be 
that thia Enchantriess no other than the hoite scH's own idea.'' 

The greatest contribution that Ekan&tha^ more than all the 
Marltha saints, made to the reUgious life of the times, consisted 
in a populamatLon oS the»Vedanta "ajcccniplishicd to an extent 
which was nevicr known before",' It U signiheant that the religious 
revival of this period which laid stress upon a Bhakti mysticism and 
which was centred in devout adoration of Vi&hpu should have 
been responsible, at the same timej for the dissemination of the 
principles of the VedSnte- The abhangs of Ekan£tha, as well as 
his treatise on the BhS^avata were written in such simpfe and 
attractive style that their teachings could be appreciated by the 
Dopular mind. So much so, it is commoiily hold in modem 
Mahar^tra, that it was principally ElcanUtha who made tlie 
ideas of the Vedinta familioj to the man ut the strttot. 

Thti, as we shall see, has had tremendous consequences. The 
' "mystery'' of the world of creation which had nathing essentially 
stable about it; the essentially unknowable nature of God; the 
Unreliabilily of all seoso-cJcpeiienocs were among many ideas that 
were coming henceforth to' hold a place oJ importance in the 
religious creed of the common man. 


4 

Of oil this line of saints in Maharishtra, the greatest in the 
popular estimation Is TulcArilm. He was a contemporoiy of the 
great Siv&ji, and jost as that great wanior-chief bound together 
the people of Mahai^htra into a nation, this reHgious reformer 
drew together all classes of the community by means of a common 
religious enthusiasm. His period is generally fbced between a.d, tdo& 
and 1641^.1 

To him are attributed over five thousand abhongs, of rare 
poetic charm and deep religious fervour. It is not impossible that 
some at least of the lyrics attributed to Tukir^m are probably 
forgeries. We canuot always be sure which abFiangs attributed to 
TuVUr&m represent his real theological position. Added to this fs 
the inherent inconsistency of thought and e^rpression which is 
a characteristic feature of the work of all these pnet-safnts; all 
of them art fftr from being logical or systematic thinkers. But on 
the whole, there ts reason to hold that there ig a noticeable 
devclapmcfit in Tnkfirim's religious experience from the tradi- 

■ Fanvic. u/ ItiJiaH Phitisapky, vat. vii, p. 

* Bhondarlcar, Vaifmidim, .tte., p, c(. Macfiicoi, Pt^TTV of He 
Muf-gtlm SsijUij Association Freos, Cakutta, i^ro. aa, 
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ti«na5 Brahman doctrine to scniEthing more inwwd and. persjjrtal. 

The contemplation of the imp^Tsonal Absolute has no appeal 
to Tultaxim. The warmth ot his ineligi0u& devotjion needed a 
concrete object for ^vorship; this he found in Vithobl of Tandhan. 
In most of the ahhangg therd are passionate expr^^sfona of ca^ 
longing to visit the temple of pandhari and to eKperience the 
blessedness of the immediate presence of Vithoba. The following 
hyran^ beautifully rendered into English hy Mkol Macniicol is one 
of many in which ToliSram has poured out his soul's deepest 
yearning to wait on his adored deityr 

With head on hand my dnor, 

I sit and wait in vain. 

Along the road to Plandhari 
My heart and eyes I SlT^ifir 

When shall I lools ttoon my Lord? 

When shall I sec him come ? 

Of all the passing days and hoars 
T coiiflt the heavy Sum. 

With watching long nty eyelids thrlob^ 

My limbs with sore distresSj 

0ut my impatient heart ftHgets 
My bedy'a weariness. 

Sleep is no longer sweet to mo; 

I eaxa not for my bed; 

Foegotten are my house and homej 
ill thiist and huogsr dsd. 

Says TubH, Blest shall be the day— 

Ah, soon may it betldeJ 

When one shall Dome from Pan^ari 
To summon back thfi bride. 

Thor* is a distinctive thEistfc strain, in TukSram's theology. lie 
would not allow God to be "formless". "Be formless m othera 
desire," he sings, '^but for me take thou on a form. O God.'‘'* 
Consequently. Tnkirim boldly declares that he pefers "xfie bliss 
of duality” to the phitosopbicat doctrine of non-duaUty (advaita). 
He saysi: 

Advaita contents me not, faot dear to me 
The: service of thy feet. 

0 grant me this rcwftfdl To sing of thee 
To me how sweet L 

■ HanniCfl], fsslnu tf/Sainff, p. 59. 

■ TuliiarAin'a edited by Viebnabiva Jog, Poona. 19*7. 

J iW., ayjj. IndupraltMli oditiiiu. Bombay, 186^73. 
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Sitling ua lover and Lord, apart, 

Ttiis joy to me dirpby. 

Grant it to TukS—liord of aU tliOu art— 

Some day^ some day. 

This idea is repeated often. TIlc sairit emphatically dodUnes that 
be it'Ould not want to believe, that the individtial is absorbed Into 
the ultimate self on being "liberated”. So much so that he begs, 
rather to be permitted to be bom again and agaitiK if need be, on 
earth. If only he oould constantly sln^ the praises nf God, and if 
he oDuld always live in the company of the good, then he would 
not mind the endless misery involved ui continued Ti-incanjation.' 

But there are several other, and equally sigciifitant lyrics 
which are admittedly of his authorship, where Tuh&r5rn faits an 
attitude whkli is monistic. In these abhangs he maintains the 
ultimate identity of the personal God of religion and the imper- 
soriaJ Absolute of the philosopher. "The form of God, which stands 
before us with His hands on His waist, is the same as that 
unpmonal Existence which envelops all, which has neither form 
nor name . , . which has neitlier end, nor colour, nor standing 
place; which has no family nor caste, neither possesses hands nor 
feet. The Impersonal shines forth as the Person by the power of 
devotinn, sayS TultS.”* Itl the final analysb, the nature of the 
Ultimate is beyond human ken. Indeed, in one significant lyrid 
Tuiiiiriun states that God is an illusion. The devotee Is an illusUrn. 
Everythin| is an illusion. The unreal Tuki is spca.ldng unraal 
things with unreal men. EvcTwhcre there is a reign of unreality. 

,.. Unreality meels unreality. The unreal man enjoys, the unreal 
man abandom. Unreal is the saint; unreal is mAyS,. 

We may weU conclude our investigation of Tukararn's attitude 
to the typically Sadkara view of the world hy citing two more 
selectinns which have been translated by Ehandarkar^ and^ 
included (n his essay on Vais^avism, Saimim and MiTtUt RtUgioUi 
Sysians. They indicate TukJrdrti's closest approach to the doctrrne 
of Sfdya:— 

"Wliat means cfo&siog a mirage to reach the yonder bank? 
Children play with golden coins which are but pot-^hcrds. Is there 
any profit or loss by those transactions? Little girls perform 
mairiage (of dolls). Is the relation thus est^Lblished real? The 
happiness oc misery experienced io a dream is seen not to be true 
when a man awab^. The expressiens, one is bom, one U dead, 

1 Vatwacdhaa. Indian Initr{iY£itr, vii.. p, 

■ Viatioybliav^ Jog edition. RaniGG, Hiifwy q? /jtJtaji 

Pkitoi^ky, vol. vii, p. j, 

] VifhuDbhava. Jofi, TnklrS.'fii'^ 

* Stundarkar, Vaifnantm^ p. fS. 
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ar« all false; and the saying that persona ate in bondage or are 
delivered is a mere watte of breath, so saya Tuka.''" ‘ 

Or again: '‘A sugar crystal and sugar powder dtiJer only in 
name- TfiEnc is no difference when sweetness is to be judged. TcU 
me, 0 Filndurang, how thou and 1 are distmotr Thou hast 
moved the worlds a]id me and mine are the results. Gold in the 
form of O'maments is worn on the toot^ the hands, nose and the 
head. When all these arc thrown into the crucible, where remains 
the distinction? Profit and loss are real in a dream when one goes 
to sleep; both vanish when one is awakened. So says Tuka." 

This perplcjting contradiction in TukSiTam's religious position 
has been a source of much serious diseussdeu among Students of 
Marathi literature. Some have even doubted the authenticity of 
these hymns. So pronouncedly VcdSntic ans they, that the 
theistic bhakti devotion which is the dominant theme of most of 
TuhirSm's abhangs turns colourJcsS and insipid. Cureful study 
of the language and style of the poet, however, would seem to 
prove that tha^ Vedlntic hymns also are hy the same author. 
To TutarHin himsetf, then, there was no inherent opposition or 
confliict of ideas, in these tivo contrary positions. He accepts both 
these points of view. 

He would seem to imply that, after all, everything is a mystery 
which surpasses all attempts at eKplanation on the part of man. 
His eagerness to be catholic in his religirms outlook is probably 
responsible for his saying that he pre/sra the personal relationship 
of bhakti rebgion between the devotees and the person of the Bha- 
gavdn. But nowhere does he repudiate the belief in the Absolute 
9S the impersonal Brahman; much less does he deny the validity 
of such a doctrine. On the other hand, he seeks to reconcile 
the two ideas of God as personal and. of the impersonal Absolute 
by showing that, in the final analysis, because God alone is the 
ultimate cocistent. One caruiOt avoid the cuncluainn that Hja 
essential nature is not to be comprehended by man; not at least, 
in this world. Therefore, the whole thing is a mystery. 

Nor does TukirSm anywhere deny all validity to empirical 
facts of life in this world. He reoogniies the value of eKperiencing 
the grace of God lu this life, and he goes so far as to deliberately 
choose to be bom again and again, if need be, in this world in 
order that he may be permitted to experience God in life's varied 
experiences. He would rtot accept release {mukti) from the Kannic 
oinde of births and deaths with its attendant train of ijvauescent 
sorrows, for that would mean bis being deprived of the religious 
expcriCuci: of bhalcti. Instead of the quiescent merging into the 
blissful perfection of the Absolute, he prefers to be able to maiU' 
■ a. Uaculco], Pusltrii of /Aa .VdKofAd. Sdinii, p. a j, 
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tain ft scibject-objcct telitianstiip between hintscLf and God. But 
his theism is too exclusiveljr emotional, and therefore too weait 
and atienduring to icsist the logic of the Vedinta. TuldlrHcn'E 
traditioflal Hindu background has trained him to hnd the ground 
of the universe in an ultimate intelUg<jnce rather than in a supremo 
Will, So that even when he believes as a Vishijuite in God as a 
God of grace, who condescends to enter into a peisotial relationship 
with men, he scems to hesitate between the coflceptioci of tbe 
gmeiDus Wdlj and a distant Mind whose emanations and manifes¬ 
tations are but pale counterfeit presentments of His pure naturer 
And they have to be accepted—mysteriously enough—as accom¬ 
modations on the part of God to this lower regions of Hia Being. 
They are necessary, if man is ever to come to imowJcdige of a God 
50 far removitd, and esMotialtyincomprelijeirsible. 


5 

One of the confempeuarits of TukKrflm was ESindas. Bath of 
them were bprti in the sanw year (i6oS). They do not seem to have 
met each other, howeverj although the two gums heEd each other 
in matual esteem, RSmdAs, at any rate, claim^ to he mych 
influenced by the sciil-stirring abhajigs of TukHrain. There is a 
story' to the effect that Tukirfim had commended R3.mdas to 
Sivaj] as a suitable guru lor the dueftain. But the authenticity 
of this conrmunication ia quesGoned.^ TiikiL*^ passed away in 
t 6^S, just about the time EAmdElis was being acclaimed aa Gie 
founder of a new sectarian movementL 
The Rimdisi movement sought to popularize the wni^p of 
R&mil, on the one hand, and to relate it with advaita teachings on 
tbe o^cr. In placing such u jprouoynced emphasU on Vedinta 
ptiiiosophy, and by making SH Elma the supreme ob;ect of 
worship, RamdSs differed from Tuk^r^ and certain other 
contemporary poets of Maharishtra. Most of them, as we have 
already indica^, were devotees of Vithoba, the 'l^ishpuite god 
at FA^dharptlr. Moreover, while these other saints doubtless 
accepted the advaita teachings, it would appear as though 
they did not make it a major part of their message, as does 
RamdSs. 

B^mdfls also wa^ a prolific writer, thoqgh not all of his writings 
have been published. Of these, the most valued are the 
SMm and the The funner is a collection of two hundred 

and five vctsce which give "advice to the mind". These verses are 
very popular, and the disciples of Bamd^ repeat them as they 
' J. N. FnAerand J. F, Edwards, Lift a»i Ttathi-ngf c/ rKAursM, p. iS. 
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journey from place to ptsice, begging alms. They cover a wide 
variety of topics SUCh as dcvotiou to attainirvg self'COntriol, 

cenunciation, meditation upon Brahman, and obtaining release 
from this life of Kai'ma and transmigration. 

Dflsbodh, on the other hand, ts speci/ically a philosophic work 
which aims to teacli hts disciples that there is but one reality, 
namely Brahman. This he doB by many illustrations. The main 
theme is Chat everywhere and pervading all is the Parabn^man, 
All creation vi wrapped up in Him and. He cannot be compared to 
any other ttung. For He is jiamcless, formless, and beyond the 
reach of the minds of men. He pervades all the worlds, including 
Vishpu's heaven, diva's mountain, India's world, the fourteen 
worlds, the lower regions of the serpents aud all other places, 
"The Brahman", Rirtidis tells us, "cannot be known by the mind. 
All illustrations fail to supply a syrnhol, for in Him there is neither 
attachment nor detachment, and He cannot he desedhed by the 
Vedas, fiastras, or Putfinas. He ia neither visible nor invisible, 
and is without a witness, even the ^lutis being ignorant of the end 
of Brahman, 

The ultimate truth of the sole reality of the Biahuian is, how^ 
ever, hid from us because of the power of Mdy£. The truth remaios 
concealed, though existing; the false appears to us as existing, 
though it does not.* In this manner the world of mayS-creatiem 
is deceptive, In the eighth adhy^ya of the D^bodh, R^dds 
describe the whole process of creation by God as due to the 
power of mSrya. The first illusion existed even when the world did 
not exist, when the universe with its seven coverings had not 
come into being, when the gods Brahma, Vishpu and Mahcia did 
not exist, when the earth, the mountains and the oceans had not 
come into existence.] The various worlds, the stars, the sun and 
moon, the seven continents, and the fourteen heavens were 
created only later through tha agency of Mayi's cosmic power. 
Therefore, we are urged by the poet to avoid the five elements 
which constitute the ^voild as unreal, for only then can we attain 
to Reality, Just as men enter into a temple only after the threshold 
is Crossed, So also when the phenomenal world is crossed do we 
attain to the Real. 

Tllis would mean that, fni the thought of RSmdfl.5, the world, 
though metaphysically unreal, is not only valid for all practical 
purposes, but that the veried enperiences of Hfe, because of their 
empirical validity, provide a prclhninaTy discipline to the bhakta. 
If be can see through the changing scenes of life to the abiding 
reality of the One behind the many, and if in spite of the world's 

= Manack^ 191 , lOJ. 

■ DflitaJi, VII, lo-ij. 
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varied attractionfij which by thejnsilvffi afe strong en<?u|rli ^ pi^ 
the seeker away from ttemal values, the hh^ta persists in 
seeking tor Ged he is liberated. Tlifi process is gradual- The four 
stages ior the attainiiMHit o( ffluAti are described varioLislyr In one 
place they are described as ioiokaiA or living in the same world 
as the Pammitmao.; sdjfif/olii, or living in tlMt proximity to 
God;: sariipaia, or likeness to God, reflecting His glory; and 
fourthly s&yvjyniA, or absorption in God, When the jivfttnnan 
reaches the fourth stage the world will come toi an end; the earth 
with its mountains will be reduced to ashes; the ^ods will dis¬ 
appear; then the Atman alone wEl remain to be united with the 
Brahmin.' In another place the stages are named as bad4ha, or 
being confined to the world; tMOmkia, OT the state of dtsiring 
release; sSMafui, or the condition whent "release'^ is ^ng 
achieved; and ridJAa, when ''release'" is achieved. The siddha 
is the one who is at rest in Gud, with all doubts removed 
and all attachments severed. He lives in Brahman: he is 
Brahmati.''- 

The aspirant for mnktif to be finally freed from the burden of 
worlts, which entails a continuons scries O'! lives so that the 
karmic process may work out its cflects, should realize his unity 
with the Brahman, in knowledge uf whom alone he should live. 
Therefore Eirad5s writes; "What is seen by the eye does not last 
eternfilly, and that which is involved in Siuddcn change disapptars 
in the course of (ime. Later on all will go away and nothing 
remain; therefore, 0 mind, seek the everlasting and efem^ 
truth. That which cannot he broken or shalien or removed is 
beyond the reach of oonsdcLisness. That being which exists in one 
form cannot tolerate the thought el duality; therefore^ 0 mind, 
Seek the everlasting and eternal One.'"3 

RShndJis' theory ci the world is dir^tly derived from his firm 
belief in the ablate existence of Brahman. If God alone is 
abidingly real, and if everything that is in the universe is derived 
from Him, the inevitable conclusion to which the poet Is forced 
is that nothing else can he but the Parabrahman. Although the 
oalnre of that ultimate reality is not lo be known, to enter into 
personal relationship with God in this life is possible through 
bihakti directed towards h[£ avat£fa in .RAmi. Such hhakci' 
relationship was, however, a preliminary step, a prerequisite, 
without which it was impossible to progress towards the realization 
that God alone is, and all ebe is not- The fact which bears down 
with a compulsdon he could scarcely avoid, is that God, though 
essentially unknowable, will have to be raized if man would 

■ rv, to, ag. ■ JHrf., VIII, ff, 

I AfanacJri r^ I47, 
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diteire libctatiion frc^m the inexoratle bondage o^ Karma. Karma 
worlced oait it& effects oialy sa long the knawlEdge qf the Psta- 
brahiDan had not dawned upon men; the knowEedge, that is^ of 
Brehman as the peitfectLy inaetivc, pure intelligence, and ot whqse 
very nature was cvciy jivatman. But such knowledge is to be 
acquired only gradualLyj through the discipline of Bhakti. Bhakti 
has to he practised here cm earth. TTierefore, the redemptive 
value of the empirical facts of CKperLence in this world, in the 
process, of salvation^ is accepted, although their absolute validity 
is laid in <iuestioii. 

There is, besides, a fundamental inconsistency in the whole 
thought-fabric of the religious position of Ramd^. RcaJity is 
accepted as both personal and impersonal, and these two ideas are 
admitted as of equal religious v^ue, for whetlicr one believed in 
God cither as the absolute Parabrahman or as the personal 
BhagavIVn personalized in R^una, the end of the rdigicus quest 
was attained in any case, namely, release from the bondage ol the 
deed. What is of significance to us is that the reality of the deed, 
which after all is the mtret fundamental fact of CKpcricnoe in the 
world, IS thus disproved. Life on earth is inexplicable. It is real, 
for if docs have tremendous consequences whi^ arc so far flung 
as to necessitate a series of births and deaths; and at the same time 
it K unreal, fqr gJt those miserable consequences need not be if 
the individual, knowing that he is itaddha^ bound "like a. blind 
man groping in. the darknesa, unable to distinguish between good 
and bad, the fit and the unfit, action or inactian^ reality or 
iLusion”, realizes that the world is false, and that Brahman alone 
is real. How this can be is mJya, a mystery. 

Of all the Marathi poets. 'RJlmdas comes nearest to tlic position 
of Sahkara. But not bein^ primarily a phflqscpher his interest is 
not in explaining hqw this universe, and life in it, is JfSyi. For, 
he nowhere goes deeply enough into the problem to show whether 
this world is a ereatkm of the cosmic mlyi power of God or if it b 
fundamentally the outcome of individual avfdy^, or whether it la 
both. Such nice problems do not CcnCcm him. He is chiefly 
OMupied with the practical issue of indicating a method of libera¬ 
tion from this sorry state of things man finds himself in, Conse¬ 
quently his attitude towards life tended to be pessimistic, and 
his thought about "salvation” is negative rather than positive, 
bitiphuizing the idea of escape from the world rather tlian 
salvation for a fuller and richer life. The belief in Karma and 
tiunsmigratiqn was an iron chain that prevented Ramdas from 
rising to the loftitst conception of salvation in which positive 
thought prevailed and spiritual processes were predominant. 
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Tula^ anathcr outstajidin^ ligurt iJ3 

great inDvement of reUgiaus. rcfcitn in tl^e penodwe are consicicrii^. 
There is no doubt that his infincnoe is atilt a wtent factor in 
shaping tlie idigtnLia crctMl of a great nurnber or Hindus in the 
north and v^ftst of India. This is la^ly due to the great esteem 
in which his bock, the RdmA-Charita-M^nasa, ''The Lake of the 
Deeds of Rimi”, is hetd in the popular estimation. Round the 
name of RSmi, Tuki Dls gathered a weaEth ol religious fervour 
and popular devotion, based on the doctrine of hhalcti towards 
Rijni who, as the avatir of Krishna, manifests the Icive and the 
grace of God. For all practical pumoscs the "Lake of RJlml's 
Deeds" has become "The Bible of tlw Hindus who live between 
the Himalayas and the Vindhyas"-' So that. although he gathered 
no special disciples about him, nor created any distirict school of 
thought, through his great poem which is "a Wend o^ the Arabian 
Nights, a philosophical Lractato, and a book gf devotion", Tulsi 
DEls helped the man in the street to formulate for himaelf a 
rdigiouS creed. 

Towards the close of that poem, the wise crow BhAsundt 
relates how, onte as a Brahman, he went to the great saints 
living in the forests to hear about the greatness of VishriUr But 
every Sage gave him the same reply: "The Lord is present in all 
his creatures-" Then he wont to the seer Lomas who lived on 
mount Meru. ''The great saint, being him^lf a philosopher, 
devoted to the mystery of the frauscendental. . . began a sernion 
on Brahm, the unbegotten, the indivisible, the immaterial, the 
sovcreigii of the heart, unchangeable, unwishful, nameless, 
formless . . . identical with yourself, you andi he being one as 
absolutely as a -Hvavc and its water; so the Vedas declarer . - , 
'But the worship of the impersonal laid no hold on my heart,' said 
Bhasu^di ^d he ciied, 'Tell me, holy father, how to worship the 
Incarnate. Devotion to RAmA, 0 wisest of Sages, is like the 
clement of water aud my soul—which is, as it were, a fish—how 
can it exist without it?' 

Aud yet Tulsi Bis starts from the fundamental conception of 
aft Hindu philosophical theology, olfhe eternal Brahman, passion¬ 
less, formless, without attributes (nirgu^) ;i aibd the relation O'f this 
Farabrahman to the world is presented in certain places in terms 
of popular mythoEogy and in certain other places in terms of the 
VedAnta. S^rf RAmA hinvself instructs his brother Lakshmana in 

‘ a/ Sftr Aiiahc Sofitiy, p. 
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tht doctrine of discouraiji^ to him on the illusion of the 

individual ?e]fj Uidicatin^ th4t the distinction bctu'ecn ^'mine ^d 
thine” is falit since Ood and the soul are really onCr 

But the principle of advaita is abruptly shelved and the con¬ 
versation turns to bhahti devotion. Sri Rlnii insUts on the reality 
of both the beiii|[S linked in the mutual affection of the bhahti- 
bond, in tvhich the devotee is never coiupktely merged in the 
Lord. However, he goes on, existenct is bnt a dream ot the ni^ht, 
and only those who are devoted to RSimlV in thought, word and 
deed escape the error. It is a moral, not a metaphysical, awakening^' 
which makes passible this understanding. 

In one pa^sagei in his Rdtna-Chariiti-MdnasAy Tulsl DSs states 
that wealthy power and beauty are only MflyS's mstraments. 
Even the greatest ^ods and sages are bKnded by her wiles. At the 
same time in certain other passages, Sitl, as the consort of 
the Lord of the universe, is the mother of the world. And as snth 
she is described as MUyJl, the radiant embodiment of crealtve 
might .4 These passages would thus imply that the m^ya ^kti 
embodied in the wife of RdmH is regarded as being responsible for 
the creation, 5 Q that God is indirectly connected with the world of 
becomityfj although as ultimate being, the "motionless mover*^ of 
the universe. He is in absolute inactivity. 


7 

In the religious teachings of both Kablr ^r^ 4 £}-r 5 E 8 ) and of 
Nanak ( 14169 - 1538 ) we hnd Strong evidence of the hrm hold that 
the doctrine of Meya had on the minds of the meri of their age. 
Althcugh Kabir and Ninak had turned a^vay from certain 
fundam^tals of their ancestral Hindu faith, they stili adhered 
closely to the belief that the world is maya. They wOnld not 
subsciibe to the MSiyS. theory of ^ahkara Veddnta. But they 
hold that, in some form or Other^ the advaitic explanation cf the 
phenomenal world ought to be preserved in all true religiori. 
Neither Kabir nor Nanak is a systematic thinker Being eclectic 
teachers they arc prompted more by emotional impulse rather 
than by reflective analysis. Consequently we should not expect 
to And in their thinking either wcU-COnsidered thoolcgy or sound 
metaphysics. 

Their chief aim is to press home thp claims of a HiuduiSRi 
inDdiCied in the light of Mamie monotheism. According to West- 

pp. 343 fl. ' Jild.. ii, p. 333. 1 Jilirf.j vii, to, p- 53X. 
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ttrtt the term or ^ believer in one God, tvhich is given 

to Kabir in the Dlbist^, is evid^ce enough that his esscotUl 
dadrinic wm monotheiatiCr^ But the background oi Kablr's 
thought is decidediy HinduL His lavourite name for Gud is R&m. 
Like all his Vaishnavite predecessors, he also seeks release from 
transroigratiion, and holds to the belief in the clhcacy of bhalcti 
as a. means therefor. Ha may reject the formal darionas ol Hindu 
philosophy, but the iaiigm|o ol the satnprad^ya^ is often on his 
lips. In NSnak also we fi^ practically the same doctrines as 
Kablr had taught; but carried furtherj and organized more fully^ 
into a system. And on the whole the evidence of the influence of 
Hindu thought is perhaps more pronounoed iu N^nalr than in 
Kebir, 

In the writir^ of Kabir there are many passages which would 
seem to Eudicete that he was really a monistr But the pievaleuce 
of so many other passages, eriually significant, which are definitely 
theisticj proves rather that Kabar was not logically consjsterLt in 
his phil^pltical outlook. 

tvsm an is the preaching of the Upentsbada' that is their rnessige. 

Great 14 their reliaiKe upon this; but how «n they, however nughty, 
describe Him ^ 

How CM! I explain His form or outhae? There is no second who has 
Seen Him: 

How_can I describe the condittCdl of the ftnconditiocied, who has 
neither village oor resting-place? 

He who must M seen with^t quBJities: by what name shall 1 call 
Him? 

So writes Kabir, and jfet the God whom he worshipped^ was 
itot by any means a mere abstractioo. He used attributes to 
describe Him. He was the Saviour, merciful, joyous, and perfeet, 
Kabir describes him in some places as Father. 

My Father is the great Lord, 

How shall I go Eo that Fatbv? 

I am thy son, them art my Fzther.r 

Nevertheless, Kabir is eonsoious that the only way ha could 
relate the world to God is through the idea of Miyi, 

The creature is in Brahman, and the Brahman is in the crraturB: 
they are aver distinct, yet ever United. 

He Hinvself is the tree, the se^. and the germ. 

He Himself is the flower, the Erujt and the shade, 

' M. A. Jfacahlltfe, Ti* SUiit O-xfonl, vu3, vr, pp, 
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He the Sun. the light, and the lighted. 

He Himself U Brahman, inreatura, and MlyS- 

He ee the manifoldl form, the inhiiitc SpAoc.’ 

The metaphysical pncblem involvied in a creed so pfc- 
dominatily monislte does not troutl'e him. What is of vital 
moment to KabTt U that, evien in such a nniviersej which is 
essentialiy Brahmanj tbe vitiating’ effects of the law of Karma 
bring on men a weary rcoinct of births, for ^'all men bound by 
their acts transmigrate"^.^ But, he goes on to add, '"Sinoc my 
attention la fijsed on Cod, I no longer suspKt that I shall suffer 
transmigration,"'? The release from the oireuit of sathsara is 
effected by becoming '^God-like", wjiich is in fact the very essence 
of inan "5 ultimate being. And since God ia in blissful inaction 
and is not bound by the law of retribution, go in God {or 
God, the distinction not being clear in Kahar's mind) the dread 
of transmigration is at an end. 

Why men are not released from the toils of Karma i$ because 
they arc deluded by mlyA. In fact, the whole creation is deluded 
by it. 


The hshes in the waiter are led by Mtya;. 

The moths round the lamp are inhuenced by MiyA— 
Through MAyA Ih* elephant feeleth In*t, 

Creeping ttungs, and bumWa-bws perish through MtyAi 
My brethren, MAyA is so hawitching that she deludes all 
liviirg beings. 

The demigods are saturated with MiyS: 

So are the Ocean, the thmament. and the earth.H 
and Desire are troubles of the World;. 

But no one thinks so of this. 

and Desire are a troublesome hook; 

O saints, that which comes and goes, is MAyA.S 

In this sense Kabir uses the term mUyiV: more often with an 
ethical content than as a philo^phic cancept. Macauliflie, for 
one, prefers to translate "mivV" as "mammon^' because he 
holds that the word stands in Kabir verse far what in Christian 
theology are called "the deceits of the world and the flesh''. 
They am effective hindrances to the knowledge of God. But 
until this knowledge of God is acquired, men cannot realise that 
the things around them arc deceptive and unreal. 

1 Sri Kshitinaohan Sen. Bolpur, Jgto, f, Sj, tisuslated by R. 
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in this sensCp the tenon seems to ^vert to its older 
tncanini of magical p^n'er^ and 15 represented as a woman. 

The vi^omaa Itath conquei^ the three worldsj 
She hath made the e^hken FurS^as and tha places ai 
ppJgrirriage love herj 

Site hath pteroed the he^ of Brahma^ Vishnn and Sva. 

And inktuakd o^t kin^ and soveredgnj. 

There Ore no bOiitldE (□ Ihe wman^ 

She is in (^Iusuhi with the hva evil pB£»Dns.i 


The underlying notion is that the world^eation casts a spell 
over noen, and bt^iles them into doin^ things they wouid not 
in therr right senses, If they were in their right sense they would 
rtalhie that they are of tha same eternal nature as the ahiding 
Bemg of God. The world, in this sense, is miyjl. ITicrc is obviously 
no metaphysical implkalion iu such a cjonccption. But the £uhtlc 
philosophy of the Vedanta, in a popular form, not being unknown 
to the readers of Kabir, and the implicit faith in tlic. law of 
Karma-trarisnugratjcn, give added significance to the unreality 
of the world. \^etber their guru, intendod it so or not, to the 
Kabir Ponthls the beJief in the world as has become part 
of their creed. 

Unlike the othgr reformers of this period who did not cut 
themselves off from the fold of Hutduism (thougli they game to 
be the source of iospiration, directly or indirectly, for a number 
of SMtfi tix'lAm Hinduism), NSnak was the founder of a new 
religion. But the distihetiverLess of Sikhism as a religion in India 
is Open to question becanse "'the line belween Sikhs and Hindus 
is vague in the eKtreme". Writing in the Census Report of 
Mr. A. A. Rosc 3 observes how dithcult it is to disluiguish the 
creed of the Sikh to-day r “In the case of Sikhism there is the 
great difEculty that the Gums, from first to last, strove, like the 
modem Hindu reformers, not to break away from the ancient 
beliefs hut to reconcile them with a purer creed. Unfortunately 
this resulted, as probably it always must result, in a medley of 
beliefs, so that within Sikhism ivc find many religiouis ideas at 
variance with ils real creed. That creed involves belief in one God. 
condemning the ^vmship of other deities r it prohibits idolatry, 
pilgrimages to the great shrines of Hinduism, faith in omens, 
charms or witchcraft; and does not reco^ize ceremonial impurity 
at birth or death.., . But this creed is probably accepted and 
acted up to by a very small number even of those who call 
themfitlviis true Sikhs." 

'I Gaund, S. 
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This would imply that, with the passa^ trl CJme^ in the Dri^rLal 
''incompletely fused amalgam of ideas and sen-timents” con¬ 
tributed alike by Hinduism and Mohammcdanisni which formed 
the feachfugs of Guru Ninak, the Hindu element has come to 
be increasingly ddminant. The strange vitality which the ideas 
of Mayi and Karma-samsilrar possess make it wiell-nigh impossible 
for any icfoiincr thoroughly to eradicate them from the papular 
Hindu mindi more so from the thought of the speculative 
philosopher. Those Ideas persist in the subconscious, aitd assert 
their right to interpret values, even where other criteria of 
judgment have been adopted. 

In the case of Sikhism, however, tliO Hindu dottrincs of rebirth 
and maySi were always accepted. They were included in the 
Sikh religious creed by Nanak himself j they provided a charac¬ 
teristic Hindu mould to the guru's teachings. It is true, at the 
same time, thut Hanak attempted to rc-state tliesc doctrines in 
the light of Islamic thought, but the effect was too feeble to be 
lasting- As Macnicol puts it, 'Thu Mohammadan elements in his 
(Ninak's) thought react upon these doctrines in a way that is 
strange to Hinduism and scarcely reoancilable with it'^'.* In a 
sente, hfinafc was attempting the impossibEe- 
Ninak's insistence upon one God is rto doubt due to the inftuence 
of Islam. But while there Is this aEhrrnation of the divitie unity, 
that there is but one God, whose nsutie is true, the creator of all 
that is, NSjiak also maintains that God is pr^cmmcntly the 
Nirakira, the Formless One, who is "inaccessible and inappre¬ 
hensible”.^ It has been rightly painted out, in this coimection, 
that tha word monotheism Iiss a different connotation when it is 
used by those who inherit a radical pantheism which colours 
every aspect of belief.! And SO it is not strange to hear Kanak, 
the "monotheist", exclaims ''Wherever I look, there is God: no 
one else is seen.'" He Js the f ak e and the swan, the loEus and the 
lily, the fisherman and the fish, the net, the lead, the bait. So He 
is "Himself the worshipper. Search not fur the True One afar oS, 
He is in every heart, the light within .^'i 
Consequently, to NSr^ak, the world of Nature and the universe 
of beings were not Only God's creation but, in essenoe, the 
creation was itself God. And yet such an idea is not wholly 
acceptable to him, becauae the Mohammedan stress on the 
transcendence and the sole sovereignty of God over creation 
had held a special fascination for him. So he says, "God made 
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m&yl by His power; $eat^ lie beheld bi£ work witli del^'ht."^ 
So that. On ttie one hand, the world is the scene of God's provi¬ 
dence and, on the rjther, the universe is a mighty game of irre¬ 
sponsible power, a divine ^lort Oh the part of i nfini ty. 

Incongnioosty enough, Ninak, declares that the creator who 
made the world abo decreed trunsmigtatian. for rebirth and 
deliverance are absolutely dependent on Gwl's vriUr He knows to 
whom He may give reU^, and to Suoh lie liimself gives ic.' 
The law of Karmd operates automaticalLy, at the same time, 
though the sovereign will of God is plaoed above it. So that the 
consequence of the deed is acknowledged; God, as it were, per¬ 
mitting its ubiquitous sway. The straogc medlicy of the IfilMlic 
and the Hindu hebef of Kisfoet and Kamta is e:fpressed thus: 

The reecrding sngeds take with them, a recard of inan''s acta. 

It Is he himself soweth and Ike himself re^th. 

NSnsk. man Eu:Qereth tranSmigratLOn by God's order.3 

Salvation in Sikhism is the same as the Hindu comception of 
hheration from this i^'orld where life is completely contr^ed by 
Karmic law of aodou. If man but submitted himself to God's 
will and acted in accordance: with it, then "as a herdsman keEpisth 
watch ever his cattle so Gnd day and night guardeth man and 
keepeth him in happmess''.-! By His order man would share his 
lot of pre-ordained pleasure and pain till at God"$ pleasure 
man obtained release. If only man could know God to bide by 
His Will I 

But God is unknowable. At the very outset of the Ja^ there 
is a telling passage which drives heme this truth in unmistakabte 
terms^ ''By thinking I cannot obtain a conception of Hint, CvCn 
thiOu|^ [ think hundreds of thousands of times. Even though I 
be silent and keep my attention firmly fboed on Him, I cannot 
preserve silence. The hunger of the hurtgry for God auhsideth 
not though they obtain the load of the worlds. If a man should 
have thousands and hundreds of ttionsands of devices, even one 
would not assist him in obtaining God."* 

What is it that makes Him inaccBssiblc and concealed to men? 
KahTr answer^; The blindness of the inward eye, the lust of the 
world, May^, the great illusioci, not of meta;^ysjcal reality SO 
much as of moral niateriilism. On the side of God, mayl is, 
indeed, the pou'er which constituted the original stuff of the 
imlverse with its three constituent elements of strlAw, fu/as nnd 
iatnas. But In the sphere of the human, m^ya would appear to be 
the force of attraction to the lhin|^ of sense, the Measures of 
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passion, wealth and tast w^hioh fill the mind with a sense of egoism, 
Th» eg^sm effectively prevents men from realizing the need for 
deliverance from life and understanding that deliverantc is hia 
alone who has rid himseh of this ' "I-COtiStiouSncsg" ^ find would 
sa/j ^'If it please thee^ 0 Lord, Thou art mine and I am Thine". * 


S 

Another of these bhakti eults had its origin in Bengal, the 
leader of which became hnoWn as Chaitatiya "His 

life^j in the words of the Bengali historian, "was a course of 
thanksgiving, tears, hyiryns and praises oHcrcd to God. "^ 11 was 
an cAtremely emotional type of neligiOEi which Chaitanya preached, 
one of the oharactcristica of his sect hciing tlie influence in it of 
the kirtan or worship by means of music and singing. "In the 
course of the Afristt. . . they wculd become sensdesa or roll on 
the ground, embrace one another, laugh and cry alternately. . . . 
They felt themselvK immersed, as it were, in a sea of divine 
hhs^i. They felt as if they were with Krishna and Rrishpa with 
them. "3 

Chaitanya was- not an intellectual. The most authoritative 
source for the teaching of the sect is the Chaitanya Charitramritai 
but it is. impossible to say how fer tmfy rtpresentative it is of 
Chaitanya's teachings. It seems impossible that much of the 
elaborate theologizing which 15. there put into Chaitan^'s mouth 
could have been uttered by hictiL The general impression we gain 
of him from the book is rather of one indifferent to all argumenta¬ 
tion and increasingly given over to emotional ecstasies. So that 
it is not improbable that the speculative element in the teaching of 
the scot is the product of other minds, of later disciples. 

Tilt exact nature of the relation o£ God to. the material creation 
and the individual soul is something of a myatety in the philosophy 
of this sect. It Is generally accepted tbat the universe has come 
into being because of God's infinite powers and that it has a 
substantial reality in consequence. But it ia felt that a clear 
statement of that reality is admittedly impossible. Human souls 
are of the Supreme and dependent upon Him, They are regarded 
as atomic portions of His nature, but yet separate and distinct. 

To the Chaitanya thinker neither monism nor dualisin is 
aoceptablfi ■ with the result tha.t he takes nefuge in an intermediate 
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position^ & tompromise. caUed dcinfys^bhtdibiitdti, an ''incam- 
prebwisibW duatisiic intmisoi” whichj Kcording to a modeni 
’HTiter,, "is hot ii[id£»tood, but felt in tlie soul ts intuitive 
tfuth'." 

The world is the aiayin jagai, the Sphere where the power of 
illusion easily binds men in letters of material ccijoymentj in 
consequence of whicJa they suffer the pangs of perpetual rebirth. 
But it is iCso the place whore the noblest operations are possible 
to the soul, where bhahti may be learned and spiritual character 
developed. Even in this world the eye of faith can see the Lord 
in one's feilowracn, and in every object of naturer* This does not 
mean a oonceptiou of nature as revealing God such as is familiar 
to Western thought. It is rather tlial every object takes on the 
fprm of Kfish^ to the eye of the cfevoteE. He does not see natural 
objects as Nature; he sees only Kpshtja, 

According to Chaitanyaf the slate from which men are saved is 
that of bondage to the world, and that to which they arc saved 
is an eternal experieact of love. Souls are eternal servants of 
ErUhnaj but thmiigh foigetfuincsa they become fettered and 
cutaniled in things material, which is the pqwCr of illusion, 
mJyi Sakti.'i As Jong as the soul continues in thi!> state it is 
aub^t to birth aud re-birth, with all the sufferings that accom¬ 
pany tlie working of the law of Karma. But when, by whatever 
means, the soul, burning conscious of its rightful relation to 
Kpshna as its Lord and ^viour, turns to him jn faith, it- is rid 
of iHtuion and Ands salvation through the experiences O'! bhakti. 

So that it would appear, as it has been already indicated^ 
that in the tcac[up|s of the Chaitanya aeet^ the r-^ty trf the 
world, and of the creatmts which inhabit it. are stoutly maifLl^oed 
aa against the illusion theory of fiafikam. But the nature ctf this 
reahty is not entirely clear. The term rodyA Sakti is used to sigtufy 
the delusive nature of the material pleasures of Ide which ^ect- 
ivtly conceal from the seeker the actual presence of God in the 
foTTu of Kpshna, in adoration of whom is real happiness. 


9 

The significance of the writings of these poet saints wJiuse 
contribution to the religious thought -of Hindu India in gene^, 
and of later Vaishpavite cults in particular, we have been trying 
to evaluate is far reaching in its consequence- For, it must be 

^ KrbbDadas Kavlraj, dAdiJVmjAa Ck^riirUmfUa, edbed by Maiemdar, 
CiJcotta, If, 10, p. JtS. 
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admitted, the popular rcli^on of thje Hindu u largely baaed on 
ideas derived from the study of the devotional literature produced 
by these poet saints. Particularly is this so when we come to 
consider the hold that the doctrine of Mlyl has upon the mind 
of the ordinary man. To the common mau In Hindu India, 
assuredly, m^yi does not convey any specihe theological or 
metaphysical connotation; not, at any rate, as the doctrine over 
which the schoclmcii of the Vedanta endlessly debated. Never¬ 
theless, as a popular tenet of faith in Hinduism, belief in Mlya 
has tremendous consequences on practicaL problems of conduct, 
and the general outlook on life of the more though tfu] Hindu, 
when he is in a pensive mood. 

It is apparent that in the mjnd of these samts there is much 
confusion between the two concepts of Keality as the impersonal 
Absolute, and of God as personal. In a sense, it is deliberate. 
It is true that an attempt is made in some cases to reconcile 
these two notions in a higher synthesis, But not successfully. 
The explanations offered are pul in the form of mythological 
allegory or of mystic fancy; as such they do not lend themselves 
to the critical Ajialysis and evaluation of reason. The traditional 
view is that the personal cqaieept and the impersonal view of 
Roahty are superseded by a tranS'personal concept which is 
explicable only to mystic experience and not to the logic of the 
human understanding. But that is no satisfactory explanation. The 
more common vie^v is that both these descriptions o.f Reality 
are equally vabd. The nature of God is beyond human under¬ 
standing. 

In the final analysis, to all these saints, the essential nature of 
Reality is unknowable. But the conviction is equally strong that 
Reahty alone is, and that it is "one without a second”. Conse¬ 
quently, the end of religion for rhe iadividual is to attain to the 
unitary nature oi that one Reality, At the same time, it is 
admitted that the individual lives, and has his being, in this 
world of manliness. For alt practicat purposes, truly enough, 
every deed has its consequence. In fact, all life's varied experiences 
are to be explained in terms of the sequentiality of worla, which, 
it is believed, extends beyond this life to a scries of other lives 
necessitated by ihc fact that the continued eflecta of accumulated 
Karma, have to "bear fruit”. The principle of Karma works, os 
it were, automaticiUly- No one, not even God, can interfere vrith 
its worhitig. Karma is, therefore, outside Realily. The illain 
CMicern of the individual is to free bimself Irom the clutches of 
the law of Karma. This can only be by attaining to the nature 
ol Reality which, as has been indicated, is oortside the reach of 
Karma. 
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THE CONCEPT OF hAyA 

One reA^n why the Hindu it difficult to accept the 
belief in God as i perbon is because the idea of pfirsofiality to 
the Hindu mind implies action (Karma) ^ But action leads to 
action with its consequent train of births and re-birttis, till 
all action has worked itself out. Smiolyj thenj it would toUow that 
God Himself would be brought under the subjeotion of this 
nccessitariaiij Karmic process if Hie were also to be a "person". 
He also would have to suffer the consequences of His 
deeds; and tbat is unthinkable. Therefore^ although for the 
religious devotion of the Bhaktaj God has to he personahied 
in Some avatir or other, such a isersonal concept of the deify 
has to be saved from btbg brought under the purview of 
the intxiCirahlc law of Karme, To do this, the only posable way 
seems to be to rdate such a personal deity i^ith a oasic funda¬ 
mental concept of the impersonal Absolute who is 
perfection of inactivity aitd as such outside Karma's juri^o- 
tionj tha personal deity bdng more of a shadow chan a 
substance. 

Therefore, it is (wt surprising to find in these Bhakti cults an 
inhereot confitet between an iasLiuctive theism, on the one hand, 
which crmvK the satisfaction that comes from vwrthip, and 
experience of the divine love, and an authoritative monUmj on 
the other, which imposes itseff upon the adherents of these cults 
and weakens the confiidcnot and hope that theism lends to bring 
them. The warmth of the bhakti devotion finds itself forced to 
reconcile itself with the cold austerity of the advaita, and it 
does so by accepting a place not in the region of ultimate truth, 
but in the lower sphere of iipiorance (avidylj and illusipn [miyi). 
Often the Bhaktas express resentment against the compromise to 
which they are forced by the traditional authority of the Vedinta. 
but nowhere do they seriously disparage the conclusions of what 
seems to them its hnished logic. One at least of these Bhaktas 
deliberately chooses the bondage of Karma and re^birth SO that 
he may enjoy feUow'stiip with a God to The "release” of absorption 
into the eternal Brahman, which, however, even he admits is the 
supreme goal. 

"Few of the authors of these lyrics”, says a modem Student 
of xMarlthi Bhakti literature, "have any secular learning, but 
they are wise in the exiperience of life's sorrows and in their 
sense of the imiato aud itiextinguisbable thirst of the human 
heaft for God. Their interest in this world and its concerns and 
in the beauty that it spreads around them is altogether secondary 
to their absorbing interest in their relation to God- The nature 
upon which their eyes arxt over tamed is their own human nature 
with its failures aiwi its yearnings. The visible world is for them 
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'a hieroglyphic of the gpiiitu^ ivoiJd", und in that world their 
thou|hfs Tmainly dweJl/'^ 

So that to these saint-reformers, although the problem of the 
metaphysteal reality or othenvise of the worJId was not of primary 
moment, the world was an eEoctivo deterront to man's eKperlenne 
of fellowship with God, Such fellowship deErtandied a single- 
minded devotion whiidi was rendered im^ssibEe by the varied 
attractions of life. These attractions bound the individual to the 
unreal and the evanescent. The facts of life drew men into fheir 
coils by a magic spell such as an enchantress casts over men and 
beguiled them into pleasures which have no laating value j 
which, on the other handj have actual nepitive value in that 
they lead men astray from the valuea which would mala; for real 
happiness^ Such real happiness, these saints taught, was to be 
found in fellowship with God secondarily; hut primarily in mystic 
realization of oneness with the absolute Brahmaii. 

In this Sense the world, to them, is Mflya, false and seductive; 
and so to be denied, Ncverthelefis, its experiences were not to be 
regarded as merely imaginary. Such experiences were real enough 
to have terrible consequences on the individual; because aa a 
result oi the: experiential facts of thi^ warkaday world men. 
became involved in the inevitable train of the harinic process of 
saihs&ra. That ivas certainly ilo mere delusion. Moreover, such 
experiences were involved also in the eKperimental faith of bhikti 
devotion, where the individual actually fasted the joys of sweet 
eommuriion with a God of grace and love. So real was this experi' 
ence that one of these bhaktas, as previously indicated, prisfers 
the mUerks oi life on earth So tliat he may experience fellowship 
with God. 

But it is apparent that when the word mSyfi is used by th«e 
Bhahtas it is rather to connote the vanity of the world's charms, 
ft ig used in a '’moraT' sense, it 15 true; to them ts just 

the deceitful world which is like a witch, a temptress like John 
Bunyan‘'5 Madame Bubbls. But since their fheo.togical outlet is 
deeply dyed with the colour of Ved^ntic monism, the metaphysical 
implications of the term crept in jnst the same. The world was 
lil£, a sport of the Deity, a purposeless activity without a goal or 
end. 

From the later history O'! these Visih^uite cults, it is obvious 
that the unreality of the worldly existence is an axiom to the 
Hindu. There is Uttic doubt also that the attitude to life that Is. 
the inevibible consequence to such a view is very widely spread 
throughout the land. It is not Only tliat the world is mi^y^ in 

^ N. MactUodl, Rtiigims of Indian- Ptfftii, Assocfstlon Preaa. 
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tht setise that it alurwis for ^"mammon" and the imnitiral matrrial- 
iscn which a^s/oeiqted with it; but that the world is in 
the sense that nottiing about it is of abidici^ value; and what is 
mote, that everything about it is of nefative valne. 

When it is ciaijtbhl that these poet saints popularizEd the 
VedSinta it is implied that, largely due to them, Ved^tic ideas 
of the sole reality of the Brahniati and the ml^^nature of the 
world have cotne to possess such a strong hold on the jninda of 
the untcttGied religious many. And along with it the assumption 
tliat the hatma effect on every deed is inevitable; the mayi 
belief bi the ^^unrcality” of it all itas inbred ih the minds of men 
these many generations an attitude of indifference to the vrarld 
in Indiar After all, what did anythinl matter; it was miy£. 
Thar seemed an explanation satisfactory enough for those who 
are brought up in the tradition of these abbangs which have come 
to take the place of the prasthdn^ the triple canon of tho 
Ved^fa, in the rel^km of the avtrage Vishi^uite Hindu. 

IncviLably, also, such a conception of human life as these 
religinus teai^crs propounded leads to asceticism. If temporal 
relationships are unreab then to reach the real they must be 
ignored; such relation binds men to repeated birth in this nether 
region of illusion. The fuitdamentaE tenet of the Vedanta that 
the Rrahman alone is real logicalLy drives one to the conclusion 
that all elst is umeal. 

It may be contended that, perhaps, thb is the conviction oi 
the spccidativo few, bat not creed of the many. The fact, 
however, remains that though interpretations of the doctrinjes. of 
the sole eidstcFicc of tho Brahman and the ultimate identify of 
the individual Atman with it have differed, the authority of the 
VedSnta has been left unctucsEioned, airdof its vaiioas interpreters 
^kaia retained and still retams the chief authorityr In the 
fourteenth century JMneSvara speaks with deep respect of this 
high VedJhita teaching, calling it "the Brahma vidyi which rooteth 
out all idea of duality''. EkanAtha in the sixteenth centmy in a 
poem, the which has always been pcpolar in the 

Wr&thi ecunfry, spealcs of the "world, consisting of friends, 
neutrals and foes", which affects a man with pleasure and p^n 
"as being a phantasm of bis mind due to ignorance and nothirrg 
else''. 

Even if it is admitted tliat the term miyi. is used, in the 
devotional lyrics in a moral rather than a metaphysical sense, it 
eventually makes not much difforenoc. For tha moral ideal which 
the bhakta holds before himjelf does not seem to differ from the 
moral ideal that Hinduism through its philoGophio teaching sets 
before its adherents, The summitw ioiMiwt of the Hindn is the 
i8o 
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same whethijr he is an adherent of the emotional faith of Bhakti 
or of VedSntic monism, The moral awakening of which the 
Bhaktas speak, that is, the disenchantment from the spdl of 
the world's attractions, w really ths dawning on the mmd of the 
Icnowlcdgc of the sole reality of God and the identity of the 
jiv^man with ^e The real basis of r^igion in 

Hindu thought ia metaphysical^ however imperfectly that meta- 
physic may be constructedj and in spite o-f the ’‘'practical rnotive" 
of li^ration, which is the goal of the religious quest, the end 
continues to be metaphysical, Consequentlyj as V^mdco Sasiri 
puts it to Sir Alfred Lyal, "Alt this firm ground of belief and 
conduct becomes submerged in the vague, fluctuating intellect- 
ualisrn of the Hindus. 'Vainly you prove to us that the conception 
of an impeiBonai, unapproa^able Being is ineffectual and ethically 
pernicious; we recognise the moral danger but it does not stop 
ti5> for we are like mariners whom some magnetic aftrautSoji 
draws ever further beyond all havens to the bou^less sea/'^ 

■ ji iMis Studies, vol. U, E6 B. 


CHAPTER IX 


MAYA AHD THE MODERN HINDU MIND 

I 

The taaJt undertaken in tills chapter of tiur study is as audacdous 
as it k difficult, F&r many rcasoins, at any time in the history of 
Hinduisnij it is difficult to take a cross-sootiun of opinioii on any 
particular doctrine of helief, for tlic reason that Hinduism is 
unabashedly ill-deEuied and. amoephous. Nor would it be true to 
claim that the opinions expressed by the modem Hindu inter¬ 
preters of Indian philosophy and religion are rEally rtpresentative 
□f the actual thought of present-day Hinduism. Farticnlarly so^ 
because as never before in her long historyn HinduiSiTn is goin^ 
through a process of unprecedented chaii|ie and neconstmetion at 
the momentr The consequence is that the whole Hindu dharma^ 
using that term to inciLide the religious system, the philosophic 
outlook and the social rifOr^s (which in India are uniqnely bound 
up with the reli^Dus belief of the people] r motfi ambiguous 
than ever in it^ central affinuations and more uncertatn than 
ever in its boundaries. 

Bo far as the unlettered peasant is concerned his religious 
creed, fhotigb by no means dchnitely formulated, certainly 
includes the two axiomatic beliefs of Karma and Maya. By the 
former, he understands that practically everythiog in life is pr&- 
detcjiruned. It would jMt be correct to say that he is always 
conscious that every action he performs will "bear fruit". On the 
other hand, ho is obsessed with the notion that everything that 
happens to him in life is the result of the karma of a previous 
birth, ft ia not, then, the future efforts of what will be the outnwrue 
of deeds committed in this life that give him ooncetn, so much 
as the feeling of terrible helplessness at his inability to avert the 
events and happenings whl^ inevitably overtake him day unto 
day. All that is "written on bis forehead^'; it must needs be; 
nothing can prevent their occurrence in due order. Of that he is 
absO'lDtcf^ certain. 

There is no one of this peasant order who does not believe in 
the existence of God at the same time. To the student of religion 
who has been used to the dirtinctUm between the personal Gud 
of religion and the impersonal concept of the speculative thinker, 
it is perplexing when he finds the Hindu villager indiffciently 
referring to God as both "Him” and "It”. But to the village 
Hindu, it is most natural. The distinecinn is a distincticri without 
a diilcrcnjCC. The more speculative of these village seers would 
iSa 
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assuTE him that, essentisJly, the EtemaJ One is not to be tcimpns- 
bendfd by the human inteUecL Bat unkaDwable though God is 
(or, perhikps-, tflMBjtf Ht is unltntjwtible, being far removed from 
the ken of mankind), He i& never made iresponsible for the events 
that overtake 4 man in Jiis fife. ‘No Hindu villager (not, for the 
moment, considering the decidedly ajiimtstic type) would ever 
say that what has happened to him in bis life ia due to God's 
doing. He would say, rather, ''It is my karma." 

He beliewes in God as the ultimate. But he does not cortsider 
Him to be the source of the good and the ill wliich fall to hU 
lot in life. Ail that is accepted to be the outcome of the good and 
the ill he himself bad, committed in a previous birth. Llld is a 
natural cquiiai of events, 5 d to say, governed by the principle of 
karma and transmigration. Even in the popular mind, the working 
□f this principle is uncdatiCd to the Divine which, in the popular 
religious language, is alone the one liostu, substance. 

Nevertheless the facts of life are real onough. The events which 
occur in a man's life though they are due to the decree: of karma 
arc actual. One suffers them. But in e spirit of detachment, for 
they are all mlyS.. They cannot have lasting significance to the 
individual who can see through thfih falsity in relation to the 
eternaJ substance. 

In the same breath, the village scur consigns the events of 
life to the dictates of karmic determinism and dtscjibes the 
world about him as mayH. Ferhape an illustration from the 
Tamil screen stage will make this point dear, The most popular 
Tamil film, at the time of writing this chapter^ is a production 
entitled ''The Two Brothers", Tt is the story of two- brothers 
living together in a ''joint family" sharing their ancestral home. 
The elder brother has a lucrative position, as the manager of the 
local £ammd&r'S estates, while the younger brother, being brought 
up to uo profession but gifted os a. singer and an actor, ii not 
able to End a job and is forced to live on the older brother's 
bounty. But the wives of the two take a violent dislike to each 
other, chiefly because the older sistfll-in-law docs not appro'is of 
the eternal dependence of the poor relatives. Her disHke is further 
aggravated by the fact of her own childlessness, She intrigues 
to have the brothers separated and succeeds in driving out the 
unemployed TOunger brofhDr with hfs wife and two children. 
The younger brother goes to the city in quest of work arid struggles 
for days in vain. At last, by the merest chance, he is discovered 
by a radio broadcast company and is signed up on a handsome 
weekly contract, 'fhe older sister-in-law intercepts and falsely 
appropnat-Es all the money orders the artiste sends home to his 
wife and family. They stiU live in abject poverty, though neart 

iSd 
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doer to their affluent reiativics. To t 1 ting& worse, the rich 
wnmui totitrivK to have her poor sister kidnapped atid sends a 
telegrain to the husbandj is still broadcasting in the city, 
that the wife has doped with a stranger, The distracted husband, 
who has so long struggled and at last made good, all for the sake 
of his family, Ends that it has been all in vain] for the home is 
broken and the woman he has trusted has betrayed him. He 
decides to commit suicide, hut the nope snaps and Ids attempt 
to take his life fails. At this junctiirc, a san»y£si appears on the 
scene and explains to him that everything that had happened 
was due to kanna's law and since the wliole creation is has^ on 
Maya (mayidhiram) the uuivetse ia essentially false. Consc- 
quently he need not take things to lieart. The radio star is 
persuaded to gO to his hotUft toWL where he finds that his elder 
brother, doc to the rtiachinations nf the zamind^r^s wife, had been 
unjustly eharged with misappropriation of money and SLLmmaiily 
dismissM. The wife is also recovered frocn the hands of those 
who had carried her away, A general reconciliation takes -plaec 
between the brothers and the sistcrs-in-law. The younger brother 
says: "In this itiiyi world whatevei" bappena to us we must 
noL be unnecessarily worried, AU the troubles I had to endure 
had to be. 'None of you is rtspoiisdble for them. It is my karma. 
For all you know, had your kaima been like mine I might have 
had to deal as unjustly with you as you liad to with me. So let 
us not talk of forgiveness." 

To the eoHirnorr man, then, what happens in life is a mysterious 
□omhinatmn of the real iod the false. The world is. obviotisly 
real from the standpoint of the Karmic process. The SCcfuentiolit^ 
of the deed is as as it is inevitable. But since the process is 
not directly controlled by Cod, and since its effects can. be 
nctutialiicd by actionlcssness, passivity cm the part of the indi¬ 
vidual, what man eKperiertocs in this world is "false", not real. 
This docs not mean that the doctrine of is accepted in a 
metaphysical sense by the average Hindu, as a theory of the 
world, but rather as an attitude towards life. Frimarily this 
attitude U one of baffled mistrust. Nothing iu life is dependablej 
and whatever overtakes us in this ivorld, whether good or ill, 
cannot be explained with reference to a purpotsivc Mind behind 
the world process. The only acceptable explanation is that all 
events in a man's life axe due to the individnaj himself. But even 
there the mystery remains. For the individual can never be 
certain as to which event in life is the effect of which other event. 

This bafflement is due to our ignorance of the e:xaot nature of 
the karmic process. In the mind of the common man, however, 
this "ignorance" is not the same as the "Avidyi" of classieai 
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Ved^ta. It i£ merely an acknowledgment of man's native 
inability to fathom the mystery. So that the original meaning of 
the VMd as magic,, as mystetioitis power which blind¬ 

folds the individu^j is decid^Jy another element in the meaning 
of the term is it is now used. 

It ia also Bioccpted that the Moyd luka, the world of MiyA^ 
casts 1 spell of irresistible charm over men. Man is drawn into 
the mad whirl of life by the power of mAyS. Here, then, is an 
ethical implication; that the "good" man is one who is not sds- 
ceptible to the magic spell of mAyA^ but one who haa realised the 
delusive nature of the world's attractions. So that to be ethical 
would mean tg be enlightened. The virtuous man is the wise 
man. Hie ignorant is still within the domain of causation and 
therefore subject to the effects of good and evil deedSj but the 
wise man is installed in transcendental freedom and therefore 
above all causation, Karma has no hold over him, In this sense 
he is bdyorti good and evil. He has passed from the sphere of 
moral struggle to that of transcendent quiescence. That is the 
summwR ionfon ol the devout Hindu's religious and moral 
aspirations. 

So far as the average Hindu is concerned, without committing 
oneself to the danger of hasty generalization, one might contend 
with suCHcicnt justiheation tbat^ if he is pronouncedly religious, 
his thought and Dutinok are characted^ by an attitude of 
"world and life negation" which is conveyed by his use of the 
term "maya". It consists in his regarding existence as he experi' 
ences it in himself, and as it is developed in the world, as sumething 
meaningless and sairowful, and he resolves accordingly to bring 
hfe to a standstill iji himself by mortifying his will to live, and to 
renounce ah activity which aims at improvement of the coardlLions 
of life in this world. And as Schweitzer^ his well pointed out, 
all such wgrld-and-hfe negation takics no interest in the world, 
but regards man's life on earth either merely as a stage play in 
which it is bis duty to participate, or only as a puzzling pilgrimage 
throngh the land of Time to Eternity. 


z 

But so far as the speculative thinlcer in modem Hindu India 
is cgucerngd, there iz coosidetable evidence to show that much 
reflective thought has been expended on careful analysis and 
critical estimate of the classical Vedanta theory of the world as 

■ A. SchweLtzer, Induin Thfyvfhi pnd Iti Hoddee A 
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miy&. The culttifcd Hindu h pecaJjarly Aan^tiva to th* iacl 
that a good deal of the criticiEm of the Hindu philosophy of 
life is directed against the M 5 .yi Vfida of Vedinta. And a very 
large section of the Hindu intelligentsia holds that "'the inade¬ 
quate understanding of the Hftyfi doctrine and the popular 
viilgaruction of it is often at the root of a faulty criticisrn of 
Indian thought".^ Cooisequently there have been, of recent da^^ 
several attempts to re-state the djottiirie of Mlylf not orily with 
a view to vindicate it£ reasonableness as a- philosophic eaplanation 
of the rralure of the worldK hut also to prove that belief in IfflyH 
need not necessarily produce a frame of ruind and life^iutlciok 
sudi aa would prevent active and purposive participation in the 
world process, 

Ths bidt of this apologetic literature is naturally the work of 
the niodem VedSntins, inspiiedj in the main, by the life and 
teachings of SvSmi VivekSnanda. (jS&2-i9oa). The object of the 
followers uf VivelrSnaiida is arhieved through the arduous labours 
of the njemhers of the Rama-Kiishija Missioji. Their aim is to 
set afoot a conscious and deliberate reoricTifatioTi of the message 
of Vciiinta to new ends such as the modem world demands of a 
new India. Whether the RSmkpsh^ia Mission has realized its 
end of rejuvenating Hindatsm or not, it has "at least shown to 
Hinduism what would stem to be the one way by which it may 
travel to an assured future as a living religioj]. It has set itself 
to Actoiucnodate the ancient doctrine to the needs of a new world. 
What this movement seeka, others besides its adherents see to 
be urgently needed. It is thus representative of a widespread 
movement of thought and aapiration in the religious life of the 
India of tO'day.''^ 

All moderii VedSntins are anxious to prove fhat the popular 
idea of Mtya as "'nothingness" is far from what is meant by tho 
term. On the other hand, it is regarded to imply wrong perception. 
When a irtan mistakes a glittenng substance for a piece of silver, 
for instance, ha has "know-kdge" indeed: but it is wrong know¬ 
ledge^ inasmuch as it reprc-sents a tiling as what it rraUy is not, 
and also because some time later, on careful observation, the 
thing is found to be not silver but something rise. '’We are not 
questioning the existence of the world," points out a neo- 
Vedintin,} "but we are questioning its value or meaning. Ig it a 
plurality or is it a unity? is the question." It is therefore argued 
that the terms MflyJ and M^^yavada are concerned not with 

T PrjiifudiHia Eiiaratfl, C^ntCa, vQ3. xlii, iL, p. 
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existence but with mes-ning, not with the cbjective fact of the 
world phenomcuu but with the i^ubjective Attitude towards theiu. 
So that the doctrinfi ol ^f£y 3 i, th% contendj is really a doctrine 
of error^ which is to be appruachijd from the side of the individu9.ln 
Such error concerns not existence but viewpoint^ for it pertiitis 
to predication and fahe-predication which the VedEnta calls 
avidyJ. Everything in the world accondici^y exists and lays claim 
to reality; but its claims can be granted only w'hen it has been 
proved to be a form of the expression of the Kj^I. Therefore, they 
sajTf it is not the "'reality'^ or otherwise of the world that is called 
in question^ but its 

"The world around us is MEy 4 j'" writes Sv 4 nu liamakrish- 
pananda,' "for it appears beautiful and promises happinessL We 
run afrer it, trying to reach if through our senses, a^ struggle 
hard for it for years and years together, till at last it dawns on 
oar consciousness that it was after all a wiid-goMe chase- We 
cease to run, pause to consider whether after all it was not a 
shadow that we were running after. The worldj loo, than ceases 
to fascinate us; hut, on the other hand, it opens our mind to the 
treasures within, by suggesting retreat and closure of the gateways 
of the senses. Then the happiness which we were in search of 
outside win be discovered within our own self, as the man with 
a weak sight just considers that the lamp in a room is burning 
outside the roonij but soon detects his mistalce when the doors of 
the room are closed and the lamp is seen to still shed its beam 
iUuttiining the room.'"' 

Viewed from this standpoint, SvEmi VivckSnanda held that 
the theory of Mdyi was not intended to provide an explanation 
of the world. It was purely and simply a statement of fact. The 
fact is that we are placed in a world which can be reached only 
through the doubtful niedium of the mind and the senses. The 
world oody exists ill relation to them. If they change, it will also 
change. The exiatence wa give the world h^ no unchangeable, 
immovable absolute reality. It is, on the other hand, an un- 
dcfinflble mixture of reality and appearance, of certainty and 
illusion. If cannot be the one without the other. 

"And tho eternal contradiction between our aspirations and 
the wall enclosing them—between two orders ha™g no common 
measure—betweert contradictory realities, the implacable and 
real fact of death and the no less real, immediate and undeniable 
consciousness of life—between the irrevocable working of certain 
intellectual and moral laws and the perpetual flux of all the 
conceptions of the spirit and heart—the incessant variations of 
t Svaml Eamaktislmewiiiiaa, "Mflyt”. in th* Vslantd Ktsufi, 
vol. li, p. ^63. 
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good and evil, of troth &nd falsehood on both sides of a tine in 
&paM and time—the 'whole ooil of serpents wherein fTom the 
liginning of time the laomcn ot homan thought has found itself 
intertwined so that as it unties itself on one side it only ties its 
knots more tightly on the other—all this is the real world. And 
the real world is MSyi/'" 

To the exponents of modeni advaitism, tlLercfore, mJiy^ should 
not be defined as ndn-eicistenoc. It isan interniinliato farm between 
the equally absolute Being and nan-Being. It is not Existence, 
for it is Only the ''spcrt" of the Absolute. It is not non-Existence 
because this ^^spocl" exists, and we cannot deny it. 

How, then, can world-eSdstCnDO be defined? Only by a ward 
that has been made fashionable by science in these days, it is 
daimedj that word is Ratativity. And in M. Eomam RoEland's 
Opinion that word "gives the precise UKaiiing of Vivekinanda's 
conception of the world as miyl". According to the SvSmi, "Good 
and bad are not two cut^und-dried separate eKistences. . . . The 
very phenomenon, which is appearing to be good now, may appear 
to M bad tomorrow. . . . The firo t^t bums the child may ooolc 
a gcKKf ineal for a starving man. . ^ . The only way to stop evil, 
therefore, is to stop good also. ... To stop death wc shall have 
to atop life also . . . each of thorn (the two opposing terms} is but 
a different manifestation of the same thing. . , , The Vedi-nta 
says, there muft tome a time when we shall look back and l^ugh 
at the ideals which make us,afraid of giving our individuality."’ 
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This idea is mere systemati'cally expounded by Prof, Koldleswar 
Sa^tri of Calcutta in his Srigopal Basu-Mallik Fellowship Lcetnrca 
on the doctrine of MityS-J Aixordiitg to this modeirn exposition 
of MSyivida. the world is Erahman itself '‘under a particular 
state”. ThcrEfore it cannot be difienuit from EreLhinacir Because 
a “sligiti (ha»et" arose in Brahman as the world-odstencc, a 
separate name—MSyA—was given. But, it must be remembered, 
that change of state cannot, and does not, effect a real change in 
the nature of the thing. 

The univei^, prior to its modifications or differentiations into 
natnes and forms, was originally in an undeveloped, undiffer¬ 
entiated, condition. Kcltiliesvar Sastri claims that it was to 
this aiyuAti state of the world that Sankara gave the itame M^yt. 

■ ProttbUka vdI. JCmV, p, SeS. 

* Svanu Vivelanaailj, Laturt pw JVdjw toid lUujiifK, torapjete warka. 
it, p. or. || Kjopruit tffdSiiia Jitsari, P^. ff. 
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This Miyi has been identified iii the later Ved^ta and 

Pr&pa being a form of energy, it camiDt exht and operate in¬ 
dependently j it tnu&t have Brahmin for its substratum. An 
energy apaii from its substratum ^raya, is a figment of the 
imagination. St> it is indicated that ^aAkara hinaself made the 
MayS-world punmth'arddhrm. dependent on the Brahman, 

The term is also used to designate this undifferentiated 
primordial state of this world. The term asat does not sigriify 
that there was absolute non-eadstenoc—negation-^f the cfletts 
of nSma and riipa in a previous stage. On the contraryj all we can 
say is that white in a prior state n^Tnarnpa was not developed, in 
the present state it is developed. In this present state, both the 
nirgmja Brahman and M 5 ,y 3 i, being undifferentiate {nin'iSe£ba)j 
arc blended indistinguishably together like" 'honey and its flavour 
inseparably mijtedj the butter and its sweetness, the Ganges 
falling mto, and remaining inseparably mixed with, the ocean, 
with its name and form dropped”. Between M&yi and Brahman, 
in this asit sCite> the:re is a svariipa oo: ia4&imya relation: Mi-ya. 
has no reality or svartipa apart from Brahman. And, although 
in. a ''blend”, the Brahman coustituent in the amalgam still re- 
matns untouched and unaffected by M^yA, 

The MAyl-asat world has no reality apart from Brahman j it is 
not an independent principle like the Pndhina qf the ^hkhyi. 
Nor is it really differeiil from, and other than Brahman, it is 
Brahman as satkSryahhimukha, Brahman aS about to manifest 
itself, as desifin^ to diffeieritiatc itself. None but Brahman can 
cause the unfolding of namarupa. 

“Unless there is an intelligent principle to control, how can 
there be brought about the unfolding of the world as nAraar&pas?”, 
asks KokilBSwar Sastri. "And this intelligent pr^ipls which sets 
the world in niotiori, being the cause of all modifleattonsj is itself 
b^ond modifications."' MlyS is, therefore, the crwByc power of 
Brahman. In its undiffereufiated, causal conditi™ it is to ^ 
regarded as indistinguishable from Brahman. It is real (sat) in 
ihia State; for if is not considered separate (anya) from Birman. 
This i-s its s^m^nyavastha nr universal aspect. Bnt wh^ ItiAyS 
appears differentiated in the form nf efliect or vikira, it is unreal 
(asat): for it is now viewed, from the human end, as different or 
scpamtisd from the Universal or Brahman. This is Mly^'s vUtshd- 
vasifut or "particular'' aspect which is the ordinary vyavahint 
view of the world of nSmarupas. In its simlnyi^'aitha state the 
world is identical with Brahman and indistinguishable from it. 
But, when modiftca.tion5 nf namartlpa appear, theworld^isaco^ed 
as soEnething different and separate from the underlying, hiddeu 
' Koltiljemrar SutrL, in VrfiiJwM Madi**, lOjr. 4^^’ 
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universal, the Brahmart. The world is then aixorded a di^erent 
vdne as a sell-9uf!ident entity, 

Hodetn Advaitins argue that while thei% rdust be some differ^ 
Euce bet^'een the cause and its mwiificalions in die Iona of its 
effeotj tliere cannot be absolute difi^iente between them. Vet ui 
□ur avid^s^tha, under the influence oC Avidyi [ignprancfi) in 
whose #rip wc atways arc, wC took npon the particulars of n^ma- 
rtpa, the viSesha, as absolutely seprate hom the undertying 
universal or the samSuya. We should not forget that even in our 
vyavahiTih {empirical) view, all changes really stand connected 
with their simanya—the underlying hidden Rslity. 

It is not possible, therefore, to separate the namarupas from 
Birman which is the foundation on which they rest, without 
which they cannot be eKpeoted to last for any peiiod of tinte. But 
that does not imply that the vi1(j,ras are in tfiemselvies unreal j 
only they arc not to be conceived as something apart from the 
Reality, as self-eiisthng and independent. Consequently to de¬ 
clare the world as unreal is to malrc it separated from Brahman, 
to malie it anya or as different from Brahman, and to put it outside 
of Brshiuan. In that case the opposition between the world iu 
time and space and the eternal Brahman would he ahsolute, and 
the Tuhnile would itself bcDOme finite. 

Nevertheless, In the final analysis, MiyS is anirvacjunlya, in- 
explicable, for it is a nnique composite of that whicJ) is for ever 
changing and of that which never change. The nimarupa eleroent 
in world-mstence m'iiyd bemuse it is liable to constant 

change; while the Brahman element is described as kwtastiut 
nityit because it is subject to no manner of change or trans¬ 
formation, forever at rest. Keeping these two kinds of nitya in 
view, the Vodinta maJtts the direct rnateria! cause of the 
world, while Brahman is indirectly the suhatratem of the wrfd. 
Ttiiere & the tiausocndent Brahman behind the MSyi which oon- 
stiiutcs the material cause of thU changing world of n9marllpa. 
When maya emerged from Braliman, when the avyakta stage 
developed into the vyakta stage, it came out as universally 
pervading prinaspandan. In ttie Vodantic scheme of creation 
^ first manifestatinns of Miy£ as prauaspandau. It is daimed, 
is known ^ hiranyagarbha. It held within itself what later 
dtvElcpcd into the catomal and internal senses and the five 
dements. The finite selves also derive all their elements of com- 
prehensIcEi and action from this niiiwersal^rina. 

It is True tirat the world of nlmarupa is cojistantly ebangingj 
but what does change signify? The wwld of namarapa is finite, 
and 50 Incomplete; hence it is always changing to oomplete itself; 
it is moving towards something beyond it which would make it 
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complete. The world o£ n^arupaj thereforCj » not merely wha-t 
WE describe as the natural: St is also supEmatuiaJ: it is what it is 
and yet is not: not itself,, because behmd and beyond the "■ world"' 
ft transcendeiit and abiding element is ever present. Charijctcristic: 
of every change, of e^'ery stage through which the world is passing, 
is a. reaching out to something beyond. Therefore^ every stage in 
world-history is what it is and also something other than what it 
is. Apart from this persistent supernatural factor, the world is 
nothingr Undergirding life is the inexhaustible {avyayaj tiirgu^ 
Eiahman. 

"The term ptdiia is the world-seed^ acid the unhnowable 
Cifthrnan is defined as sat-Brahman in relation to and in identi¬ 
fication with the prdiija. This non-inteILi|^l world of difiereiKes 
existed in the form of this seed out of which it is produced. It is 
this seed of prlya which developed or became manifested as this 
non-intcLUgeevt world. 

So that the world in its continuous translonwations remains fts 
it is; for its content is always the same, and in and through fts 
chanfiog states it preserves its identity of content. So the modern. 
Vedantin argues. Further, life is trulj? dynamic, yet it holds 
within itself ft static soul, as it were, which transmods all motion, 
change or activity such as we associate with our idea of time and 
space. Life is thus at once relative and absolute. This is the 
central point which the modem Vedantin wishes to stress through 
the doctrine of Mayi. Any social philosophy that does not ta^ 
into account these contrary natures of life is sure to miss its 
mark, they claim. If life is taken only as a dynamic principle, an 
eternal flux, through eternal time and space, it would become 
meaningless; change is net explicable without reference to Un¬ 
changing Reality. This unchanging element is called the spiritual 
principle of life, and the changing is referred to as the material. 

Therefore, it i$ urged, since Birman cannot be fnlEy realised 
without ft conception of tha world adequate for the purpose, the 
Vedlnla is "an attempt to conceive of the srorid as. a whole by 
means of thought. To look at it with the attitude of aversion, to 
regard the world, therefore, as an illusion, never tends to the 
best results of right apprchcnsEnn either of the world or oJ 
Bralimati.'"^ 

The modern Vedintin would say that the term Mfiya conveys 
ft characteristic Hindu attitude with reference to world-existence 
of which modem man seems unaware: that the world is only 

I KeldletvMflj Sutri. "'What H Maya and Why b it AalrviCftiiLtyft in. 
KfiffrtJifl JfMprp, rff 3 F, p. „ *. .i 

» P«)£taaM Giiindra NEunyina Mallik, "Vishnu lsm and Modem Sciroiifit 
Method of PhikHicipliy'', in KedJaiff Kcmri, 1539, p. J59. 
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RcaJity under dviguise- In liicr there is more tluin msets the eye. 
Just hovif it cflincs about that Reality assumes the gnisc oI this 
transitory world with its "perccivers^ perception and percepts, 
actors and action, finjoyeis and enjoyments”, joys and sorrows— 
cannot be explained by reason:, but must be accepted as mllyl. 

’'Herein li« the sticngth and tbe weakness of the theciy". 
Writes anothor modem apologete, "’that m the world wc see many 
things which cannot he cxpl^ocd satisfactorily, that the creation 
and process of the world seem to be altogether aimless, that our 
experience includes illusions . . . these tend to justify the notion 
that cKipirital life after alt U but M^yi, a mixture of truth and 
faUehoodj appearance passing for re^ty. Its weakness consists 
in its iriability to explain itself, whkh perhaps is really a virtue. 
For true Maya should not be Eeff-mcphcable.''’ 

Similarly^ though mUyfl hides tbe truth from ims-j presenting a 
world of confusing plurality, it has given nS also a mind. This is, 
perhaps, the most precious of all gifts] if man would but leam to 
use and control that mind, he can transcend all limitations placed 
On him by this very M^yH. 

The modem Ved^tio, therefore, holds that "talcen by the 
right handle”, can be made to serve the highest purpcK^ 
of man. The intellcet, the imagination, and the will art among its 
invaluable boons. By the training of these faculties, by a course 
of self-less life and conduct, of im^uiiy and meditation, wc might 
taar through this fascinating veil of M^yi and obtain a vision of 
Reality by which the final emancipation of the struggling spirit 
i$ accomplishedr PoH'er and wealth are souri^efi, of danger and 
disquietude to the selfless ^ui, but they are means of bringing 
relief and comfort to myriads of pooir when rightly and freely 
used. 
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Two chaructcristic trends mark the development of Indian 
philosophy as it ti]tkes shape in India today, as it emerges from 
the travail through which orthodox Hinduism parsed and is 
pas^g. One tendency is to hold fast to the tradition of its own 
ancient past ] the other is to graft on to the tradition the activism 
of the CKsident. Modern Hindu thought veers by infitiact towards 
a monistic interpretation of the universe; such a tendency has 
persisted throughout the whole Indian religious tradition] at the 
sarific time, it pulsates today with a now urge to activism, a drive 

' K. A, KTiihni5wapii Iyer, P'rJaHto cr lA* Sii&rtia e/ GancEh.. 

Madras, 1930, p. 16S. 
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towards activeji service. Whether these two ideals can be 
hicught togiqther into a living functioning iinityj is still open to 
question. Howeverj on the success of tl^s attemptKi synthesis 
rests the fiotire futme of Hinduism. 

The change which ha^ come about in the religious thought ot 
IndifL to-d^ compared with that of an Earlier gencTatiim stands 
out in vivid gontrasit when w* set side by Side the Autobiography 
of the Maharishi Devendranath Tagore, for instance, and the 
letters and poems of his dlustrious son, Rabindranath, The 
leligious reformer of the Victorian age, who was intinnately 
associated with the history of the Brahmo Samlj in its early 
beginningis, based his Brahmo Dharma on the thought-fabric of 
the Upanishads. Dcvcndrajiath was a mystic. His Hte was spent 
in rapt contemplaticm of the One behind the Many. The world 
and its demands held no appeal for him. It held no call for active 
service. What supremely mattered was union with God. His son, 
'Kahindranaith Tagore, is also a worshipper of a God of Grace, but 
the solvents of advaita are more powerful in liis p«tic nature 
than in his father's mere siutply devout one. He desires ''tn- rise 
into the bare Luhnity of God's anoruwded presca]ce:''\ "The 
he writes elsewhere, "which gives our spiritoal vision 
its rif^t of entrance into the soul of all things, is the of 

India, the maniram of Peace, of Goodness, of Unity—ifinlam, 
aifwiiYflim," These are representative of the intellectuaT 
inltcritance of the contemporary Hindu, of what we may describe 
as his monistic outlook. The intellect of man, when it is awake, 
is always arid everywhere occupi'^ in an endeavour to reach a 
simplification of the complex of things. India^ it appears, has been 
"in all its history posseted in a high degree of instinct^ for 
philosophizing and has pursued its quest for the unity of all things 
with an almost unparalleled dfivotion".' One solvent of the 
advtiiUi is the doctrine of Miyfi, which, in its extrerne farm, irvould 
solve all the iucquahtics of hfe atid the conflict of the moral aiid 
the natural orders in the universe, by denying the reahty of 
difference and hy affirming that only mahman is real. Ail else 
is unreal^ but not a mere iLusion- 

To Rabindranath Tagore, the world is the play of the Supreme 
Person revelling in image-making. If a man tries to find oat the 
ingredients of the image, they elude him; they never reveal to 
him the eternal secret of a}>pearance. 'Tn your efiort to capture 
life as expressed in living tissue," writes Tagore, "you will hnd 
carbon, nitrogen, and many Other things utterly Utllike life, but 
never life itself. The appearanoe d«S not ofier any commentary 

i MaenKJol, ’’^Rjeligimis BacIqgmtiiiO. of the laiiiau Fw^te", p/ 

Stligimi, Cfili^Q, vel. xii, pp. 317 ff. 
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of its maLterial. Von may tali it Miyi and pretend 

to dislKlieve it, bat tlw great ardstj the MlVyfiviii, is not hurt. For 
art is it lias no other eKpiatiation but that it seems to be 
what it is. It never tries to conoeal its evasiveness, it mocks even 
its own definition and plays the game oi hide-and’Seek through 
its constant Aight of cliatrges.”i 

So that the ultimate diAeience between one object and another 
is only that of a changed rhythm in regard to their particular 
situittoii and ciruinnstance. Behind the scene is present the Artist 
who imparts an appeaiante of substance to the unsubstantial. 
The clisnie or the rhythm cbaracleristit of life U due to the 
movement generated and regulated by Divine harmony; it is the 
creative ftJKC cKcrcbcd by the Master-hand of the Artist. 

The reality of the world, then, lies in its relation to God. The 
fact that we exist has its truth in the fact that everything else 
docs Mist. TJie faetuahty of extstenoe is not to be questioii^. 
But man must probe deeper into what appears to realise actual 
beiog asof God- The 'Tam'' in a man crosses its finitude whenever 
it deeply rcaJiaes itself in the "Thou art". In this crossing of the 
limit hes joy^ the joy men have in beauty, in lovCj in greatness. 

Tagore confesses that he cannot satisfactorily answer questions 
about the problem of evil, or about what happens after death. 
He confesses that he cannot satisfactorily explain the working 
of the law of kunna and its consequent rc-birtb. But he is sure 
that there have come moments when his soul has touched the 
infinite and has become intensely conscious of it through the 
illumination of joy. 

"I believe," he says in describing his philosophy of ljfa,i "I 
believe that the vision of Paradise is to be seen in the sunlight 
and the green of the earth, in the bcanty of the human facie and 
the wealth of human life, even in objects that are seemingly 
in^i/lcarit and unprepossessing. Everywhere in this earth the 
spirit of Paradise is aiivake and sendin|; forth its voice. It meacht^ 
dur inner ear wlthmit our knowing it, It turres our harp of life 
which sends our sspiration in music beyond the finite, not only 
in prayers and hopes, but also in temples which arc flames of fire 
in stone, in pictures which are dreams made everlasting, in the 
dance which is ecstatic meditation in the still centra cf move¬ 
ment." 

This is obviously the poet's interpretation of the creative 
spontaneity which is defined in Sahkara Vedanta id thu co[u- 
prehensn,'e catego^ of ffla, God's activity is acknowledged even 
in the realm of this m£yi-%H-orld existence as pure self-expre^ion, 

■ S. JRadhaJo^Jinui and J, H. Muijbfqdj CiH^Simparafy 

Gegr^ Allta 4 Unwla. London, p. ^■3, * IhH., p. 6fi. 
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in tilt sense that it is not constrainwi or determined by any 
conscious purpose. It is a Divine "pliy" which realizM itseif 
from its very natti^e withouE subserving some trther ond. Tagore 
tiles the example ol art to explain the priiijti|ijlje of creation. T’or, 
to him^ the supreme moments of artistic creation afford., peihapis, 
the closest human analogy tg what SahJdira meant by the Divine 
■"‘pJa/'. These two arc moments of pure self-expression which 
transcends altogether the category of conscious will or puipo^, 
but which IS at the same time rationally determined from within. 


5 

A more interestinf development of modem thought in Hindu 
India follows the line of thought suggested by the concept of 
^akti. The metaphysical theory of SaktivSda is associated with 
the religious cultua of the worship of Maha MSyS, the Great 
Mother, the Adi ^akti of the Tantras. This worship was, possibly, 
in its origins, ind^ndent of the Erahma religion as presented to 
US in the Voda bWhitas and the BrShmaoas. But. in dealing 
with the origin and development of Tantrik OLilts wc arc Jargely 
in the realm of conjecture. We cannot adduce valid evidence to 
substantiate any one of the theories now current. There is. how¬ 
ever, a considerable body bf literature dealing with the Sahti 
cultus and religious philosophy; much of it has been interpreted 
to Western students through the arduous labours of Sir John 
Wnodrofle and Pundit F. N. Mukhopadhyaya. 

As it ia now held, the Sahta doctrine affirms that "all is con¬ 
sciousness”, however much "unconsciousness'^ app^rs in it. 
Woodrofie quotes Kauiatharya Sadinanda as sayiog in his 
commentary on the liopanishad; "The changeless Brahman 
which is consciousness (rtf) appears in creation aS M^ya which 
is Brahman as consciousness {^idriipdHi) holding within herself 
unbegirining karmic tendencies in the form of the three 

gunas. Hence site is gunamayi despite being clnmUyi. As there 
is no second principle those guijas arecilSakti."^ 

Saktivida is essentially a non-dualistic doctrine which holds 
that cit or consciousness, as the alogica! whole, is the one rtahty. 
The concept of cit in. this system, however, includes not only the 
spiritual principle in man which forms the static basis in which 
his universe of experience lives and has its being, but also that 
which fiy and as its own power fiaktl) becomes or appears as the 
universe. Cit and its ^kti. or the "power-holder” and its power 
are not to be considered as separate entities. They are to be 
■ Tbc frupHiue Devi La thus pf:a:kisha vhuaislu samsTvaya mpipi. 
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reganded as dek and the satne aJo^cal prind^ in 

terms of human logic and viewed m the static and dynamic 
aspects of the Supreme as it appears to the pragmatic viewpoint 
01 man, :Satti is really the Aowlnto Brahman appearing as His 
Own object, and it tiausforms itself thereby into the wor^s, both 
gross arid subtle, without ohauging its csscutiaJ nature. This 
change is cflected through a process of "veiling" which consists 
in a system of "stresses and strains" that go to form specialised 
cientres in thu undivided ocean ot €it. At the head of alt such 
centres stands the suprcnie Bindu or metaphysicaL point which 
is (ut^ahti contracted in a point infinitely small but of massive 
potency, in readiness to evolve into the univeme of forms, gross 
and subtle- In other words, the Bindu is the Perfect Universe in a 
condition of muimum veiling but of infinite potency. The trans¬ 
formation of the cit^ti proceeds until the production of gross 
matter: in it hidden, as it were, the dUahti lies in a latent condi¬ 
tion, a state that is generally temltd SS "unconsciousness". But 
matter is not really unconscious-, alt being the manifestations of 
dt$akti, The so-callul imconsciciiisaesti is nothing hut a veiled 
form of consetousnessh Liberatkn, in this system, therefore, 
consists in developing the power to see tliroufh this veil and in 
perceiving all, whether gross or subtle, conscious or unconscious, 
good or evil, a& citialcti ilScU. 

The chief diherence between this syslxm and the 
lies in their respective attitude towards the phenomenal world. 
The Mayivldin's definitkin of tianacendcntaJ Reality as change¬ 
less persistence in the three tenses of time makes him regard the 
woiM of becoming, which is characterized by change, as unreal. 
^tivSlda, on the other hand, maintains that an ader)uate under^ 
standing of Reality should include all experience whether changing 
or changeless, temporary or long-standing; also that, if changeless 
persistcccc be taken as the definlticnof R-eafity, the transcendental 
Cit of the M^yilvildin does not meet it. For the MaydvSdin^ who 
has hb cwn sebeme for religious endeavours, his own View of 
praictical methods to raise the veil of igncrance that hidez 
Reality, must admit that there is a difference of condition bed ween 
the Birman o-f vyavahSrik oxpericncc and the unvidled Absolute 
of the paramirthik realm. Of course, it is undoubtedly a diffcrenice 
that does not affect tho Brahman as it is in its^f. Still from 
"veiling" to '''nnvcilihg" or vice versa is a change of condition. 
To say that vcilirg and unveiling are both imniaterial and un¬ 
substantial b not to deny the change. In nrdinajy experience 
even a fancied change is an actual chungs of conditionL Changeless 
ness, mere or Ib5 Similar to what the MSya Vldin ascribes to the 
parabrahman {cit) may be posited with regard to Sakti as well. 
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FurlJifir, wlien conHidcncd as a whole, and not in cross-sections, 
SaJtti remains the same during the ^riod of manifestation, and 
even at the time of dissolution it is still foand to retain the 
capacity to resolve back to its. original state, 

^aktivAda, again, contends that the MiySvidin's concept of 
inscnitahle MSyJi involves a veiled dualisin tliat gijts coimtcf 
to his essentially mfinistic doctrine. TiHVyfl. is cittiET Brahman or 
Eot Brahman. If it be the lattcTj it is art independent reality, and 
hence involves daalism. If the former, MSyJl and its products 
cannot bti called unreal, since Dialunan is the one reality, and it 
has Brahman as its basis. The world of experience is not, thcre- 
fore, an "illusion". It is "limited reaJity''‘j in tlie sense of being 
limited in time. It is real also in another sense, since the Vedas 
assert that the world-flow ia beginniriglcss and endless. Since the 
phenomenal world is also an experience and a reality, an adequate 
conception of the Transcendental must include that as well. The 
JiaySlvadin'g Bralimaji is not really a transcendental conoopt, 
but only the logical counterpart which human reason should 
necessarily posit as a permanent background for the changing 
world phenomeria. Saktiv5da, which interpretii tlic terms Absolute 
and Transcendental as meaning "exceeding or wider than relafkui", 
on the Other hand, maintiiins that the really trsnseendental is the 
true and completB alogieal Whole, the co^mplete and the Perfect 
Given, which includes botli Being and Becoming. Thus, ajccording 
to ^^tivida, the One and Supreme Ttcality is fuller than any 
definition which may be proposed. It is even beyond duality and 
non-duality. It is thus the Experience-Whole, the aJogical. The 
MSySvJdin's parabrahman is an aspect of it; but not the whole. 

This is the position of Sri Aurobindo Ghosc who seeks to evolve 
what he calLs a "synthetic" Indian philosophy, a ■lysEem of 
thought, that is, which will bring together the brat of the classical 
darianas of ancient Hindti heritage into a co-ordinated acceptable 
philosophic scheme which will be adequate to provide the genera- 
tioiis to come with an attitude of life and towards life such aa wiU 
be in accord with present world conditions of progress and 
achievement, ^ri Aurobindo Ghosc is Ofie of the many deeply 
religious minds within Hinduism who are seeking in many 
diflerent ways to enable the Hindu to inherit the future without 
denying the past. As a sympathetic observer of modem religious 
movements in India' has remarl<ed, the primary aim of modem 
Hindu reformers is ‘'to enable its adherents to exchange ideals 
that have been passive, static, atar?(ic" for otluers by means of 
which they may become . . . "canals of action in this world"". 

"Maha Maya", says Sri AunoHndo Ghcuse, "is the Divine's 
[ HacniDOit, Tia Livinf tj {h6 Indian Ptffpltt p. 
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5el£-uiif(j]ding and raanifested aspect. Shfl is His manifcstm^ 
Hi& activie pvt, He Is the Arusha aikl she is the Prakriti. 
He is i^he seed and she is the matrix. She acts, origanizcs, labouis 
and fui&ls his purpese tis utter pcrtectian. She is the s&le eitecutive 
force,”' 

"Endlcsa self-expansion through the endless ^lay of His de¬ 
lightful ttituie is His purpose. He plays the universe from the 
incenscierit to the aJl-cpuscicnt Spirit. Threu|h the piaktiti 
nature (Mfiya)f He plays, embracing all m His sdf, and nature 
works thro(igh eternity to fulfil Her Lord’s WilL ^Vhat we call 
the past, present and the future is a triple unity of the eternity, 
one eternal present extended from the past and extendutg into 
the future. Onr births and rebirths are inevitable processes for 
Her pregre-Kfive labour of evolution.''* 

Therefore, Aurobiado Gbose mges us to ^'see the world as His 
liidr Work as God's worker, following His will in yoil for tbe 
establishmeiit al His kingdom of Peace, EIhs and Beauty here. 
I'he world is God'^ temple, the play garden of His conscious 
fore*—an eternal EasalHa. , . . He plays all His creatures to 
Himself. This universal Drama of Evolution leads life through 
marvellous, mullifarious scenes, from clod to plant, from plant 
to worm, from wonm to beast, from beast to man and from man 
to God. . . . Such a life is not a dream, a mirage, a mi^rable 
phantom. It seems so to the divided mentality, for man has not 
yet embraced existence as an act in God's universal play. All that 
is, emanates ironi His Ananda, has its bcirtf in His Ananda and 
enters into His Anandar Knowing this yoo can live, in the active, 
relative world the life divine. AU life is the yoga of the Divine 
done in you by His supreme natuie.”J 


6 

Dr. Radhakrishnan, who is perhaps tite most outstandii^ 
intcrprcticr of the Advaita at the present in India, though not a 
^kta, has been at pains to prove in all his writings that the 
Bialtman of Hindu ttiwght is not a metaphysical abstraction 
but a living, dynamic spdiit, the source and container of the 
infinitely varied forrns of K^Uty. He holds that according to 
Upanisbadic thought, Bruhman is essentially aniiMava or realisa¬ 
tion as jflccAj'ifdBUBda. Such a "blissful absolute'' or "noumenon" 

r SheddlianaBda Btarmti, op tb? "■physical Reality According to Aiito- 
biiHlO CbOK-'j S>Ttbf[K l^liAOpJiy . Jit Tin ScAftTar, PcndJiihEiTy^ 
April iSij4r vol. ex, Ko. 7, v. 4±4. 
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fs not a mere mctaph^TMcal ibsolatej unrektcd to eiperience- 
On the other hand, it is the deepest ood tho inofit iundunieiita] 
experience. 

Developing Sankara's &ug^tive idea of in his own way, 
RadheJoishiiail claims that the world as rnSyi is rcaliy icidicative 
of the world as an historical proce^ the working out 0? purpose 
through various incomplete stages towards oornplctiun. This 
process^ Hadhakrishnan calls saihs^ra: in it each movement 
contains all its predecessors and is built on them. "The historical 
particular", says Radhakrisheun,' "reaches its endw'hon it attairts 
its destiny. Progress involves some objective to b* realiied, some 
purpose that is to be accomplished through change. Eelease is 
the rcaliiation of this ideal when the particular ceases to be 
boymd to the historical plane, Moksha is freedom from historicityH 
or te^nporal process, or birth and death, which are the forms O'f 
time. Histari£.ity ceases with realization." 

Eadhakrishnan points out, further, that Sankara advaita does 
not nKcssarily imply that the JiviLtman is merged into the 
absoluteness of the paramatman when moksha is reatifed. 
^Pleara, it h claimed, really taught that released souls at tlic 
moment of release do not pass into the stillnefis of the Absolute 
but secure a steady vision of the oneness of all. The individualitijes 
will be dissipated only when the world process terminates. 

This is, indeed, the teaching of Appaya Dikshita, a later 
follower of fiafihara who argues in the last chapter of his 
SuIdAHniaitiaisAgraha that Sankara allows the maintenance of 
individuality until aU individuals are liberated- Acooidini; to 
this later VedSntic doctrine of sarvarnokti or universal salvation, 
the freed soul attains to divine universality, but is strictly linniUid 
as a Centre of action, althoi^h atl hts action is inspired by pro¬ 
found insight. He retains bis condition of inner equilibrium in 
spite oi changing externat circumstances. But hewilJ find extsteiice 
in heaven intolerable so long; as tliere is one single being who does 
not there. Only when every historical individual gains his 
end, the world process is complete. The world escapes from the 
historical. History has meaning only so king as tliere is travail, 
the travail of the creative process. The consummation of the 
world purpose means the realization of all values. _ The world 
wilt not pass away until all values are realised. This viould be 
when all historical particulars find fulfilment in the grand 
scheme of the whole which, strangely enough, is really a "self- 
destruction V. 

RadhakrishnanS defioiticn of Advaita is contained in this 

< S, KadliaVriahuaB. FroeoNiiiigf vj thr SiWi Cpi^an o/ 

PhiioifpKy^ Lonfimnii, rflaft, p. ^5. 
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significant passagfc' '^An atemal purpose giiides and infoo^s the 
race to the highest g(Hicl. All thii^gii are one in their beirvg and 
origin, one in the general law of their eKistence, one in their 
independence, hut each realizes this nnity of pnipose and being 
gn its own lines, AH manldnd has One destiny which it seeks and 
ititreasingly attains in the pwgress and retropcssian of the 
countless TniHions ot history. The realization of this destiny is the 
and ol the world when all beings and all worlds art resolved to¬ 
other in one equal and inseparable stillness.""^ 

If Radihakri^Eian were ashed to explain the nature of the 
relation between God and the actual world process he would be 
indined to agree with Sankara that the relation between the 
Absolute Spirit and tht changing rndtiplicity is incompriehensjble. 
To him, as to Sahkaia, the question is illegitimate sinoc it assumes 
a distinction bcLween the two. There is nothing other than the 
Absolute and yet the Absolute is not the inutafalB irvorld. The 
Absolute is present in aJI things but nnconfused. The world rests 
in God, but how exactly we dn not know. 

Therefore, to Badbakrishnan, as to a large number of the 
Hindu intelligentsia today, airy attempt to explain the rdatign 
between God and the world leads to aji impaste. To say tlMt the 
infinite spirit creates the finite is to' assume that the infinite 
spirit is attacked by the limitation of time. H God is regarded as 
the cause uf the world, we will be faced with the problem of 
accounting for the origin ai God Himself. It is diScult to know 
how the finite oooditioned world is 'Caused by aji infinite eon- 
ditioned Being. We cannot say that the Absolute manifests itself 
in the finiin fur the finite cannot manifest the Absalute. Nor can 
we distinguish between Being and its manifestation. If we 
say that the world is a transformation of Cod, the quaaticn arises 
whether it is a part of Cod or the whole of Cod that is transformed. 
If it is the latter then we have the lows pantheism which wntoses 
God and the world. An evolving world wid mean an evolving; 
deity. If we say it is a part of G^ that is transformed, th'sn we 
will have to assome that God can be partitioned. The issue will 
be then raised as to what is the nature of the unrealized residuum 
and tlat which is realized. 

Radhakrishnan condudes that in the face of Sa'di complexity 
the most modest course for philosophers \rould be to namit a 
mystery at the centre of things. It is M3.y&, mystery. ''Let us 
hold f^ both ends'', is Radhakrishnan’s advice, "and not fry 
to find out where the lines meet. The real is the supreme ^irit; 
tJje actual multiplicity is rooted in the real. How,, we do not know. 

= 5 . Aadhakdibn^n, PKtfffdifttf ^ IwftTnaiimaf Ccnjpm af 

Longmans. i^Kiv p. ^7. 
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It is ft mystery which wg cannot penetrate and a wise agnwtkasni 
#1 i£ the only rational attitude/'' 
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In modern India there is alw a school ot the y^onger feneration 
of Hindu thinkers who hold to a prafjtiatic ideal istUr They contend 
that "pMosophy as a human pursuit ought to be no barren 
speculation bait an illuminating vision of tenth which inevitably 
prompts to self-culture and social service".^ Tlicy see the desperate 
need in India for a new social philosophy which will meet new 
conditions and provide a new message of hope. They ash for 
leartesaness in thought and ireedom from the tyranny of texts. 
They emphasize the moral fts the ultimate principle in life, looking 
to Mahatma Gandhi as their ideal philosopher-saint who has 
propounded in his life and tcachmga a faith wliich may weU 
provide the basis ot a philosophy so revised as to horii^ out its 
bearing on life. Gandhi is not a metaphysician^ but within the 
limits of his theism hc has done what a metaphysician may bo 
expected to do. But they are, nevertheless, highly critical of 
Gandhi's attitude towards life in getieral and tewan^ life in the 
industrialized West in particular, 

" Gandhi] i'a mural fervooif and austerity evokn ooir deeppl 
homagCr" writes, Prof. Wadia, "but true morality must fleoirish 
not in the artifidal atmosphere of studied simpHcityj bat in the 
busiest haunts of mcn. G^uine simplicity belongs to the heart 
and not to our mere physical environment. He {Gandhi) has 
forgotten the long acons that the Spirit of man has taken to riK 
above its ftnimal origin and create bit by bit that nughty fsbdc 
which we call civilbatiiin. . . . More than others a great Kaima- 
yogin like Gandhiji should realise the full sigoifkance of Aiwo 
fab^r: man as tool maker. He is an essentially inventive genius 
and it would be wrong to put any artificial limits to his inventive¬ 
ness. If in the fuUuesa of time man has invented machines, be has 
not airmed ftgftinst his nature,, rather he has fulfilled it, for he 
has added to the fullness of life. ... If we in India have to make 
good our boast that the spirit of India is so broad as to harbour 
in. its bosom varied cultures and varied creeds, we cannot bar the 
way to industrialism. We have to assimilate it and transfuse it 
with the best that the culture of IndiA tan give. If the industrialism 
of the West is really wicked and soulless, it wilt not do for India 

' Sl Radbakriahnwi, fywMdfjifJ yf tin Sixth InfttiuiUmat oj 

LonfifHiaoa, igaG, p. eSa. 

* A. K. Wadia ia Jm^tpJ by Hadhaknati- 
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to turn her bock upon it, but sbe must spiritualize it and thi£ ^ill 
be the test ot her spiritu^ty.”' 

As a cnusequenice of the widespr^d iu£unnc£ of VVestnm 
thought in India and the surprising fact that white the impact 
of the West has made itself Ult in the realm of literature and 
science, yet it has failed to rouse any interest in the domain 
of pbOiosophy^ this school of modem thnught also seeks to "'syn¬ 
thesize the biit in the Western and the EMtern thought". 

To interpret Western inHnennc on the Orient simply in tCims 
of political freedom is to fo astray In reaching a proper conclusion. 
The Wastj at the present, U profoundly atteotjng the desires of 
the East because in the W^st there are higher standards of living 
for the people and more material ogauforts. Consequently the 
people of the Orient arc becoming fundamentally interested in 
improving their earthly existenpej they earnestly want better 
homes and more comfortable standards of living and they are 
determined to apply themselves to the study and the dbcipline 
necessary. This is burning increasingly so in India. 

llie influence of the Wast, thenj emphasizes the necessity for 
developing a philosophy of objective reality. It may not be a 
self-conscious phihwiphy, definitely worked opt—though that 
can be done—but basic^ly it would mcaiL that the pec^ as a 
whole must consider the Tnaterial world as real and must respect 
thdr jibdividualitics ss real. That setms to be the basis of Western 
culture. 

It may be that Ultimate Reality is, in the final analysia, sub¬ 
jective. At least it is not objective, much less materi^istic. At 
tbe same time, there can be no such thiug as mere matter: what 
is called matter is preguant with spirit. Westem scientists also 
seem to be movirig to that same conclusiotn. But they do not 
refuse bo budd a bridge because the iron and wood used to oqn- 
.strpct it have m ultimate reality of their own. They do not say: 
"'Iron and wood arc only centres of energy called oleetro^s with¬ 
out material basts: so why build a bridge and be under the illusion 
that it is real?" 

What these pragmatic idealists would say, therefore, is that 
while it is true that Ultimate Reality is not objective, there is an 
objective Reality nevertheless; and according to the Western 
way of thinking, as the East takes it to be, it is not to be avoided 
nor suppressed. Rather, it is to be exj^nded, and made more rich 
and varied. And the Indian thinker is becomiivg more and more 
convinced that to move back from Objective Reality into the 
subjectivity or''super-subjectriity" of the Brahman while trying 

^ li. tVadui. PrtiiJeHtist AJtirsit tkr Siiflt StnUm 0/ Ihe 
Fkitasfrphiiilt Coji^rai, ppL 9} if, 
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at the 5am^ time to adept and rctaio Western ways of progTCM is 
not possible. 

To quote Prof. WadJa a^gaio: "Time has indeed oome to re- 
thmk the basis of our life and to roullze that the spiritual does 
not subsist in the ait and in violent opposition to wWt is called 
matter, but that it aubsists in and ennobles matter. The machine 
that is apt to be looked ripon by the averai^ Indian as the embodi- 
ment of materialism did not come to birth by itsetf Athena-like, 
bat has come out of the immateria] thOught&-^-shall I say Spirit- 
uai—of its maker.. r . Spirit is ultimate not as a dead/immovable 
carcase, but as living in the myriad forms of nature, ever showing 
new phases of thought and power, rich in light and colour, richer 
still in their meaningiul soolFulnessL”' 

And it 13 becoming increasingly clear that as long as India 
refuses to accept some sueEi interpretation of life as this, so long 
will India remain the prey of her own over-emphasis on the 
Ultimate Realtty of the Brahman as the Only leality. 

I A. Jl. Wfldin, in the Pa/A, jii, y. fr? 5 . 
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Tbf r«tilt£ of our iuviestt^tioD can be brought ji? tour 

aecUons. There is, firstj ihehiatoiy of the atird lO&yi itself. From 
the very bcginTiing; of the history of religious cojiadousness in 
Hindu India, Irom primitive times on tc the present day that term 
been in unbroken, continuous usage. In the seeoiKl plfice, 
there is the growth and development of the group of ufAts which 
go to form what oomes to be birown as this jfosfKfiw. Though us 
a dogniatic assertion MiyS gains classical cmncncy only late in 
the eleventh century of our era, these ideas were jwevalent 
severally and in diverse combinatiuns in Hindu religious literature 
from the period of the Rig Veda on. Thirdly, we must take account 
of the significance of using the word miyi as an acoepted term to 
convey all that this doctrine has imphed these many years. Why 
was the word mSiyS. used to denote the Vedantk BeffatfstAaMung? 
This lead-'i us to discuss fmally how recent trends of thought in 
rnodern Hinduism have created the need for packing the doctrine 
with a wealth of mcaning^ncontciitj almost revolutionary to its 
original intention. 

Even to-day^ in everyday language, the word means 

Magic; the Magieiao's art which claims to produce ''things'' with 
the aid of mystedcius powers is called mSyS. Suoh magical 
"power”, so far as the ordinary man is eoneemed, "blindfolds" 
the loolier-on. On the other hand, it also ''creates” the iUusion. 
These three factors: the mysterimis power; the subjective delusion 
on the part of the chfierver; and the obieetive illusion of the trick 
itself; ad these the word mSyS is used collectively as well as 
individual^. 

In the Vedic passages we surveyed in the first chapter of 
this study, we discovered that the word m4yl meant mysterious, 
inexplrcaDle pwstr used to perfonn supernormal actions. The 
"power” may be heneficent m malign. It was not merely magical 
hut decidedly supernatural, Essentially, such power is imper¬ 
sonal, although it is manilcSbcd only in aasodation with some 
concrete thing or person. Only as manifest in such concrete 
instances is M^yEt distinguLsKable a^ either good or bad. The 
power (jakti) in itself is only potestialiy moral. In later pasages, 
we noticed that the word rnSyS is used to denote the mystifying 
performance itself, parliculatEy "appearances”, ferms, {rilpas). 

In the earlier Upanishada also the term has the same meaning. 
At no place, howeverj is the illusion oostoic. Here m^ya refers to 
eertah] facti of individual ejsperience definitely ccumccted with 
the religious idea of release. Tlicm is, indeed, a suggestion of 
Subjective delusion (avidyAJ, but the term mayi is not dirtctly 
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used in reference tc it. The UparUhads provide the material for 
the study nl the history ol the d^irinc^ net the. ward, M&yS. 

The Epics difterentiiite between three distinct aspects of the 
term inSyi: the '"pt>wer'\ the illusion and the delusion. The 
^'power” element asaumeg, for the first time, a theoloeical value 
vrhkhj we suspect, is due lar^gely to Dm vidian inducnct:. The Epic 
period is an age of conflict between Dravidian and Aryan culture: 
the stru^ie of rival relig^s cults is one important feature of 
such a clash of ideas. Typical of Dravidiarr religicm, even to-day, 
is to worship deities as personillcations of some form or aiiothet of 
"energy'' {Sakti). As a result of the fusing together of .several eucK 
deities there hnaUy emerges in the Epics the Um^Durga-E^Ji 
cult. Thenceforth Kill gains universal recognition as Divine 
Mother, the Primal Enero- The name Mayl is given to this 
€akti, the Power, Creativeremale Energy, which is made tespon- 
stble for the actual creation, destmotion and sustenance of the 
world. Ki|i is worshipped m Maha MJLya (the great MAya) or 
M£ya Devi [the goddess M^ySi). 

In general, however, as we indicated by citing several instances 
of its use in Epic Literature, the word miya means "triclc” or 
"illusion”. It is true that, in some of these instances, the cem- 
noteticn that SaAkara later gives the word may be read into it. 
But to attribute a cosmic applicatioTi would be obviously far¬ 
fetched; the simpler meaning of "trick” hr "delusion” does, full 
justice to the context; it does not seem that in the Epics the word 
M^ya is used in the same sense as in classical Vedanta. 

In the Bhagavad Giti, the epistemological factor ot the sub¬ 
jective delusion which prevents the obwirver dUcovering the 
"trick” is flrst brought into prominence. The onlooker is "blind¬ 
folded” when the trick takes eiffect because he is suhjEct to 
"ignorance", Avidy^ Such Avidya in the Gtta is partly re^ous 
and partly philosoplncal. The in^vidual is deluded about his real 
nature; he does not *' know” that his real nature is that of Brahman 
Himself. Vidya is this redeeming "knowledge” which is obtained 
by the practice of Yoga (discipline) leading to release fcom the 
round of births. But the word maya is not used synonymously 
with Avidva, 

In the SvetJlsvatara Upanishad, w^hich belongs to the same 
period as the Giti. we find the word mayh fur the first time in 
reference to the whole world. The world is a "magical appearance” 
due to the activity of the Divine Magician {Miyin). Hctc, again, 
wo have no justification to give the terms Miyl and MAyin th^ 
meaning that the classical exponents cf the VedSnta claim foi 
them. In the first place, the Svetasvatara is a proncunc^y 
thelstic Upanishad and therefore to give a strictly monistic 
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interpretation only to two verses of its ttitire contentSj and without 
reference to the oontest, is imwarranted. Jo the second pJaoe, the 
simpler ineBnir!ig that the world (praJEfiti) is the ^utt of God's 
(Mahrivara'a) irrysteriDva "powei^' to create {nut in the absolute 
sensej but in the sense of projecthug cnt of Hunseli) is adequate in 
this context. Finiljy, had the milter intended to |ive us the 
impressinn that the world did not exist [except as an illusion), 
if that were his convjcikin, this would have the tight place 
for him to have said so. But he dues not; neither here noranywhexe 
else in the Upanishad. All that we tan claim is that the term mStyS 
had gained cunenty by this time to si||jiify the world as an 
inexphcablo fact of experience, dne to God's mystciioos "power”. 
What is conveyed hy the term is not an CKplauatLon but an 
expression of baffled wonder. 

There is no doubt, however, that Gaud^pMa in his Kirihas 
used the term mJlyi iu reference to the world, dehnitcly 
that it was ari' 'illnsion". Whether or not he was himself a Buddhist 
convert, he was considerably iofluenced by the o-utspokeoly 
idealistic Buddhist speculation of his day. He agreed with the 
Buddbist ideal that the world was not independently real; but he 
could not accept their cxmcluaion. The Viiflinavidin hold that the 
world waa only one's idea while tho SuiwavSdm maintained that 
It was ultimately a "voki", sfinya. Gaud^pida avoids thsM 
concluHkma only by desperately Clutching at the Upanishadic 
dictum of the sole, ultimate reality of the Brahman and the 
Atmaiir To him there is no doubt that the world is MiyS in the 
sense of illusion. 

Sahkara foUowcd. He gives classical currency to the word in 
the scholastic circles of the Hindu icharyas. From his time on, 
mUyH, as a technical term in Indian Fbilosophy, acquired, a 
definite sJalKi: incidentally, it became the storm-centre of much 
controversy. 

Sankara intends the word to indicate that this muLtiforni world 
is inexplicahle. What cannot be "explained'^ is M^yJ. It is a 
mystcrioiis objective fact. HSlyJ is ninjaflfliiiyffl, not to be conveyed 
throitEh words. We might cdL tbia the "popular'^ aspect of his 
teaching. The second component in SaAkarite Mayi has a pro- 
jiDunoeoly religious or theological (in the narrower sense of that 
term) consequence. If the core of the Upanishadic teaching is 
monistic, and if the burden of that monistic metaphysics relatr^d 
to the ultimate identity of the Brahman and the Atman, whence 
this creative rnantlgld? To Sahkara, M&yS was the "luit'' between 
the world and the Brahman; thereby God and the world were 
somehow related. 

W'e know [hat Sartkara was a S^ta by birth and upbringing. 
ioS 
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HU own practica( religion was largely Centred in liU devoticm to 
the SaJtti of Ifivara rather than to Uvara Himself. He addresses 
LaJeshmi as the Queen of the Highest Brahmstn. The world, 
as well as the "I-neas" which ultimately causes external 
phenomenaj is dije te this Mlyi iakti of Brahman. Brah¬ 
man is not allected by this energy. Only we are affected 
by it. The whole world ot becmning is projected as an 
appearance of the irurE Being by fiakti. Mayl is^ there¬ 

fore, a mysterious, inexpHcablfi ''power” of Brahman project¬ 
ing this world out of Brahman itself, i/l 5UCh a v.^y that the 
static perfection gf Erahnutn's pure being is not in the least 
affected by tliis dynamic world of changeful Becoming. 

SaAkarite MiyS conveys a third, no less signiheant, idea. The 
Subjective psychic delusion on the part of the observer constitutes 
a 5twe fwa tioa, ii the trick {mly^} LS to be in a real sense M^yl. 
To be objectively effective, Miyi has need of a subjective AvidyS. 
Ho wonder Sartkara uses the terms Avidyi and MSya inter¬ 
changeably. Avidya docs not only imply negatively the lack of 
the saving Vidyi-consciousness but also positively an itlusion- 
creating fact in ordinary [vyavahlrika) experience. This AvidySl- 
M£yi is cosmtc, not only indivIduaJ; it is inter-subjective; it 
comprehends the world in all its many aspects, including even the 
world^s concept of a personal God. But it has no reference to the 
Absolute Brahman. For the May^ world is ultimately only 
this-side of hfe wlucb is more of the nature of shadow than 
substance. 

These three elements combined in the coEnpofitte concept of 
MSya to give the world a pragmatic value, hut no ultimate sig- 
nificajQce. The world, for Satikara, was not to be taken as a' 'void” 
or a ''hallucination”. Had he followed in the wake of the Buddhist 
Idealists of his day, Sahkara would have called his doctrine of the 
w'orld by some other tianM than MlySvfida. The world is not 
vijfiana (idea); nor is it sfSnya {void}. It is Maya, possessing an 
objective existence for all practical purposes. To ttanslate the 
word mlyi, as Sankara used it, as '^'illusicn" is not doing justice to 
the fullness of his thought. Unfortunately, he haseKpiesscdhirnGetf 
so obscurely that at times such an interpretation seems valid. At 
any rate a goo^y number of Hindu reformers of accepted orthodoxy 
understood him to have taught an dEusicin theory of the world. 

The Vishr^uite AchSryas assume that that was Sankara's idea, 
that the Tvorid is an illusion, not merely relatively real. They 
claim that Sahkaia taught that the world was "false” {jagau 
mithya), in the sense that it did not exist at all. This misunder^ 
standing is partly the outcome of the unavoidable cjiaggcration 
sadly true of all reUgfous controversy, and partly due to the 
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Vi5h:^uit« theiscn thit demandHl a Individual being redeemed 
fEOm a rfoi!^ wOf td by a. nal Cod. 

The defence of the SafUtarites is therefore directed toward 
maintainhig tha posiUvfness of the wdarld-appeaiainoc. 
they any, is iiWKpLlcabk, mysterious I^vara-^kd-eaused world, 
which is not abhava (negative), ilLnsory pbanfom, bait a 
tive actuality (bhava) in the realms of everyday eKperienoc. 
It may have no abiding reality, bait it is pragmatically valid, 
Brahcnitn alone is real. This fourth element of which 

C '.bly ^nkaTa did imply but faded to empbasba sufficiently, is 
ght euE in the controversy over M3.yflvg^ after ^ahhara. 


a 

No less than the word, the doeirtne of iiiyi also has had an 
^toric continuity. Although finit enjuncisted as a doctrine by 
Sahkara in the eighth century of our ere, the ideas that he brought 
together had seen a loong period of growth. The doctrine denies 
al^tute validity to the world, because positively it affiriiis the sole 
reality nf tlic absolute Brahman, It is based upon the age^louf 
Upanishadic guest concerning the nature of the Brahman and the 
nature of the world- 

^ Vedic religion is primitive, composite and ritualistic. The 
Aiya-Dravidians were still in the childhood of the race, and 
relifton to them more a matter of feeling than of thought. 
Magical charms, ritualistic cults, vague yearnings for religious 
relattonship with the gods and primitive anthmpo-analogioal 
ideas about the universe prevailed. The naturiEm of the AryaTt 
inunigrents blended with tbc animism of the aboriginal Dravi Jians, 
and ritualistK wordiip of the Aryan nature gods is gradually 
superseded by the magipo-neligious concept of "Vidyl”, The 
primitive tendency to unify luligioua eKpcrienue in terms of 
composite concepts lusolts in the emergence of the idea of 
Brahman, to the making of which go four distinct dements: the 
magical "abstraction" of prayer (BrijhmanJ; the definitely theiatic 
factor {Varuna vsorship); the primitive anthrOpD-anaJogKal concept 
(Bbruslu); and the vague monism implied in the Epeculation in 
later ^g Veda about Being and Becomuig (sat asat). The com¬ 
posite Brahman concept is not a unified whole, however; it holds 
together very lucisdy Its oomponent eleTncnts, all of wbi^ retain 
each its separate identity. One or other of these constituent 
factors may, at any time, become domuiantj and invest the 
Brahman-cciiMpt with a characteristic mtaning-contmt based 
on its empnaris. In the BrShma^a period the ritualistic element, 
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whida Ls ultimately nuigical, ^vts rise tp the "mystery''' notion of 
''rdeatifreatipn^''i The passion for identificatiDn bccom&s aiEm>st 
Sr religipus obsession. The''Vidyi'' rdigjotjs knowledge of Brabmsjir 
is considered as essential to salvation l Brahman is the Ultimate; 
to have "knowledge" of That 15 to become Tbaf- 

Thts magical philosophy controls the thought of the earlier 
Upaniabads. Ideation, as such, is assuming an importance in 
Hindu religious thought. Although there is no> systematic exposi¬ 
tion of the nature of the Brahman, it is held to be the Ultimate; 
and the individual ego is regarded as identical with it. The Vcdic 
notion of Brahman as a masica) taub^^ttidum, the anthropo- 
anaiogicai picture of Brahman as the Atman (soul) of the Universe, 
the primitive speculation about Brahman's nature as sat (the 
extant) in relation to a-sat (non-existent) still prevail; and the 
Upanisljadic thinlwr is not sure how best to fuse these notions 
into a unitary coacept. 

NevtrthelesSj there is abundant evidence that it was the idea 
of the sole reality of Brahman which first dawned po the ndigiciLS 
consciousness of the Upanishadk seer. His world is accept^ as 
real; it has been pmjected'by the Brahman out of himself in two 
chaiactciistiE ways; (i) by a curious self-bifurcation whereby 
Brahman splits himself into a male and female principle: togctheir 
they produce the world; (a) by a religious sacrihee wliicb involves 
a. dismemberment of the b^y of Pumshap the cosmic irtan. Other 
modes of creation are also mentioned, which are obviously 
mcdiGcations of tlLCse two. 

In the Upanishads, the practical quest for salvation, and final 
identity with the Bmhman, are more important. The problem oE 
the nature of the world does not seriously concern the UpanishadSc 
thinker. There i^. indeed, a crude analysis of States Pf existenco 
with reference to man awake and asleep. But the object evidently 
was to prove the of the individual salt in deap alecp with 

the Eternal Existent. It was not intended to prove the unreal 
nature of human eadstence; at least, not in the Upanishads. 

As we enter the Epic period we find that, the idea of Brahman as 
the Ultimate Principle is finnly established, though not universally 
accepted. But its nature is not defined: at times it is personal; at 
other times impersonal. However, Brahman is the ultimate 
"cause'' of the world, both causa ^^icienS and tavia tnoiftiiiiis. 
The Hindu mind already tacitly accepted three fundamental 
dogmasr the principle of Kanna and transmigration; the idea of 
the world as ^iodkaUy emerging from and receding back into 
the Ultimate Brahman; the d^trine of Moksha as release from 
transmigration. Henceforth tlie whole trend of Hindu thought is 
coloured by these beliefs. 
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The Epk period the sictivic supecTession of Bravidiaii 

ailtiiia. 1 . ide9£ over tits Atyan^ although the Aiyait BrafiTnan 
element still retiiiw the J^erahip, In the realm of specific 
thcolD^ical idea£, the new doctrine of AvatlVr ("descent") gains a 
firm hold on TeligioiH imagjnationj and it is generidly acoepted 
that God manilests Himself from time to time in many foarm^. 
This is one important dnetrine that the Git^ teaches. fJeceswrilyj 
tiien, the vtorld is drawn nearer to God, and men become imbued 
with a spirit of mystic devotion to some one ooncrete manifestation 
of tlic l^vaia, throogh ardent vforship of wham they hope to gain 
release from this Harma-worid. 

The Dravidian conception of the Divine as Energy,, actively 
manifest in the wnrldj and aocfsriblc to the faith of the religious 
devotion in the form of goddesses also acquires the sanction of 
Brahmanie orthodoxy, fo OonSottance with orthodox procedure, 
these various devat^ ate assimilated into and identified with one 
another, So that there finally emerges the Composite deity, K^|i. 
Kfi|i is the Primal Energy personid^ as the consort of the Eternal 
Brahman. She it is that periodically crtatiGS and. destroys the 
entire universe. Brahma nic thought harks back to the Vcdic 
cosmology whore Brahman is dehnitoly Stated as having associated 
with himaeU a Female Frinciiple of Ci^tive Energy , and identidEs 
this female principle with KAli. In the weltering confusion of 
religious thought that was characteristle of the Epic period, the 
TiMi cult developed a va^c "phtlosophy"—philfltsophyj in the 
sense of a system of rational ejtplanatioos; and mythological 
aODOiint£ embodied in the literature of the cult. One main tenet 
of this ''philosophy" was that Klji, tho divineoonsortof Brahman, 
was his M^yh (Power). She w^s ultimately responsible for this 
crealivc manifold. But the obvious relation between Brahman 
and the MiyS-crsatcd-world was too evident to deprive the latter 
of all validity. From the standpoint of religious values the world 
may he considered as of relative rignificaoce: but the world was 
nai an illusion by any means. 

When tlie period of the Schoolmen begins^ Brahman as the sole 
ultimate Reality is firmly established as a fundamental tenet of 
the Vedanta. This is tmquesttoniogly aasumed- A second assump^ 
tion is that ihc essential human self is of the same Eubstance as 
the eternal Brahman- These are the two major asunrptions, But 
atong w-itli these tEie« is also assumed in the Ved&nfa: [rj that 
tlie univeurse is periodicaJly created and destroyed after every aeon 
[prajaya); (a) that the aninrate world IS subject to the round laf 
births and deaths that spell misery (Karma-aamsaraJ ^ {3) that 
the way out 0.f this Vtcious circle of transmigration is the jtyadic^l 
purpose of Vedanta. 
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Ttie magical ^'Knowlcdgi?”, as ex apere ^jperiito bringiti^ 

about a d'ESEribd end tcco^gniz^ in tbe latec Vodio and early 
Upanisbadic ticnes, is now spirituaJisod and acquires tht meanin|f 
of mystic rapport with the Brahman. When this VidyS is attained 
the individual Atman realizes its identity with the Brahman. Tht 
state o[ the individual self beiete this Vidyi realization is callEd 
ft-vidyS. In this state of Avidyi the individual experiences 
mahycieas (nln^tva). How is this accounted for 1 
The first of the VedRntic Achtryas to suggest an answer to 
this problem is Gaudapida. He follows the Buddhist analysis of 
the individual's experience of waking life^ dream state, and oE the 
self in deep sleep. In the last state, he claims that the aqEf is lost 
in the Ultitnatc. In relation to this state of absolute perfection, 
of identity with the Absolute, waking experience was MhyS, Life, 
as such, has no meaning for the individual—no more than dream 
experience when one i$ awake. 

We are such stuff 

As dreams are made on^ and our little life 
Is rounded with a sleep. 

Gaudapfida as an absolute Idealist holds that Brahman, the 
absolute Being, alone is real] the Many do not exist metaphysicallyr 
^ahkara acts Out by describing Brahman as the Absolute whi'^ 
cannot he comprehended. Such an absolute, completely beyond 
reach of man's thought, is the sole ultimate ba-sis of everything 
that is- It is absolute, static perfccGun, "realizable" only in the 
state of VieCyd. It has actively nothing to do whatsoever with this 
crcati^ic manifCild. 5 q far a^ the Ab^utc ia cancemed, it is nnt 
affected by this world, Man's true self is identtcal with this Abso¬ 
lute. In the here and now the individual is in a state of avfdyl.^ 
he may experience life-events, but they do not affect his substantial 
Brahtna-naturej they touch only his empdrical self. 

The world is M&yS., an appearance ‘Ei^teriously caused and 
sustained by the ititxpiicatie entegy of Brahman, the Absolute, 
who iSj nevertheless, not in the least affected by it. Wilde we are , 
in tht state of avidyi (without thevidyl of identity consciousness) 
we cannot comprehend how the world is related to the Ultimate 
Being. In the Mayl-reahn, space-time-causality relationships 
prevail and par sense-categories have validity. In the vidyS 
pLine there is only identity. There we become identical with the 
Biahman. In the avidyH plane we try to think of him as the 
I^vara, the empirical counterpart of the Absolute Brahman. The 
pcisonal God is in the realm of AvidyS-MAyi; in fact, he is the 
prodiict of it. 

But ^aAkara is very insistent that empirically the world is neal. 
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All fucts experience hevp actuality within thi& jreAlni of sen^e^ 
eateg^ciies. Tivira. tnay not be ultimately reaJj bot.aU "vaidJi: 
actioilS^\ reifgious rites, ere justillcd, aiccOrdnig to Sankara, so 
lotif as tfie i^viduai self liu not realKed its identity with the 
Absolute. 

Sahkara dranis a line between Being and Becoinijig, the One 
and the Many. Becoming is a mysterious "apfioarance" due to an 
inexplicable iakti (power) of Being, This escaped logical and 
categorical determination. It is neither to be thought of as existent 
(sat) or non^^cislent (a-sat): that which is is permancutly 
objectlvtij identical with the Ultimate identity; that which is 
a-tal does not exist, nor is its existeiioe conceivabte. MayS, 
cannot be sol^ foi in that case it cmmot be destroyed when the 
iudivldual realises its identity with the Ultimate] nor can it be 
a-sai, for then it would not be the ttutitriA CCwfd of the world- 
appearance. 

While the MUy^ of the Sahkara is positive but not eternal, the 
jJJlyS, of the 5cl™l of ESmanuja is both positive and abiding^ It 
is the ^ti of I^vara who is Brahman, To the thcistic Rant^nujltos 
Maya is the same as Prakfiti thnoogh which the PacaTuapurusha 
(the Supreme Being) realia^ his will and purpoee as man docs with 
bis body. If Maya has an epistcmologicsil inOucooe, as Avidya, it 
has the capacity to beguile men as to Uteir essential kinship with 
the divine. This would be admitting that there is an element in 
the M5y4 of the Vishunites that is contrary to the nature of the 
Brahman, Though the independent reality of MdyA is meta- 
physically dimied in the tliEismof the Vishpoitej there is a notice¬ 
able dualism which does not accord with the mgnisxn of the 
Vedlnta, And in the system of Madhvn it becomes pronounced. 

To he ooniistent as, monists we must cither deny the Many or 
equate it in the One; vrt must either deuy creatiofi and the 
phenomenal world, or we must accept the creative manifold to 
he the sell-expression of the absolute, ^ahkara and his followers 
adept the former hypothesis, while KSmanuja and the Vishnuite 
AdliHryas adopt the latter. But aa theists they hove diffii^lty 
in accepting the logicftlity of inert Eiature a£ a pnssdhle expreftsion 
of the Ultimate Reality. 

fn the homelier words of S'ri Rama Krishna ParamahnrhSa: 
^'You see, so long as man is under the away of M^y^, he is like a 
green cocoa-net. If ynu take the tender part nf it, you con't help 
scraping a little of the shell also with it. But the man who lias 
gone beyond Miyi is likic a ripe cocoa-nut. The kernel is free from 
the shell—when you shako it you hear it so. The soul then gets 
loose from the body. It is no longer attached to it," But the 
'' Maj^-shel I" has to be accounted for neverfchcless. 
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3 

To the studant oi the history of Religion the association of the 
vrard 'with the grouj] of ideaa that finally re-S-ult in the 

Advaita doctrine of the world is highly significant. For, at least 
in the iprowth and development of one major tulturc in the history 
of men, wc are presented with evidence of the various stages 
through which an important cOncepl of the primitive mind 
develops. Tliat later subtleties of abstract thought ai'e^ after all, 
of humble origin traceable to primitive concepts ifi not Surprising. 
A thing is what it iSj and not wliat it came fromr But it is often 
-amuzing when we pause to think how it comes to be what it is. 
If pre-Vcdic MSyi is the same as ManUj a local variant of that 
primitive religious category, the rneaning-ccnttnt MiyBL acquires 
in the vaiioufi periods of Hindu literature surveyed in the fore^ 
going pages of this study is of no mean significajice. 

hfarett was one of l^e earliest anthropologists to claim that 
there was a pTfranimistic chapter in religious genesis. Tylor's 
minimum definition of religion as ‘"belief in spirit-^icigs” assumes 
a certain inteilectual advance; it involves a more or less developed 
creed. Arguing on the basis of data coliected from the rehgioii of 
primitives and of people at a very low state of pglharul devclop- 
rnent, M^arctt Suggested that, prior to Animism, the primitive's 
religion might be described as "'SupematuraJism^". The primitive 
consciousness is awestruclc by the feel^ of mysterious, inex¬ 
plicable ''power", Malta. This ""power'" IS felt to be neither good 
nor bad in itself; essentially it is impersonal, although it is recog¬ 
nized only in some concrete manitcatation. Mana is a property, a 
quality and a state of being; persons and things in which Mana 
inhered were "power-full"; people possessing Mana had the 
capacity to perform Superhuman aotions; they were, therefore, 
feared. Negative Mana was for Mana had potentiality for 
good as well as evil, desirable to posscss and, at the same time, to 
be approached with much precaution. 

It wa± this same Mana-Supcrnaturalism that also gave birth 
to Magic. In this primitive state of mind, man m^kes no distinction 
between magic and religion. In both "persuasive" magic and 
"'imitative” magic the element of belief in '"power" Jiuch as the 
term Mana connotes U a primordial condition. Thurc is no hard- 
and-fast line of demarcation between magic and religion; they 
emerge together in this realm of the Supernatural. 

The vic^A Mana is Polynesian. B(ut the idea it conveys is found 
expressed Wither names in different areas where rshgiDn is still 
primitis'e. Ine investigations of anthropologists show that despite 
variation, these several terms all share certain common chaiao- 
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The term nuna. itself i£ ordy ci Jck^ Apphcation; among 
the Melancriaus it meant mysterious ''power^'. lE has since been 
w3^ted as a scientific cat^nry in the study of the history of 
religion; as such^ of universal application. 

In the Ijtig Voda, the: term mayahasthc meaning of "'mysterious 
power''j which heJps men and supernatural beiiigs to perform 
actions that arc supemcamsl. From this original moaiiingj 
inexplicable ''power'^ is derived another; the term Lateroomes to 
stand for that which is dne to such power. In patticular, "lottns'' 
(riipaj arid "appearances" which Eiave no substantial basis that 
could tangibly accoimt for their coming into existence, are 
referred to as Mayfi, It is true that in its ^g Vedic use the term 
mlyS has aHjiiircd a certain moral significance: It is "‘good" as 
wfeU as "bad". But this moral connotitioci is ooly in the concrete. 
By itself the "'power" is nun-moral and impersonal. These are, 
indeed, characteristics signifloarLt of the comparative category 
of Mana, 

Is Vedit Mayi Mana then? We might say it is a later develop¬ 
ment of an earlier ccnccpt, which we call for the sake of convenience 
prC'Vfdit MSyS. This pre-Vedic would bear much closer 
rcscmblmioe_ to Malta. Vediu religion is still primitive, but it is; 
composite;; in the Rig Veda the Aryan naturisnt is more pro- 
HOuuucd than the component Dravidian animism. After all, what 
we know of [i^ig Vedic religion wc hive derived from our study 
of the 5ig Vedic hymns; and these were written ty Aryan, priests 
who are rngre concerned with the practical oumsidemtion of 
earning a livelihood rather than tliat of portraying the reb'gious 
ideas current at that time. We have repeatedly drawn attention 
to the fact tliat I^ravidian influence made itself felt on the Aryans 
from the vciy outset of the latter's settlement in India. Very 
littk research has been dune in the abnest neglected field of the 
Dravidian element in the composite cultunt of early India. It has 
been generally assumed that Hliidu culture is fundamentally 
Aryan. 

It is very hard to maintain that the oriigirial Aryan naturism, 
which is certainly dominant in the earlier boohs of the Veda, 
could by itself have led to the magical-philosophy of the Atharva 
the Brihmanes. In the ^rvival'valucs of early Aryan re¬ 
ligion ^that we still dud in modem I^iseeism we find no corrt- 
^nding developments. On the other hand, in the rccognizcdly 
iJravidian religious Cults of South India, we notice remarkable 
rfsuEnbiiinccs in tlw oommon trend towards animism and magic 
Moreover, the concept of "iakti” fpowerj is still a marked 
chara^Djistic of m^em Dravidian cults. The term maya is still 
used tn the Dravjctiiji incmacuiarfi far the- ttVigic associ^ited wiEi. 
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fiudi cultSj as weU as for the simple art cif magic. £vieii iii the 
V«J53, Mlyi (pcnwer) is, of tKft DJsyus and the Aiuras, and it is 
quite possible that it was talccn ovar info Atyan Vedism, and 
applied as rm additJcnial attribute to the Vodic gods of the Aiyans- 

Pre-Vedic is deddodly Dravidian rather than Aryan. 

The very word points to such a conclusitm. The traditional 
derivation given the term in Sanskrit 15 obviously forc™i. Siya^iaj 
in his commentary on R.V,, t, 2 > 7 , derives the word from Mad 
j?faTia {i.e. from to measure}. Farther on, while eJtplaining’ 
the form ^'mjyayi" in HI, ay, 7. he derives it from v'SiiX, 
to know, or to fiteasiirc and adds—"mimite jSlriite karma miyate 
anayeti vi mayj karmavisha yflbhijASnam'i.e., (i) V™^ 
knosv—by Wllkh the ritual, etc., are known, {^} yiitfl., to measure^ 
by which the ritual, etc., are measured, i.e. undcrstocidr performed. 
On the face of it tlie djerivafion is far-fetched, though Sayan's 
usual explanation of the term mlyl as prajiii,, power. 

Is more auoceptablB. In Vedic thought Vidyi and prajHd connoted 
^'magical power''. It is more probable that the word m^ytl is 
Uon-Axyan. 

This Dravidian Maya concept of "power” exercises a profound 
inflncEice on later Vedic and early Upanfshldic tljpugbt, Mufih 
of what Prof. Edgerton has recently calEcd the nuagicaJ-pliilosophy 
of the Upanishacts- is conditioned by this concept of '"'power". 
The terminology might be Aryan but the thought is the contri¬ 
bution of Dravidian culture. This scems to be curjcnisly so, right 
throngh the history of at least one main tine of development in 
Hindu thought—the Vedanta. Garbed in Aiyan. tctTniuoIngy, 
Dravidian animism is largely responsible for the Upanishatto 
desire to ''know" Brahman, the essence of everything that is. 
For to ''know" is to have '"power” (iakti) over what is thus 
"'known'". It is difficult to conceivie of this crude "mysticism"' 
which is characteristic of the early Upanishadfiand the BrShman^s 
as a natural development from the early j^ig Vedio ritualistic 
cult where the whole religion centred in the ritual, The extranEous 
influence of the Dravidian MJyJl concept is partly ncspcmsible 
for this deviation. Moreover, the arrc-'itcd development of theism 
which was a pronounced factor in the Varuna tultus of the IJig 
Veda and the euiergcuce of a pantheism, markedly animistic, in 
the earlier Upanishads is equady inexplicable unless we take 
into account Dravidian influence, "The famous verse in ChSndogya 
(VI. 3} which is often quoted by classical Hindu mystics to prodaim 
the essential oneness of the self (Atman) and the Brahman when 
tianalitcd with rEfercncc tc the context would njn tLusi '"What 
that subtle essence is, a state-of-having-that-ai-its-cssence is this 
universe, that is the real, that is the soul, that aXt thou {iol 
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tvam SucI) crude ^ more in Accord with the 

prcvaicut snrvival-vAloAs in modem Dravidlan religion than as a 
lineal descendant irom the Naturism of the earlier ^ Vedic 
Hymns. It is Certainly much ucarer the oonce|>t of Mlyl which 
we beUeve was Dravidtan in origin. 

Although Dravidian influence is detected in the later Vedic and 
the earlier Upanishadicliterature the dominant note is still Aryan, 
But when we come to the Epic period we mn soe the battle ol 
ideas at close range. The conflict of cultures is apparent, In the 
Epic narratives we fLud that l^ravidian moiH and social ideals 
have completely subjugated the Aryans. The conquered lead 
captive their conqueners, Particulatly is this manifestly evident 
in the realni of religion. 

The main thread of the development of the idea of Miya ^akti 
that we lost sight of in the period of the Upardshads we pick up 
again in the Epics- The ^'iakti" is universaliaied and personalized 
in K4]i. Kli]i is tie Maltai id£ya, the Goddesii of Fricnal Energy. 
The very name MiySl is retained, and henceforth it is equival^t 
to the "power" of God, of God Himself as actively dirotting the 
aflaiiS of man. 

The contention that Maua and Magic have a common origin 
is vahdly proved by the fact that the local variant for Mana in 
Dravidian cultore {miy^} is stQI actually used foe- Magic as well. 
And it is made quite clear that the caanmon use of the term MiyS 
for Magic and the "Supentstural" (now naeaning Divine) is 
because they are both primarily conditioued by the fundamental 
concept of "power"—mysterious power to iMing about super- 
noima] events. 

Purser the suggestion that Mana might also be cojisidered as 
the origiiia] germ of thought that later gives birth to the idea of 
God, the primordial "thec-plasirv", is also boime out in thebialoiy 
of the development of in HiedniSm. Very little research has 
been done in the field of S^tism outside the work dtsne by a few 
scholars hke Sir John Woodrofic, which has been mostly in 
r^ering the literature of the Tanti^ into English. But no 
hi^orical treatment of the main doctrine of the Tantras, O'! God 
asSakti (power) has been undertaken. It can be hardly maintained 
that the atigm of the ^kU theology could be traced to the Vedas. 
Indeed, it is possible to real into Velic and Upaniahadic litera- 
fme SaklJ ideas; hut that does not wairant the concliision that 
SUtism ^ Vedic aitd fundamentally Aryan. The hypothesis that 
Siktism is esscnfiatly .Dravidian would be more reasonable, 
its origina] germ of thought is possibly Miy3. 

Ind^, it is frum SsicliEm that the term mSyfl emergies into 
promineniifi again in tljc period of classical philosophy iu India, 
aib 
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fiafUcata. wear^ U>]6y was aiaJttL. We have reason to think that 
he wa 3 coiisidietahly influeiiced by th£ ^Skti hteratur^ of bis day. 
Orthodo]ty haa prpibatily expu]:;^ted the definitely Sakti clement 
in his writings. In. the purely devotJonal literature attributed to 
him we recognise stEnificant glimpses of Tantrifc theoln|W; and in 
the Ijikshmi Tantra referred to in our diScusscon of Siflltara's 
teuchinK it is passing strange that he should address Lakahmi 
as the chief Queen of the Parubrahman. 

But why did ^tihara use the term MUyS? Following in the 
tradition ui the Upanishads healsoinherit? thedootrine of Brahma 
V5dy5. Whatever "Vidyi” was in the period of the early Upaui- 
shads, ju his days it meant myatie "rtiLiaatiun" of the Brahman, 
The individual is the same as the Brahman, and the end acid aim 
of life was to realize this identity. VidyS is n iiaft of ultimate 
being-, ^kara holdSj. where there is hut Brahman alone. To Che 
religious such a gemsummatian Is devoutly to be wished. The 
eternal round of births and deaths with its wlaole train of sufferin^j 
and the periodic emanation and destniction of this whole fabric 
of life in the universe would alJ. be merged and lost in the static 
perfection of absolute Being- Vidyi is not this knowledge, but 
this state of eoruigiausness when all is One. Brahma is this all. 
But as things are now in present e^mrienoe it ia evident Brahman 
U not all, That is so^ according to Sadkara, bcca-use we are net in 
the sUte of Vidyi but A-vidyS. AvidyS is a state of consciomnesa 
when all this is not One but Many. In the state of Vidyi, Brahma 
is this world-all; in the state of Avidya, Miyl is this world-all. 

It is not often recognized that if ^ahkata is rightly understood, 
his doctrine of M&yi. is as mugb a doctrine of God (not of the 
absolute Bruhmau) as of the world. For in Avtdyl we sense M^ya 
everywhere; in the Fnal analysis -God HiniMlf, their personal; 
livara is M&y^. Wu can know God as t^vara but we cannot know 
Brahman, Brahman is only realized in the state of VidyJ, 

Evgn so, the world in its relation to the ultimate Bruliman is 
Mllyl. ft can only be known asM 3 .yi. In so far MiVyH fsan ohstruc- 
tiooi, because it effectively and potently (Sakti) prevents our 
knowing the real nature of things, even the real nature of the 
Absolute. But since the Avidyi is cosTuic, and not sporadic, all 
life is conditioned by it. It is a mysterious, Ineapliuble £akti 
which makes possible this world-appearance and o^so provides 
Us with an "UppearanUC" of the Brahrnari in Hivara. Whaler the 
English rendering "personal" and ''impersonal" of the terms 
and rupdi.'oi and mriipavBi is correct is Open to 

question. But if the term "personality'^ implied "attributes" 
(^ua) and "form" (rtSpa) then, according to Sahkam, tivam 
through Miyt (God, -that is in our state of Avidy^} is "personal". 
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In this sense, ta later Vedanta, espedally to Rami Krisl^ia 
Paiarnihiiiiii and Viveliaiiatida, God is KSli and Maii^ MSyl. 
Tlie conception af G*d in the Vcdinta is the direct descendant 
oi the original theo-pJasm ol M£ySi, the pre-Vedit Stana. And it 
is aigniheant that it still conveys the idea that the ultimate U 
essentially mysterious 1 nnhiKiwiblfi except asa powtr-appearanee. 

So with the wld and in the world of men the ''immanence'^ 
of Brahman's cterna] nature as the IfltimatG Reality is beyond 
all human undeistanding. Sahkara made it cleat that in the state 
of Avidyfi the world is positive (though not real ultimately). 
But his descriptioo of livara as roerelv empirical, the distinction 
which he made between Brahman and TSvara, as well as the term 
Avidyd being mEsunderstood to mean ''Ignorance" (as against 
vklyfi as knowledge), leads to th* notion that Advaitism as 
propounded by $aAkara decried everything else other than the 
Br^man aS false. 

Moreover, when Sankara differentiates between IfiVira ind 
Brahman and talces the attitude of agnosticism about the possi- 
hilily of ever undcrstardiiig how the world of men is ultimal'dy 
related to the Brahman which alone is real, the lay mind hastily 
concludes that accordiog lo ^hkara life is a mere dream, a 
hallucination which has no substantial basis. And the controversy 
into which the Advaita VedJntins were prejdpitated over the 
doctrine of Mayi, sncrcasingly so with the rise of Vishnuite Bhahti 
cults, led more and mote to the popular notfoii that according to 
the V(?d 3 hifa, the world was false. 


4 

Throughout the course of the dev'clopmcnt of the VedJLnta, in 
all its varied forms, certain leading ideas continue to be normative. 
The development ilseilf largely cuusists in growing adequacy of 
interpretation. The main consideration is to make periodical 
nrintcrpiitaLiori of traditio'nal teachings to what seem OppCELOg 
tendencies in coottmporary life. The chief interest, however, was 
to show how the cimical degmas, at any period, emerge dariiled 
and strengthened through the labours of devout interpreters. 
Such a frame of mind cajino.t be conducive to progress in its 
philosophic form. At best such ati outlook: only succeeds in seeking 
to vindicate that change does riot vitally efiect the permanEnt 
Vedanta coneeption of reality: not on the EruEh of the VedSnta. 

The doctrine of M’lyiV may not necessarily mean that the world 
is an "illuriien". But it is t^vious that the nearer it approaches 
such an asertkin, the more devitalizing is its effect upon activity 
£lS 
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and, therefore, upon progress, Vistinuite pIOtcEt is majnly <m 
that score. The contrast between the two lualinsof tbevyausAariAo 
and the ^anmirlAiJta reality is made SO decisive, in the Vedinta, 
that we can reaoh, the higher unity only by passing front the one 
kind of experience to the other When such a transition is effected 
the pilgrimage involves carrying little or nothing from the one 
sphere to the other. While it jg easily accepted that progress in 
regions knowledge (vidyS,) involves a tran^tion from the coDimon 
distinctions of everyday experience to the God-intWrated point 
of ‘shew of the Kingdom of Eternal ends, it may be asked whether 
the Vedanta docs not make this transition more abrupt than is 
necessary: a-t any me, it denies the Risibility of progress from 
the one to the other. It would be unfair to Vedibita to claim that 
by yyavabfLrika experience it Dneans what we would call the 
mudem scientific: appraisal of everyday facta: rather, it is obvious 
that what is meant is the common-sense realism of popular 
approach to life. But admitting that the vyavaharika knowledge 
is inclusive of the modem scicntiflo attitude, we should all agree 
that scientific categories are insufficietil for the interpretation 
of reality. If we think of the t^vo orders ag separate in the same 
way us dreams are different from facts, and if the transition from 
the one to the other is so abrupt, the danger is alwayB there of 
our being tempted to- leave unsolved the difficulties which arise 
in the lower sphere. This is- specially so where human values are 
concerned. All fffstoiy would become meaningless. 

Further, if the higher view of reality be so completely detached 
from the lower as to be altogether at variance, we are not in a 
position, through the insistent truth of God's abiding nature, to 
force the world of Our day-to-day life to surrender its mMrtsistcii- 
cies. Hindu thought, right through the centuries, has suffered 
from this handicap. The minds of men become oppressed by a 
general distrust of experiential facts and a lack of faith in the 
activity of reason as a possible means of progressive perfection. 
Consequently the on^ solution scemg to be to adopt an attitude 
of passivity and indinererce. 

A similar difficulty arisea in regard to the problem of progress 
in etbital achievement, or what may be called moral perfection. 
Here we are confronted with the fundamental moral dilemma in 
a specially disturbing way. The end does not justify the means, 
but rather annihilates the means, On the path of gOOdilcSS and 
duly well done only a lower felicity can, at best^ be reached. The 
goal which the pious man reaches IS not the final tonsummatfon’ 
he cannot carry his etlifcal gains with him into the ultimate state 
Not only is he, through the conception of Miy£, prevented from 
asmibing siiffieient importance to the external sphere in wtilch 
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his duties nvfght be actuAJusd, but these duties themselves^ In 
their reaetiDu upcn hissoul, do not bring him to the highest State. 
This is inevitabEe, because of the later Upanishadk: assumption tbiat 
actioa, if motivated by the icidi'viduiil self^ is bound to involve 
it moce and more in the mesh of KaTTna-sai^m. Such "release"' 
(vairi^a) certain individual Ved^tins claim to have attamed 
even in this life. The aim set before man is not 
but from all that wouEd bind him to But in sneb 

freedom the jivau rntdita, having absorbed moral rules unto 
hinaselfj as it wiere, and transcending to some extent all ethical 
demands, may live as he pleases. It Avould be wholly unjust to 
see in this attitude a teud^cy tO’ antiiramianisni or Uoiote, But 
since the soul is ultimatcLy conceived as unchangeable, it is 
essentially incapable of degrees of perfection. Activity and the 
progressive accomphshmeut of the good can only belong to the 
lower sphere; the highest ethical state and the highest condition 
of the soul must to be diOercitt from each other. The ideal 

does not certainly forbkL endeavour sO' long as we realize that we 
only occupy the lower £phero; nor docs it give man to hope th^Lt 
he can cany the results of moral achievement up to the level of 
Spiritual attainment. In thfq attitude, the idea of progress is not 
unsupported i rather it is not sufficiently supported. This accounts^ 
in the main, for the lool: of ethical- empha^u. evan in the Hindu 
Bhakd cults. 

Cons^uently it would appear that the whole attitude v^hich 
is associated with the wCard m^yi is unfavourable to any vigorous 
belief iit conditions of process, and the goal is conceived in aacb 
a way as to diminish the importance of the process towards it. 
A dream-hke character is cast over the whole movement, and we 
cannot look for any strenuous wDorh or advance within a dream, 
if gur minds are filled with the thoughts 0-f awaking from it, and 
tbe only motive left to us is desim for such awakening and the 
resulting identification with the Divine. 

However, as the later interpretations of the Vedinta show, 
particularly such as are being accepted hy maare recent thitifeers 
irv Hindu iJidia, there are conceptions which show a return to a 
more TCahstiic. attitude—eociceptions which adimit the actuality 
and even the reality o-f the tcmpcual process vrithout being able 
to take Jt quite senously. Such conceptions are thgse of fUff and 
of cyclic process. It is contended that the Eternal Principle or 
God cannot be detached altogether from the world process, but 
God may be conceived of as ralensed from any Berious purpea* in 
regard tn it. Hes action in the world, instead of being the laborious 
working out of a continuous purpose, is unsclfH^nsciuus, un- 
strenuous, aird aocoiiding to th^ conceptions, of the natiare of 
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playful sport. The ilea btiiinl soch a belief is that we must not 
oqustrain God to labour from a sense of tt^ed or attribute to Him 
an overwhelmini; desire to accomplish some definite tasJi. He 
needs nothing and is not troubled with the burden of cosmic 
responsibility. 

Even then it must be admitted that the conception is lacking 
in depth, and if it 6u||estSj as it does, that there is only the 
minimum of purpose on the part of the Creator, it is hardly likely 
to increase the importance of the conception of progress. 

Nor do we find mueJt support for the idea of progress if we go 
further in the direction of rcalLsnij and analyse the conception 
of c^ltc process. It is at best only a half-hearted conees^on to 
the idea, md it stops short just when we are expecting to have 
some success in the establishment of it. It is diffieuU enough to 
establish progress on the whole, after all those many periods of 
evolution through the ages. And if we are then told that this 
progress is merely within & recurrent movement and only a 
pfelimioary to an inevitable downward dipping of the curve, wn 
sh-aH be tempted to abandon the idea of progress altogether. For 
it is liard to struggle against the sense of final futility engendered 
by the idea that ^ter all is done you go bade where you started— 
even if it be after some mdliiDn years. 

Trends of thought in contemporary Hindaisni indicate how 
vmmistaltabty the march of events ui world-life and Indian 
history have affected Hindu metaphysical theory. Perhaps there 
never has been in the history of Hindu India so revolutionary 
a change in the conditions of hfe and thought as this generatloil 
is witnessing. This is the culminatiba of a long process of the sfew 
but perceptible influence of certain thought-patterns and life^ 
ideals alien to the Hindu's national hcritagn. They have now 
taken by storm the time-old Citadel of Hindu society. Every 
aspect of Hindu life is affected in an unprecedented way by the 
acceptance in practice of alien principles of conduct and life- 
outlook whidi are subversive of the basic a.-isumptions of the 
religious theory on which Hindu India's ihouglit-fabric is bcQt. 
As a result, there is prevaJent a nuw appraisal of religious values, 
manifest In the reli^us temper of India today, wltich seems to 
point away from the beaten tracks along which traditional 
Hinduism has so Jong moved. 

This is unusual in India. Because so far all advance bi Hinduism 
has been made through the interpretation and re-interpretation 
of its own basic., fundwnenta! assumptions. At no time in Hindu 
religious history has there been felt any need for Hinduism to 
enunciate a system of thought radically divergiitg frorn the 
original propositions of Upanishadio orthodoxy. All sy^ems of 
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Hindu thought v^hich have come down to us in the form of the 
classical da ^nj-i arc cntiri^Ly based on UpanUhadic authority. 
And the various cotruinentariea (hM&byas) which were written 
from time to time by great tEauher^ tike ^sdikara, m 

justification of these systemsj invariably went back to the Upani- 
shads for explanatidn and support. 

Since the beginning of this centutyj however, with the acceptance 
of certain thaught-iduals and bctiaviour-pattcrus from the cort" 
tempor^ pcsl-^var ivorld, a silent revolution has set in. A new 
Hindu ideolcgy is in the making, with which it seems di^cuH 
to reconcile the orthodent postuCates of Hindu religious theory. 

For one thing, there has never been in Indian thought that 
consciotis world-outlook which is so characteristic of much present- 
day Hindti^life. Everywhere, even in the remotest viLlagos of the 
country, people are conscious of the fact that what happens else¬ 
where in the vn^orld aliccts conditions in India os much as whaC 
happen-s in their country tetls upon the life of the world. Hindu 
India is not only ambitions to keep abreast of things and march 
along with the totality of world life: it is anxious not to lag behind 
and prove a dead, weight upon world progresa. This new world 
edn^iousness end feeling of akinness with the entire race of man 
is a new plLcnomendn in our intellectual life. This preoccupation 
with pi^nt world history and its making is strange to and 
irretOneilahle with that Hindu thought whi^ has more or less 
held ia contempt the actual and the historical over against the 
ideal and the timeless. 

The immediate elieet e-I this "this-worldly” consciousness is 
not felt only in political life. It is creating th* need for a new 
philosophical justiftcation for the consequent social outlook of 
the Hindu intellectual. The feeling is growing that Indioi^s are 
not only racially contiguous to the rest of humajiity hut that 
the basic int^eots of nwn in probfems of economic justice, in- 
dustrial resdjustmentj inbcrnatlDnal finance, world peace and the 
like are not only fundamenta] to but identical with mankind. And 
every solution arrived at ebcwhcrc tor these vexed problems of 
htuuan rclatiortships and personality-values is watched in India 
also with eager interest. It is apparent from the writings and 
speeches of the younger leaders of Hindu thought and actiori 
eonnected with the Indian National Congress that they art very 
much attracted by current social theories. Their appreciation, 
of socialiam is genuine. The type of socialism that appAls to the 
Hindu mind is not the insipid variety which is satisfied with a 
few surface adjustments for the rnttigation oi superficial eviLg. 
It is a radical socialism which borders on Marxian communism 
aiming at a thorough rKOnstruction of world society, Hindu 
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sodfity included: a recujistruction from witliin outv^'ard, tnaJ:io^ 
for a ajnd uiiquaLified nccognitton of in»n as p^rt of 

the groupi- on the one hand, am) for the rcaliiation on the part 
of the group of its obligations to the individual, on thfl; other, 

This recognition of social and human values, in view of all 
that has taken place in. recent European history, is influencing 
India in two ways. One is the disoO'i'Cry ol the value ol man as 
inatir As never before in Hindu history, the worth of the individual 
human being—though ho might poscss only the intelligence and 
outlook "of a cow”—is gaining recognition, The other it the oan- 
scious realisation of the obligatioris of the socially privileged to 
those who are handicapped by the wrongs of soewty, ancient and 
modem, Hiitdfl conscienioft has been qui'f^ened in respect of those 
oppressed by caste tytaimy and enslaved by economic exploitation. 

The consequence is a nation-wide awakening to the need for 
social service. All over the land ieHowships have sprung up, based 
on the principle of corporate servidc to the under-privileged 
masses of the uewlv named fiarijan {Children of God) community 
ol the Hindu populatiouj both in the rural and urban areas. These 
social service proj (sets are carried on by grijujre of men and wipmcn 
in centres which are called ^rams, ancient institutions of tradi¬ 
tional orthocioxy revived to fill an altogether different need. The 
l;irama ideal returned to pcpiuLarity in modcrri India mainly due 
to the efforts of the Rlmakrishna Mission and the Arya 
in the early years oi tllisceulury. Many J^ramawerc then origaniscE) 
with a view to rendering social service on the lines of Christian 
missions in India and sometimes with a view also to counteracting 
the religioits influence of these Christian service centres. Today 
the many a^,rams in Hindu India are Inspired solely by the ardent 
desire to gather together groups of disciplined individuals prompted 
by the ideal of Btrvicc of man to man, in order to build up the 
Solidarity and self-respect of the nation. A new purposdvencsfi and 
co-operetivE search foi a si:icial ideal characterize these organized 
efiorts of service for humanityr 

One starts, then, witli a new-found enthusiasm for the value 
oJ man as naan. This is a strange d(KtrLne to Hinduism. Whether 
from the standpoint of its robginua philosophy or its ethicSj in 
Hindu rdigious theory the human individual as such has never 
been given recognition in his own nght. Tlic iDdivIdual personality 
as Such does not ulunaately emt. One must strugsle through th^ 
present mortal life as best (?ne can. A man is what he is because 
of what ho was in his previ(3us birth. The idea, of perscnaiily, as 
we now conceive it. Is the outonme of the modem science of 
psychology, inspiixd largely by the Christian doctrines of God and 
man. 
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The fitupendous tact which cotidltions moden] Hiodu life ic 
that the individual has come into his own. For ^es in Hindu 
hiiliory the social iahric of casth has definitely decided the status 
of a man's Me atid circumstances hy the marc aioddcnt of birth, 
conditioned by the principle of Karma. So that a4iy man is been 
to be what he is because M what he has beeii; and bei^g whAt he: 
is, he bound by the fetters of accumulate kanna to live so 
that his present life is a woradog gut of all the arLtccedents of 
birth. No individual can tlieretare consider himself free^free to 
express himself as he would ; free to avail himself of opportunities 
af self-devckpmeut;. free to function in the li^t of ideals such 
as would perfect a society of individuals co-operating together 
for a common food. Belief in the principle of karma preveots aU 
that. 

And yet, in modem India a sudden desire for 3e]f'e:tpression 
has oomplgtety ovcrw'heimGcl over su^ty millions of the Hindu 
community. For many centuries they had,been condemned to a 
state of existence in which they wens deprived of all pcK^hilities 
of self-developmenc by a social fabric whiicli declared that they 
were what they were Iw^use of what they had bccjij and con¬ 
sequently, being wlut they were they should not seek to emanci¬ 
pate themselves. Fgr all such attempts were bound to be futile. 
And to-day all thinking Hindus are agreed in takiug active 
measures to free the outcastes, so long enslaved by re^gious 
grthodeixy, in order that an ideal state of society may be brought 
about. There are certain Hindu thinkers who try to sIldw that 
the emandpstiun of the Harijan is reconcilable with the fabric 
of caste and with the prindfile of karma-transmigration which 
gis^ sanction to it. But the very fact that such an attempt is 
being made by orthodoxy indicates that from the standpomt 
of religious theory this revolutionary change in religious practice 
bas to be justified. 

At any rate, the present tendency in Hindu roUgious practice 
is to accept life as meaningful—meaningful to man. If there was 
not desire to make life significant for each individual ton- 
sHtutir^ the life of the Indian natiun, by putting before him 
ideals cf sodsJ solidarity, national self-sufhcieiKy and «oiioinic 
betterment, there would be nu point in the incessant struggle 
that is being waged in that country. National awakening, with all 
its corporate efforts to lesuscftate and reoonstnict the me of the 
vllliger and the outcasts, and to build up a state of society 
worthy of recognition among the nations of the world, is obviously 
directed and certainly energi^ by a purpose. The end is visualized 
in the minds of Indian iietional lEaders as an ideal state of human 
society based an the principles of justice and itspcct for fife, It is 
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being preached everywhere that such an end is not only worth 
striving for at all costs but also that it is an end which is well 
within the reach of every man even in this generation. That is 
why the national awakening in the country has led to organized 
effort based on a well-laid programme for the progressive realiza¬ 
tion of that perfect life. 

In current Hindu thought, life is conceived of in terms not 
only of a struggle but of a moral struggle, in which the purpose 
is to realize the good in oppoMtion to the evil. Is this not behind 
the Gandhian satyigralw which makes it perfectly clear that in 
In^'s struggle for nationhood she should apply the principle of 
ahiihia? All violent methods are to be eschewed. As often as 
there have been sporadic outbursts of violence because immature 
minds are unable to comprehend the full significance of the 
programme of non-violence, the Mahitma has drawn attention 
to the need for closer self-examination and heart-searching as to 
whether even those who call themselves leaders of political thought 
and action in India have in their own lives reaUzed the essential 
moral implications of the programme of satySgraha. 

The tremendous implication in the Gandhian philosophy of 
non-violence, however, is not so much the fact that it eschews 
all those methods of brutal warfare and cruel aggression that 
have characterized the imperialistic march of the Western world; 
it is, rather, the underlying moral praciple that even in this life- 
and-death struggle of a nation, striving to overthrow the yoke 
of slavery unjustly enforced upon it for questionable ends and 
certamly by questionable methods, the war should be waged on 
a moi^ plane. In consequence a new meaning has been given to 
suffering. Not that suffering has not formerly been recognized 
u redemptive in Hindu religious thought. From time immemorial 
it has bera held in India that sufiering is one way in which man 
can emancipate himself from the bonds of Karma. Agonizing 
sufle^g, imflinchingly borne and unrelentingly inflicted, was 
certainly an accepted means of salvation. But to the m^em 
Hindu, suffering, to be of redemptive value, has to be vicarious. 
Through such suffering it is believed that the ills of society can 
be headed and a new world worthy of human respect evolved. 
The satyagrahist is ready to face any punishment because of this 
passion for righteousness. 

With the words Ahiih^ and Satya' inscribed on their banners, 
militant groups of Hindu intellectuals, forming fellowships for 
org^ized service, are battling for the redress oi social evils anH 
nationad wrongs. Not all this army of enthusiaists for the remaking 

• These words ere beat translated as "respect for personality-valiiea" 
(not merely of life in the abetract), and "nghteouaneea" (not jaeftmth"). 
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of nun and the reinforcement of his moral energies are fully 
awake to the ideological implications of the comprehensive and 
radical social reconstruction they advocate and actually put into 
practice. These noovements imply belief, to some extent, in the 
principle of human seH-determinism. They also presuppose that 
this b a real world where there b conflict between good and evil. 
They hold to the hope that ultimately right must prevail over 
wrong, and that in the battle for righteousness moral weapons 
are to be used. These moven>ents, again, are inspired by su^ a 
passion for social righteousness and such a firm conviction that 
right shall eventuality prevail, that the underlying faith would 
seem to be in a purposeful scheme of life, which steadily makes 
for ultimate righteousness if only hunun strength can be harnessed 
to and augmented by the cosmic power making for righteousness. 
Not that such an ideology has been worked out. But it b in the 
making and will come to be, unless Hindu orthodoxy prevents 
its systematic expression, or "free thought" gains ascendancy 
in the mind of the Hindu intellectual and denies the need for 
any ideological justification for what works excellently in practice. 
At any rate, it b apparent that the ideological implications of 
the thought-trends in modem Hinduism are subversive of the 
fundamental postulates of Hindu religious theory, such as 
the belbf in caste, karma-saifasAra, m&yfi and the Uponishadic 
Brahman. 

At no time has there been new recognition of the worth of the 
individual except on the basb of a new discovery of the meaning * 
of God. In the same degree as man recognizes the purposiveness 
of mdividoal life and relates human personality to a dy namic 
compulsion to fulfil its uttermost nc^ for self-expression, to 
ttyU same degree the idea of God b enlarged to include the 
dbtinctive values of personality. God b seen to have a purpose 
for the universe, so that the universe becomes meaningful in its 
turn. Meaningful, because the entire trend of hbtory when read 
aright becomes the re\'elation of the purposeful working of the 
ways of God’s will for the universe, effected through the in¬ 
strumentality of the collective and individual will of man. Tbb 
idM b alien to Hindu thought. At all times the speculation of 
Hindu thinkers has striven to make it clear that life in the universe, 
because of its changes, presents a sense of baffling discontinuity 
and that therefore it cannot be related to Reality, which b of its 
voy rature abiding, changeless, eternal. However we may con¬ 
ceive it, the main doctrine of Hinduism with regard to the nature 
of God is that the Ultimate Reah'ty b essentially impersonal. As 
such it b absolute, apart from the world, untouched by the 
happenings of the universe, in quiescent, eternal rest. But the 
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religious practice of the present times definitely posits a theism 
where God is conceived of as a personal Reality striving to fulfil 
His eternal purpose in this universe. The postiilate, however, is 
neither frarni^ nor recognized. 

Can this divergence last? Is it possible for religious practice 
to strike out on its own account and develop a system of practical 
mores regulating actual conduct without a corresponding religious 
theory to justify its course and vindicate its position on the plane 
of thought? It may be for some time. But in the long run the 
corresponding re-statement of religious theory is inevitable, or 
the practice must recede. The evidence of religious history points 
to that possibility as inevitable, espe^lly in a country such as 
India where the justification of religious thought has all along 
permeated every aspect of Hindu life. 

Thoughtful minds in Hindu India are not unaware of this 
impending necessity. In fact, this need was anticii»tcd early in 
this century by Sv&mi Vivek&nanda, and the main purpose of 
the group of Hindu intellectuals whom he gathered round himself 
has been since then to work out such a restatement without 
jeopardizing the postulates of Upanishadic orthodoxy as developed 
by the later Ved&nta in regard to the ultimate ekatvam (one-ness) 
of the parabrahman (ultimate principle), the final unity of the 
individual(being) and peuramdtman (ultimate Being), 
and the consequent Mayfi-relativity of this ndndtva (many- 
natured) world of change. 

To tl:^ line belongs Sir S. Radhakrishnan, who is attempting 
to construct such a restatement of Hindu fundamentals as to 
justify the modem Hindu view of life. He starts out with the 
assumption that there can be no programme of practical endeavour 
for human good which cannot be justified by drawing out more 
fully the deep-set implications of the postulates of Upanishadic 
religious theory. But it is equally possible that the new content 
of meaning is being read into them rather than drawn out of them. 
A critical examination of Radhakriahnan's interpretation of 
Hinduism leaves us with the impression that he is not so much 
re-stating and rc-interpreting such postulates of Hindu essentials 
as to the nature of the Brahman, the principle of Karma-s^uhsira, 
the significance of the jiv&tman, the mayfi-world of action and 
reaction, and the Hindu social fabric of caste-dharraa, as oidy 
using these time-honoured religious terras associated so long with 
Hindu orthodoxy and packing them full of new religio^ v^ues 
for which it would be difficult to find sanction in Hinduism itself. 
The neo-Hinduism of Radhakrishnan is Hinduism reborn—a new 
creation, not merely revived and reconstructed. And the fact 
that Radhakrishnan is labouring on the theological plane without 
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any definite and direct reference to the almost cataclysmic change 
winch has overwhelmed Hindu religious practice to-day indicates 
that his is an effort to follow up what has already happened in 
the last quarter of the past century and the first quarter of the 
present century. Still, his attempted restatement of theory to 
)u$^ the practice of yesterday is significant, in that it is pro¬ 
phetic of a religious theory yet unborn to justify the practice of 
to-day. 

The ideological reconstruction of Hindu relinous theory of 
to-moiTOw will be all the more revolutionary for yet another 
reason. The influx of the new social ideals now dominating the 
Hindu view of life has been initiated in recent Indian history 
by men who b^an their public life with no genuine conviction 
of the validity of the faith of their fathers. They possessed very 
little real knowledge of orthodox Hindu religious ideals. What 
they have since acquired by way of appreciation and knowledge 
of Hindu religious theory is obviously due to their contact with 
and personal admiration for Mahfltma Gandhi and his religious 
convictions. And even Ghandhiji, whose religious position was 
symboUc of the period of transition roughly indicated by the 
first half of this present century, would have admitted that 
his own knowledge of Hindu relipous theory was not based on 
specialized scholuship. It grew with the long travail of his 
experiment with truth. He reconstructed for himself a system 
of Hindu religious theory out of sections of the Git& and other 
VaishiTavite religious literature, demanded by the growing needs 
of the busy years of a life crowded with tense situations forcing 
him to strue out a practical programme of life. Gandhi was no 
qualified exponent of Hindu religious theory. He would fare ill 
in comparison with the other great modem reformers of Hinduism 
in the past centun^. That long line begins with the illustrious 
names of Raja Sir Kim Mohun Roy. Dwarkanftth Tagore. Keshab 
Chandra Sen, Daylnand Sarasvati and Svimi Vivekinanda. They 
were men who spent practically the whole of their lives in acquaint¬ 
ing themselves with all the Scriptures of Hindu orthodoxy, 
having acquired the necessary linguistic apparatus through the 
la^rious process of painful study. They were men who might be 
said to haw taken religion as a profession. Had they been members 
of the Christian Chur^ they would probably have been accepted 
as theologians with a standing equal to that of a Martin Luther, 
a JoJm Wesley, or a Karl Barth. 

It is characteristic of the reform movement within Hinduism 
to-day that it is being in^ired by what we might call "lay" 
leadership. And lay leadership is not always directed in its reform 
projects by an anxiety to conform with or to express violent 
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dissent from the fundamentals of the creed as such. The laj'man 
is only anxious to effect the necessary changes in religious more*. 
He is satisfied when such changes in religious practice have 
become generally accepted by the group. He is eminently prag¬ 
matic. Progress, according to the layman, is on the plane of action 
in the application of religious truth to the current conditions of 
everyday life, and in the actual pursuit of the religmus life to¬ 
ward a recognized end. He is primarily concerned with methods 
rather than with principles, with practice rather than with under¬ 
lying theory. So it has generally happened in history that when a 
practical programme for the religiously inclined has been worked 
out by the lay leaders of a partictilar religion, it has been with 
little reference to the theory postulated by the religion. But the 
time may come sooner or later when the divergence between 
practice and theory becomes so alarming that one of the two has 
to be modified to conform with the other. For it is not possible 
to act while believing the contrary; nor is it possible to believe 
while doing the opposite to what is believed. 

The "professional" religious reformers of the last century in 
India have sought first to effect the necessary changes in Hindu 
religioiis ideology in order that the Hindu life-attitude and 
beluviour-pattems might be correspondingly changed. The 
founder of the Sam&jas of the previous century actually put down 
on paper, after much serious discussion, elaborate creeds which 
were to be the working bases of their faiths. Raja Sir RSm Mohan 
Roy and Keshab Chandra Sen. for inst^ce, prepared a brief 
summary of the credal beliefs of the Adhi and the SadhUraua 
SamHj respectively. The Prirthana Sam&j and the Arya Samij 
which also came into being about the same time embodied their 
beliefs in a specific creed, in their anxiety to make it clear just 
where they differed from current orthodoxy. 

In this century also, if religious progress in Hindu India had 
been along the same lines as in the nineteenth century it would 
have been in the realm of thought and ideas as well as in practice. 
A new ideology would have bora created, embodied in new creeds 
and expressed possibly in many Samijas. But in the present 
generation what has ^ppened is that advance has been made 
mainly along lines of practical conduct. SvSmi Vivek&nanda was 
partly responsible for this. He wanted to prove that a new ideolo¬ 
gical reconstruction of Hinduism was not needed to justify the 
tremendously far-reaching social changes which he perceived 
overtaking India like an avalanche. On the other hand, he himself 
believed and taught that Hindu religious theory was expansive 
enough to allow for and even justify all these modem social 
trends and reforms. He realized that creed-mAldng led to critical 
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analysis of the religious values for which the postulates of Hindu 
orthodoxy stood. He discouraged introspection, in the sense of 
close self-scrutiny of the fundamentals. He encouraged an activism 
that need not bother itself about the creed, for the creed can be 
extended to envelop everything. 

To the modem man the creed matters little, if at all. In a recent 
book one of them states the position thus: 

"The problem may be briefly stated as follows: How can the 
Hindus be made vigorous, active and healthy members, instead 
of being the invalids, as they are now. of the human family? 
What national risorginunio can convert the helpless millions, 
whose contribution to human welfare is nil today and who keep 
alive on the intellectual charity of others, into partners in the 
world civilization ? It is obvioxis that, constituted as the Hindus 
are, they are in no position to participate effectively in the shaping 
of human destiny. Before the Hindus can take their place with 
the civilized peoples it is necessary that they should bring their 
society in line with modem ideas and purge themselves of the 
numerous weaknesses which render them ineffective in every 
aspect of life.*’* 

The question is, then, whether it will be possible for Hinduism 
out of itself unaided to produce from its founts of religious theory 
an articulate, reasoned system, an adequate creed as a basis of 
belief, which will provide the needed intellectual justification 
and spiritual drive for this new Hindu way of life. 

Tb^ are three possibilities. First, the Hindu intellectual may 
decide to deny the need for any religious theory at all. He may 
argue that all the values which these modem movements demand 
are human values; there need be no superhuman value to which 
they have to be r^ted in religious terms of dependency; more¬ 
over, the religious history of India seems to have demonstrated 
that religious values are of doubtful consequence and, indeed, 
have proved to be effective hindrances to social progress and the 
preservation of human values. Therefore, why any religion at all, 
Hinduism included? Such indeed is the belief of not a Tew Indian 
intellectuals to-day. It is not altogether true that the current 
secularism of the more sophisticated modem Hindu is the direct 
outcome of his contact with the tendency towards secularism 
and the open defiance of religious authority characteristic of 
modem Europe. To some extent it is indigenous. 

The second possibility is that the Hindu intellectual may 
argue, without actually denying religious values, that one may 
outwardly conform to them and inwardly be indifferent, so that 
it does not matter what be the creed. In fact, there is no need for 
' K. M. Panikar, Hinduism and tks Modtm World, 1938. 
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a creed at all. Let him that believes, believe; and believe what 
he likes. Only let us stand together in our fight for social righteous¬ 
ness. The modem Hindu, as in the case of Jawaharlal Nehru, is 
thus willing to accommodate himself to the *'peasant mind” 
which may feel the need for belief in Ramrijya and superhuman 
resources to cany out the programme of the social Utopia. To 
the modem man, the need to act is more pressing than any barren 
speculation about doctrinal support for such practical reforms. 
Temples arc bring thrown open by social pressure and deliberate 
legislation, not by establishmg the right of the Harijan to enter 
them on the sanction of the Hindu Scripture. So with untouch- 
ability. These are a few of the many new practices for which it 
would be hard to find religious sanction from orthodox religious 
theory. 

The third possibility is that the Hindu intellectual may set 
about the restatement of an adequate religious theory. In Rad- 
hakrishnan's words, it would be a "dynamic rejuvenation." The 
original postulates of Hindu Upanishadic orth^oxy are indeed 
retained, but to serve an altogether different purp^, as containers 
rather than generators. The ancient Hindu religious terms are 
there, but they are given an altogether new meaning. The tendency 
now is to be didactic rather tham critical; accommodative rather 
than defensive. New wine is bring poured into the old bottles 
of accepted religious terminology. Meanwhile, the changes in the 
morgs keep advancing fast. When all these present changes in 
life-outlook and social attitude have come to be accepted and 
established, as they will inevitably be, then will come the time 
for an articulate system of thought and the consequent need for 
the definition of those terms tak^ over from Upanishadic theory. 
Will these terms like karma, mSyi and the l&e survive in the 
new religious atmosphere? Will the bottles hold? Or will new 
bottles be commissioned into service to contain the new wine, 
the old labels alone being retained? 

In any case, it is apparent that in a real sense the days of 
Hindu orthodoxy, as we have known it so long, are numl^ed. 
The present is a time of renaissance, a rebirth, the coming into 
being of a new creation, the "dynamic rejuvenation” of Hinduism. 
It is the impact of modem thought and ideals, so very different 
from those of ancient India, w^h are transforming Hinduism 
from within outwards, setting us free and enlightening our minds 
to true values. The immediate task is to throw oneself heart and 
soul into the programme of the reconstruction of religious practice, 
changing the Hindu way of life, the transformation of Hindu 
society. The time is come when thoughtful Indians should realize 
the inadequacy of Upanishadic assumptions to furnish the living 
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inspiration and the theologioil theory which modem India must 
no^ possess if she is to succeed in her attempts to remodel Hindu 
life and society. Nothing less than the complete transformation 
of religious theory is the logical conclusion towards which the 
entire process of the changes now prevalent in Hindu religious 
practice is leading. 
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